Editor  &  Publisher 


He  helps  readers 
battle  rising  prices 


Putting  the  cost  of  living  into  terms  his  readers  can  under¬ 
stand  is  easy  for  Leonard  Groupe.  He’s  a  Chicago  attorney, 
author  of  “Going  Broke  and  How  to  Avoid  It,”  and 
personal  finance  columnist  whose  “Dollars  and  Sense”  is  a 
bible  for  inflation-conscious  Americans. 

Groupe  shows  readers  how  to  get  the  most  for  the  money 
they  have  to  spend  and  tells  them  how  to  cope  with  the 
pros  and  cons  of  owning  a  home  .  .  .  the  best  buys  in  food 
and  appliances  ,  .  .  and  how  to  deal  effectively  with  the  IRS. 

Showing  readers  how  to  manage  the  shrinking  dollar, 
Leonard  Groupe  gives  them  more  than  their  money’s 
worth.  He  is  one  more  reason  why  editors  are  sold  on  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  Sun-Times  News  Seivice. 

Chicago  Daily  News 

Marshall  Field,  Publisher 


^^Nobody  reads  The  News  American.” 

Where’s  she  been  all  her  life?  And  we’ve  got  a  wealth  of  nationally  recognized 

We’re  a  very  well-read  newspaper.  Which  isn’t  columnists— ranging  from  waggish  Art  Buchwald  to 
surprising  when  you  take  a  look  at  our  right-there-  withering  William  F.  Buckley. 

when-it-all-happens  reporting.  The  News  American  is  read  by  more  Baltimoreans 

And  there’s  our  comprehensive,  blow-by-blow,  than  any  other  daily  paper, 
play-by-play  sports  section.  Because  they  like  what  they’re  reading. 

The  News  American 

Reporting  the  latest  the  longest. 


Presidrats 

caro  it  in  dieir  bri^cases. 
wu  can  carry  it  on 
PE^One. 

headquarters,  the  editors  of 
LENS  carefully  select  a  well- 
balanced  array  of  material 
designed  to  be  of  particular 
interest  to  North  American 
newspaper  readers. 

Of  special  note  is  The 
Economist’s  “American  Survey” 
department  which  often  scoops 
U.  S.  news  magazines.  For 
example,  it  was  among  the  first 
to  discuss  the  energy  crisis  and 
its  ramifications. 

The  London  Economist 
News  Service  is  an  important 
addition  to  NEA’s  continually 
evolving  full  service  for 
newspapers— and  at  no 
additional  cost. 

You  know  what  The 
Economist  does  for  you.  Now 
LENS  lets  you  share  it  with 
your  readers. 

For  more  information, 
write  to  Dick  Johnson  or 
Jay  Poynor  at  NEA, 

1200  W.  Third  St.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio  44113.  Or  call  collect  at 
216-621-7300. 

London 
Economist 
News 
Service 


Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 


packed  with 
information  as  The 
Economist  magazine 
itself.  This  is 
particularly  helpful 
^  during  a  newsprint 

shortage  when  other 
supplemental  news 
services  still  believe 
^  ^1!^  that  length  equals 

significance. 

LENS  is  likely 
to  become  an 
indispensable 
part  of  the  local 
newspaper, 
just  as  The 
Economist  is 
indispensable  reading 
for  those  who  seek 
quality  and  judgment  in 
a  lively  writing  style. 

Here’s  what  Time  says  of 
The  Economist: 

“It  shuns  abstractions  and 
is  seldom  stuffy.  The  writing  is 
pungent,  specific,  frequently 
touched  with  a  cool  humor.'^’ 

And  Newsweek  puts  it 
this  way: 

“The  Economist  is 
esteemed  for  its  sound,  serious, 
and  succinct  views  of  politics 
and  business,  even  when  these 
are  most  rarefied  and 
complicated.” 

The  Economist’s  240 
editors,  staff  writers  and 
correspondents  stationed  at 
major  world  capitals  report  on 
everything  from  stocks  and 
bonds  to  the  lively  arts. 

Working  closely  with  The 
Economist’s  London 


The  Economist,  the  world’s 
most  prestigious  weekly  news 
magazine,  has  long  been  a 
preferred  source  of  information 
for  world  leaders. 

Now  it’s  available  to 
newspapers  in  North  America 
exclusively  through  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association. 

In  cooperation  with  the 
editors  of  The  Economist, 
we’ve  created  The  London 
Economist  News  Service 
(LENS). 

Beginning^Nov.  6,  LENS 
will  provide  NEA  daily  service 
clients  with  a  regular  flow  of 
articles,  special  features  and 
graphics  developed  by 
The  Economist  staff. 

The  articles  will  be  short 
(600  to  800  words),  but  as  richly 
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406000 
Home  Owners. 


People  in  the  Buffalo  area  really  belong.  More  than 
406,000  of  them  own  their  own  homes.  And 
home  owners  buy  products.  More  products  than  any 
other  group.  How  to  sell  them?  Through  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News. 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News  gives  you  more  coverage 
for  less  cost  than  any  other  local  advertising  medium. 

The  1972  Simmons  Local  Index  says  it:  The  News 
provides  56%  coverage  of  adult  women.  That’s  just 
one  issue.  Run  your  ad  five  times  and  you  will 
cume  to  75%  coverage  of  the  women  in  the  Buffalo 
ADI.  And  women  are  the  major  decision  makers  in 
purchases  for  the  home. 

j  Check  your  new  Simmons  Local  Index.  Then  move 

I  in  on  the  Buffalo  area  home  owners.  You’ll  receive  a 

I  great  welcome. 

I  Buffalo  Evening  News 

I  Represented  Nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith 


OCTOBER 

21-27 — Flying  Short  Course,  National  Press  Photographers  Association, 
Oct.  21,  Newark,  Robert  Treat  Hotel;  23,  Indianapolis  Hilton;  25, 
Houston,  Rice  Hotel;  27,  Seattle,  Pacific  Science  Center. 

25- 27 — Florida  Press  Association,  Sheraton  Inn,  Pensacola. 

28-31 — Association  of  National  Advertisers,  The  Homestead.  Hot  Springs, 
Va. 

26- 28— Ohio  Newspaper  Women's  Association  Convention,  Ramada  Inn, 
Wooster,  Ohio. 

21-Nov.  2 — API  Investigative  Reporters  Seminar.  Columbia  University. 


NOVEMBER 

31  Nov.  2. — ^ANPA-AEJ  "Education  for  Newspaper  Journalists"  seminar. 
Sheraton  Inn,  Reston,  Va. 

8 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association  Newsroom  Seminar.  Atkinson  Hotel, 
Indianapolis. 

8-9 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  1 1 8th  Annual  Convention,  Milly  Pitcher 
Inn,  Red  Bank,  New  Jersey. 

4-16 — API  Circulation  Managers  Seminar.  Columbia  University. 

1 1-14— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Convention,  Boca 
Raton  Hotel  and  Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla, 

14-17— Sigma  Delta  Chi  National  Convention,  Statler-Hilton,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

16-20 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Annual  meeting.  Contemporary 
Resort  Hotel,  Walt  Disney  World,  Orlando,  Fla. 

16-18 — Picture  Editing  and  Graphics  for  Visual  Impact  Seminar,  New 
Jersey  Press  Association,  Rutgers  University  Continuing  Education  Cen¬ 
ter,  New  Brunswick. 

25*Decamber  7 — API  City  Editors  Seminar  (for  newspapers  over  75,000 
circulation).  Columbia  University. 


JANUARY  1974 

6-18 — API  Editorial  Pago  Editors  and  Writers  Seminar,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  New  York,  N.Y. 

9-11 — Newspaper  Color  Seminar,  Graphic  Arts  Research  Center,  Rochester 
Institute  of  technology.  Rochester,  N.Y. 

11- 13 — Arizona  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Hilton  Inn.  Tucson. 

12- 13 — ^Virginia  Press  Association,  Hotel  Roanoke,  Roanoke.  Va. 

14-16 — Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Sheraton 
Boston.  Boston,  Mass. 

17- 20 — New  England  Press  Association  annual  winter  convention,  Sheraton- 
Boston  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 

18- 20 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  Marriott  Motor 
Hotel,  Newton,  Mass. 

18- 20 — ^Tennessee  Press  Association  convention  and  Press  Institute,  Hotel 
Sheraton,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

19- 22 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Royal  York,  To¬ 
ronto,  Canada. 

25-27 — ^Texas  Press  Association  Mid-Winter  meeting,  Marriott  Hotel,  Dallas. 

27-30 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  annual  meeting, 
Hyatt-Regency,  Houston,  Tex. 


FEBRUARY 

3-15 — API  Circulation  Managers  Seminar,  Columbia  University,  N.Y. 

13-16— California  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  Convention.  Century 
Plaza  Hotel,  Century  City,  Calif. 

17-March  I — API  Publishers.  Editors,  and  Chief  News  Executives  Seminar 
(for  newspapers  under  50,000),  Columbia  Unlv.,  N.Y. 
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Harris  2200/TxT  system 
is  setting  new  records  at  Benton  Harbor. 


The  2200/TxT  System  of  display  ad  processing  is  turning  News-Palladium  officials  report  that  the  Harris  2200/TxT 

out  to  be  one  of  the  most  profitable  investments  ever  combination  permits  them  to  produce  more  advertising 

made  by  the  Benton  Harbor  (Mich.)  News-Palladium.  with  fewer  people.  They  estimate  this  reduction  in  work 

Ad  copy  is  arranged  Harris  2200  \^deo  Layout  screens.  force  and  increased  pr^uctivity  will  pay  for  the  equip- 

The  operator  fits,  sizes,  and  positicxis  copy  to  match  adver-  ment  in  three  years. 

tisers’  layouts.  Ck)py  appears  in  actual  point  sizes  and  line  For  more  information  on  our  efficient  2200/TxT  ad 

lengths.  Hyphenation  and  justification  are  automatic.  setting  system,  write  Harris-Intertype  Corporation,  Harris 

Then  the  Harris  Fototronic  TxT  takes  over,  and  delivers  Composition  Systems  Division,  215  U.S.  Highway  22, 

complete  one-piece  area  composition.  Watdiung,  New  Jersey  07060. 

HARRiS 

Communications  and 
Information  Handling 


Whma 
big  insurance 
story  brecrics, 
wecan  heipyou 
pul  it  together. 

Keeping  up  on  car  insurance  news 
today  isn’t  the  world’s  easiest 
assignment.  Getting  the  facts  is  only 
half  the  job. 

The  hard  part  is  understanding 
them  and  making  them  easily 
understood. 

Our  Media  Relations  Department 
can  help. 

You’ll  get  the  straight  facts  you 
want,  and  straight  talk,  too.  Fifty 
years’  experience  says  we  understand 
the  insurance  business.  And  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  top  editors  and 
columnists  in  the  country  contact  us 
for  information  says  we  understand 
your  field,  too.  • 

Give  us  a  call.  Our  staff  of  news- 
trained  pros  will  fill  you  in  quickly 
and  accurately.  And  with  an 
understanding  that  comes  from 
being  first  in  car  insurance. 


Call  309/662-2521  or  309/662-2063 
Department  of  Public  Relations 
State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
Bloomington,  Illinois  61701 


CA  TCH-lines 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


DO  YOU  KNOW  WHAT  IS  A  COPY  TASTER?  Would 
you  want  to  be  one?  Or  maybe  a  sub-editor?  Never  fear.  The 
jobs  are  perfectly  respectible  and  well-paying — usually.  These 
designations  are  British  terms  for  copy  desk  and  rewrite  types, 
explains  newspaperman  Norman  Moss  in  his  new  British/ 
American  Dictionary  titled  “What’s  the  Difference?” 

Born  in  Britain,  educated  in  the  U.S.  and  thus  permanently 
bi-lingual.  Moss  has  worked  for  Reuters,  Associated  Press, 
Radio  Press  International,  and  Metromedia  Radio  News.  His 
little  book  published  by  Harper  &  Row  is  a  good-natured  romp 
with  words  that  have  different — sometimes  embarrassingly 
different — meanings,  depending  on  which  side  of  the  Atlantic 
you  happen  to  be  on. 

Fleet  Street,  Moss  explains  to  American  readers,  is  “the 
center  of  London’s  newspaper  district;  hence,  national  news¬ 
paper  journalism.  ‘He’s  landed  a  job  on  Fleet  Street’  does  not 
describe  the  location  of  his  office  but  the  nature  of  the  job.” 

«  »  • 

“JUMPY  BIRTHDAY”  commented  the  Royal  Oak  (Mich.) 
Tribune  head  for  the  AP  story  detailing  how  Arch  Deal,  a 
news  anchorman  at  WFLA-TV,  Tampa,  celebrated  his  42nd 
birthday  by  bailing  out  of  an  airplane  50  times.  Deal  originally 
planned  to  match  his  40th  birthday  celebration  of  40  parachute 
jumps,  but  the  fresh  air  must  have  got  to  him.  He  added  extra 
this  year  “for  good  measure.”  Helpers  stripped  off  Deal’s 
used  chute  for  repacking  after  each  jump  and  he  strapped  on 
a  fresh  one  while  running  back  to  the  plane.  “I  just  can’t  wait 
until  I’m  75,”  he  is  said  to  have  commented. 

»  *  * 

A  WESTERN  CORRESPONDENT  (male)  gleefully  reports 
that  “a  secure  hammerlock”  on  last  place  among  the  10  “per¬ 
sons”  picking  football  winners  for  the  Lewiston  (Idaho)  Morn¬ 
ing  Tribune  is  held  by  reporter  Cassandra  Tate.  Cassandra, 
who  has  never  watched  a  complete  football  game,  did  spend 
time  watching  the  nine  men  prognosticators  pour  over  record 
books  and  make  a  major  production  out  of  picking  winners. 
She  challenged  male  sports  writers,  declaring  she  could  do  as 
well  “just  by  guessing.”  Her  blind  chance  method  in  the  first 
four  weeks  was  40  right,  39  wrong — but  this  does  not  include 
some  upsets,  including  possibly  being  the  only  grid  guesser 
in  the  Northwest  to  name  the  University  of  Hawaii  over  the 
University  of  Washington. 

*  *  * 

BRING  ON  THE  NEXT  25  YEARS,  writes  Bill  Buchanan 
in  a  Sunday  magazine  piece  for  the  Boston  Globe  titled  “My 
Quarter-Century  as  a  Newspaperman.”  Bill  says  that  about  4 
million  questions  and  25  years  after  that  first  glorious  question 
he  asked  as  a  reporter,  he  has  never  had  any  more  than  mo¬ 
mentary  regrets  about  staying  in  the  business.  There  were 
inconveniences,  such  as  sharing  a  top-floor  office  with  the  Old 
International  News  Service  while  covering  radio-tv  for  the 
Record-American,  and  in  which  office,  once  heat  and  humidity 
got  in,  it  stayed  till  Labor  Day.  Bill  often  would  be  reviewing 
Sid  Caesar,  Roberta  Quinlan,  Omnibus,  or  Jackie  Gleason 
attired  only  in  his  underwear.  That  first  question  as  a  brand 
new  reporter?  It  was  short  and  simple,  directed  to  the  man 
on  duty  at  police  headquarters:  “Where  is  the  press  room?” 
The  answer,  “Down  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  kid.” 

«  *  « 

“THERE’S  NO  BUSINESS  like  the  newspaper  business,” 
was  James  Kilgallen’s  tag  line  for  the  brief  speech  he  made  at 
the  Overseas  Press  Club  celebration  in  New  York,  marking  his 
85th  birthday.  Jimmy  spoke  briefly  because  his  wife  had 
ordered  him  “to  keep  it  short” — in  an  aside,  the  veteran  of 
70  years  chasing  news  stories  at  home  and  abroad  and  also 
veteran  of  61  years  of  marriage  added.  “She’d  make  a  good 
editor.”  Bob  Considine,  Kilgallen’s  long-time  colleague  at 
Hearst  Headline  Service,  was  MC  for  the  occasion. 
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Science  Writer’s 
Awards  Climb 
the  Walls  in 
New  Orleans! 

The  Times-Picayune  science  writer  Podine 
Schoenberger  has  won  awards  so  frequently  that 
they  now  cover  the  wall  of  what  has  become  her 
trophy  room. 

She  never  planned  it.  It’s  just  that  her  writing 
skills  kept  awards  coming  until  she  now  has  over 
one  hundred  and  fifty  on  display,  including  eleven 
nationals. 

Among  her  most  recent  is  the  Arthritis  Founda¬ 
tion’s  Russell  L.  Cecil  writing  award — $1,000  and  a 
plaque,  presented  to  her  in  Los  Angeles.  Her  six-part 
series  on  Arthritis  which  was  published  in  The 
Times-Pieayune  in  December,  1972,  drew  that  prize. 

What  makes  her  such  a  consistent  winner? 

Norman  C.  Nelson,  M.  D.  when  Dean  of  LSU 
Medical  school  wrote  an  observation  that  serves  to 
answer  that  question. 

“She  has  an  unusual  ability  to  synthesize  a  mass 
of  technical  information  into  a  highly  readable  and 
accurately  informative  news  story.  ” 

“It  is  clear  to  me  that  The  Times-Picayune  has 
made  an  enormous  contribution  to  the  people  of 
Louisiana  by  providing  them  with  the  extremely 
informative,  consistently  accurate  and  highly  reada¬ 
ble  reports  of  Miss  Schoenberger.  ” 

Dr.  John  J.  Walsh,  Chancellor  of  Tulane  Medi¬ 
cal  Center  has  voiced  similar  enthusiasm  for  her 
skills  and  insights. 

New  Orleans,  as  a  major  medical  center,  is  the 
selected  site  for  several  hundred  meetings,  seminars 
and  conventions  held  by  the  medical  and  related 
professions  each  year.  Miss  Schoenberger  covers  just 
about  every  one  of  them  and  at  each  one,  she  tdks 
to  the  experts  to  get  the  facts  and  she  doesn’t  leave 
until  she  gets  them  right  and  clear  so  that  no  matter 
how  complex,  she  can  write  them  in  simple  terms. 
No  easy  task!  For  example,  Podine  might  write 
about  small  fatty  tumors  of  the  skin  while  shunning 
the  term  polymicrolipmatosis  and  while  she  might 
comment  about  gall  bladder  stones,  she  would  spare 
her  readers  words  such  as  cholecystitis  with  choleli- 
thesis. 

Whenever  there  are  new  treatments,  new  drugs, 
breakthroughs,  promising  theories,  productive  exp>e- 
riments  or  whatever  of  importance  in  the 
achievements  of  medical  science — Podine  gets  it  fast 
and  writes  it  so  that  all  her  readers  can  know  about 
them. 

Podine  helps  maintain  the  lively  reader  respon¬ 
siveness  that  makes  New  Orleans  a  superior  newspa¬ 
per  market.  Schedule  here,  in  The  Times-Picayune, 
and  let  your  sales  records  climb  the  walls. 

THE  TIMES-PICAYUNE 

MORNINGS  and  SUNDAY 
A  Newhouse  Newspaper 


IwKss  Podine  Schoenberger  adds  another  plaque  to  the  prize  awards 
presented  to  her  for  her  superb  reporting  of  the  medical  scierx^s. 
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Challenge  to  lAPA 

After  a  lengthy  and  thorough  analysis  of  press  freedom  through¬ 
out  this  hemisphere,  the  Inter  American  Press  Association  concluded 
at  its  meeting  in  Boston  last  week:  “At  no  time  has  the  press  of  the 
continent  been  under  more  severe  attacks  and  strains.”  That  state¬ 
ment  included  the  U.S. 

A  New  York  Times  editorial  concluded:  “Often  successful  in  past 
efforts  to  shore  up  press  freedom  where  it  was  under  assault,  the  as¬ 
sociation  now  faces  the  greatest  challenge  of  its  24-year  existence."  We 
agree  with  the  Times  statement:  “Its  exertions  have  never  been  more 
important.” 

Those  of  us  in  the  U.S.  who  survive  in  a  free  atmosphere,  although 
we  are  also  under  attack  from  those  who  would  limit  our  freedom. 


Th«  Oldest  Publishers'  end  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

WHh  which  have  been  merged:  The  Jeurnelist 
established  Merch  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 
established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22.  1925. 

Managing  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Walker,  Jr. 

Associate  Editors:  Margaret  C.  Fisk.  Mark 
Mahler,  Jeffrey  J.  Mill,  Edward  M.  Swiatnicki. 
Lenora  Williamson. 

Midwest  Editor:  Gerald  B.  Healey. 

Washington  Correspondent:  Luther  A.  Huston. 

Advertising  Manager:  Ferdinand  C.  Teubner. 

Sales  Representatives:  Donald  L.  Parvin,  Richard 
E.  Schultz,  Kenneth  R.  Schmitt,  Earl  W.  Wilken. 


should  not  be  complacent  about  what  is  happening  to  others  outside 
of  our  borders.  The  U.S.  cannot  long  remain  as  a  bastion  of  freedom 
and  of  a  free  press  if  those  around  us  are  slowly  being  ground  under 
the  heel  of  repressive  decrees  by  assorted  dictators,  juntas  and  military 
governments.  Censorship,  in  its  many  forms,  is  a  creeping  virus  that 
knows  no  boundaries. 

What  the  lAPA  found  in  this  hemisphere,  the  International  Press 
Institute  has  found  to  be  true  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  two  or¬ 
ganizations,  joined  by  an  association  of  the  Caribbean  press,  has 
signed  an  agreement  for  joint  action  in  areas  of  severe  gjravity  where 
the  press  is  being  attacked.  It  is  hoped  that  the  concentrated  spotlight 
of  world  publicity  will  have  some  salutary  effect  on  those  who  believe 
in  darkness  instead  of  light,  censorship  instead  of  freedom. 

The  U.S.  press  can  and  should  play  a  vital  role  in  this  battle  as  it 
has  in  the  past. 


Prior  restraint  upheld 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  without  a  written  opinion, 
has  refused  to  upset  the  contempt  of  court  fines  against  two  reporters 
in  Louisiana  and  has  thereby  upheld  the  principle  of  prior  restraint 
on  news  coverage. 

The  reporters  for  the  Baton  Rouge  newspapers  had  defied  a  federal 
district  court  judge’s  order  not  to  publish  what  transpired  in  an  open 
court  proceeding.  The  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  that  the  lower  court’s 
order  was  unconstitutional  but  that  the  reporters  should  have  ap>- 
pealetl  it  before  repiorting  the  news  and  upheld  the  contempt  citation. 

With  all  due  respiect  for  the  learned  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
(only  Justice  William  O.  Douglas  objected)  they  have  now  created  a 
weajxin  whereby  officers  of  any  court  can  impose  prior  restraint  on 
news  coverage  of  open  court  proceedings,  in  spite  of  the  unconstitu¬ 
tionality  of  such  action,  until  a  higher  court  grants  permission  to 
print. 

Congress  is  prohibited  from  abridging  freedom  of  the  press,  but  the 
Supreme  Court  has.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  under  what  legal 
logic  the  court  can  find  that  an  order  is  unconstitutional  but  has 
to  be  obeyed  until  some  higher  court  agrees  that  it  is. 
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LETTER  SHORTAGE 

Something  lively  is  happening  on  the 
Fremont-N ewark  (Calif.)  Argus,  which  I 
feel  is  of  national  interest.  It  is  a  daily  fea> 
ture.  called  “The  Argus  Tapes.” 

I.inn  Brown,  editor  of  the  Argus,  de¬ 
veloped  the  tapes  concept.  He  was  frustrated 
over  receiving  relatively  few  letters  to  the 
editor.  He  came  up  with  the  tapes  alter¬ 
native.  which  he  adopted  from  the  radio 
talk  show  format. 

The  tapes,  which  run  five  days  a  week 
in  the  Argus,  an  approximately  15,000  cir¬ 
culation  suburban  daily. 

The  tapes  began  the  last  week  in  July. 
At  the  present  average,  a  full  page  of  taped 
comments  run  each  day. 

The  Argus  Tapes  operates  24  hours  a 
day.  The  special  line  is  attached  to  a  tape 
recorder  to  receive  statements  and  letters 
for  publication.  Anonymity  is  allowed,  but 
editors  prefer  some  fanciful  name  or  initials 
to  allow  other  callers  to  refer  hack  to  your 
letter. 

Comments  range  from  Watergate  to  “Why 
do  waitresses  give  coffee  drinkers  refills 
but  ignore  tea  drinkers  after  the  first  cup?” 
The  police,  newspaper  and  politicians  have 
been  hit  with  both  stinging  and  complimen¬ 
tary  comments. 

Steve  Papinchak 


letters 


‘ACTION  LINE’  DEFENSE 

How  sad  it  is  that  David  C.  Iliff,  city 
editor,  Muncie  (Ind.)  Star,  believes  that 
the  readers  who  make  inquiries  to  news¬ 
paper  ACTION  LINE  columns  are  “phonies, 
nuts,  publicity  seekers  and  persons  bent  on 
revenge”  (E&P  Letters,  Oct.  6,  1973). 

I  have  been  editor  of  ACTION  LINE  at 
the  Akron  Beacon  Journal  since  January, 
1967.  Since  then  I  have  read  and  reviewed 
300,000  letters  and  telephone  inquiries  to 
the  column. 

I  have  found  only  a  handful  of  readers 
who  would  fit  his  harsh,  unsympathetic 
description. 

But  I  have  encountered  many  bewildered 
citizens  whose  rights  have  been  overlooked, 
delayed  or  arbitrarily  denied. 

I  have  found  many  inquirers  who  are 
frustrated  shoppers,  unable  to  find  what 
they  want  or  treated  unfairly  when  they  do 
find  it. 

I  have  known  numerous  inquirers  who  are 
unlettered,  unknowing,  unsophisticated  and 
unhappy. 

A  few,  of  course,  are  merely  curious, 
empty-handed,  cold  or  hungry. 

1  hope  my  newspaper  never  becomes  so 
completely  absorbed  in  the  job  of  gathering, 
writing  or  analyzing  the  news  and  provid¬ 
ing  cogent  opinion  that  it  fails  to  show 
concern  for  the  individual  problems  of  its 
readers. 

Even  the  least  educated  reader  benefits 
by  the  facts  that  ACTION  LINE  can  dig 
up.  Sometimes  these  facts  ease  the  reader’s 
troubles  and  help  other  readers  by  making 
them  aware  of  potential  pitfalls. 

Iliff  complains  about  an  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  article  September  15,  by  Candace 
Hollar,  who  suggests  that  ACTION  LINE 
obtains  refunds  from  “unwilling  firms” 
through  the  “force  of  the  newspaper  and  the 
exposure  of  publication.” 

I  know  that  some  newspaper  ACTION 
LINE  columns  operate  that  way. 

But  I  have  never  found  it  necessary  to 
threaten  “unwilling  firms.”  When  I  write 
to  an  out-of-town  company,  I  send  along  a 
sample  copy  of  my  column,  which  includes 
items  demonstrating  that  company  names 
are  not  published  and  there  is  no  intent  to 
coerce  or  threaten  the  firm  in  any  way. 

I  merely  point  out  to  the  firm’s  top  ex¬ 
ecutive  that  if  he  agrees  that  the  reader’s 
difficulty  is  justified,  then  it  is  in  his  best 
interests  to  restore  the  reader’s  confidence 
as  soon  as  possible. 

I  suggest  that  if  the  facts  I  have  gath¬ 
ered  are  incomplete,  then  I  am  ready  to  dig 
up  whatever  additional  facts  he  needs. 

Also,  I  point  out  that  if — in  his  opinion — 
the  reader’s  problem  is  not  the  company’s 
responsibility,  I  would  like  whatever  facts 
he  has  so  I  can  clarify  this  for  the  reader. 

I  have  received  numerous  letters  of  thanks 
from  top  executives  of  major  companies 
who  were  glad  to  join  with  me  in  finding 
happy  endings  for  readers’  problems. 

Incidentally,  let’s  get  one  misconception 
straightened  out.  ACTION  LINE  gets  in¬ 
quiries  about  ALL  companies,  ranging  from 
well  established,  successful,  local  firms  to 
shoe-string  mail  order  companies  thousands 
of  miles  away. 


The  profitable,  well-managed  firms  are 
glad  to  hear  about  gripes  and  anxious  to 
solve  problems. 

After  a  company  executive  knocks  him¬ 
self  out  double-checking  a  long-overlooked 
problem  and  cheerfully  gives  a  refund,  why 
should  I  reward  him  with  an  embarrassing 
bit  of  bad  publicity? 

He  is  apt  to  be  less  considerate  toward 
my  next  reader’s  problem. 

As  for  the  firm  that  ignores  my  friendly 
persuasion,  I  send  the  reader  a  “Small 
Claims  Court”  Information  Sheet  that  in¬ 
cludes  the  addresses  and  phone  numbers  of 
all  the  courts  in  the  newspaper’s  circula¬ 
tion  area,  the  jurisdiction  of  each,  the 
clerks’  names,  office  hours,  and  some  general 
thoughts  on  when  to  sue,  when  not  to  and 
some  difficulties  to  avoid. 

The  firm  is  given  the  same  information 
too.  I  feel  that  when  genuine  controversy 
exists,  both  sides  have  the  right  to  a  fair 
hearing  before  an  impartial  judge. 

When  the  firm  is  far  away,  I  consult  the 
appropriate  public  agencies  where  the  firm 
is  located  and  find  out  how  the  reader  may 
proceed  further.  I  inform  the  firm  that  I 
am  doing  this,  of  course. 

Iliff  contends  that  “if  these  (ACTION 
LINE)  columns  proliferate,”  the  public 
will  rely  on  the  newspapers  to  provide  serv¬ 
ices  public  officials  and  private  agencies 
are  set  up  and  staffed  to  provide. 

Where  has  he  been? 

ACTION  LINES  have  proliferated!  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  newspapers  in  the  U.S.  and  around 
the  world  have  them! 

Why?  Because  they  meet  unmet  needs. 

If  all  the  public  officials  and  private 
agencies  were  providing  all  the  services 
the  readers  felt  they  needed,  the  newspapers 
with  ACTION  LINE  columns  wouldn’t  be 
steadily  deluged  with  inquiries. 

Where  ACTION  LINE  columns  have  spot¬ 
lighted  chronic  trouble  areas,  old  agencies 
have  been  bolstered  and  new  institutions 
created  to  meet  the  needs. 

Hav  you  noticed  any  withering  away  of 
consumer-oriented  institutions  lately?  Hard¬ 
ly- 

I  wish  city  editor  Iliff  would  try  handling 
a  few  ACTION  LINE  inquiries. 

Sometime  he  might  find  a  long-lost  buddy 
of  an  aging  coal  miner  and  get  the  signed 
statement  the  old  man  needs  to  collect 
thousands  of  dollars  in  “black  lung”  bene¬ 
fits  which  had  been  denied  him. 

No  one  but  an  enterprising  newspaper 
man — patient  and  persevering — could  have 
found  that  man. 

There  is  nothing  more  rewarding  in  jour¬ 
nalism  than  knowing  that  your  work  helps 
people  in  meaningful  ways. 

Craig  Wilson 

(Wilton  it  director  of  Action  Line  at  the 
Akron  Beacon  Journal.) 

»  *  « 

SEES  RED 

I  object  vigorously  to  your  head  on  a 
story  appearing  in  the  October  13  E&P 
reading:  “Commie  daily  asks  for  $s  from 
readers.”  While  I  am  no  left  leaning,  anti- 
anti  Commsymph,  the  headline  is  unfair  in 
that  it  blatantly  evokes  the  writer’s  obvious 
bias. 

Peter  Kutschera 
(Kutschera  it  a  reporter  for  the  Middle- 
town  (N.Y.)  Timet-Herald-Record)  .  .  .  . 


*  *  * 

SURPRISING  REMARKS 

While  reading  the  account  of  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  publisher  Frank  Dale’s  address  to 
the  local  Rotary  Club  (E&P,  October  13), 

I  kept  wondering  where  I  had  heard  his  re¬ 
marks  before. 

Then,  it  hit  me.  I  had  heard  them  many 
times  previously  from  public  official  felons 
like  J.  Parnell  Thomas  to  Cornelius  E.  Gal¬ 
lagher  to  Spiro  Agnew,  who  claimed  the 
press  skewered  them  but  who  in  reality  did 
it  to  themselves  by  betraying  the  public 
trust  in  order  to  enrich  themselves. 

It  isn’t  astonishing  to  hear  cries  of  foul 
from  politicians  caught  with  their  hands  in 
the  till.  It  is  somewhat  of  a  surprise,  how¬ 
ever,  to  find  a  newspaper  publisher  deplor¬ 
ing  the  Greek  messenger  role  newspapers 
perforce  perform — even  a  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  who  originallv  headed  up  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  Re-elect  the  President. 

On  second  thought  perhaps  it’s  not  all 
that  surprising.  It  is  apparent  that  Dale 
has  not  taken  to  heart  Frank  Simond’s 
categorical  imperative:  “There  is  but  one 
way  for  a  newspaperman  to  look  at  a  poli¬ 
tician,  and  that  is  down.”  It  is  clear,  alas, 
that  publisher  Dale  not  only  doesn’t  look 
down  on  the  leader  of  the  most  corrupt  ad¬ 
ministration  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States — and  that’s  covering  a  territory  con¬ 
siderably  larger  than  the  Louisiana  Pur¬ 
chase — but  looks  up  to  him. 

W.  E.  Chilton,  III 
(Chilton  it  publisher  of  the  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Gazette) 

Short  Takes 

The  crisp  wafers  that  result  are  an  in¬ 
triguing  substitute  for  a  hot  broad  at 
lunch  or  dinner. — Gainesville  (Fla.)  Sun. 

«  *  « 

The  dinner  will  be  gin  at  6  p.m.  in  the 
Methodist  Church  House. — Dover  (Del.) 
State  News  &  Daily  Eagle. 
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Growit^  Up  in  NewYorkCify 


It  means  growing  up  in  a  neighborhood.  Like 
Beechhurst,  Greenridge,  Canarsie,  Inwood. 
Some  New  York  neighborhoods  are  good,  some 
not  so.  Growing  up  in  New  York  isn’t  always 
easy.  Growing  up  never  was.  You  learn  fast  in 
New  York.  And  there’s  always  something  doing. 

There  are  1,339  parks  in  New  York 
City.  When  you  feel  like  letting  yourself  run 
free,  one  of  the  best  of  them  is  the  1,100-acre 
Van  Cortlandt  Park  in  the  Bronx.  It  has  a 
five-mile  cross-country  course  that’s  the  scene 
of  many  exciting  collegiate  meets. 

Those  whose  knowledge  of  New 
York  sports  is  confined  to  Madison  Square 
Garden,  Shea  Stadium  or  Yankee  Stadium 
wouldn’t  know  about  it... but  the  sporting  life 
at  Van  Cortlandt  Park  is  very  much  a  part  of 
the  life  of  this  city. 

It’s  as  much  a  part  of  New  York 

Van  Cortlandt  Park,  Bronx 


life  as  the  traffic,  the  noise,  the  hum  of 
communication,  the  competitive  challenge, 
the  endless  other  signs  of  the  city’s  vitality. 
Within  the  last  two  decades,  some  200  major 
office  buildings  have  gone  up  in  the  city. 

They  occupy  twice  the  new  office  space  of 
the  next  nine  American  cities  combined. 

New  York  is  a  wonderful  town  to 
grow  up  in.  Since  1851  The  New  York  Times 
has  been  watching  the  city  grow.  If  there’s  one 
thing  we’ve  learned  in  those  years  it’s  not  to 
sell  New  York  short.  We  know  New  York  as  well 
as  anybody.  We  think  we  sell  it  better  than 
anyb^y.  New  York  is  our  great,  big  backyard. 

She  ^'eUt  jlork  Stme$ 

First  in  Advertising  in  America’s  First  Market. 
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N.Y.  Post  racing  handicapper 
loses  job  for  owning  a  horse 


By  Margaret  Cronin  Fisk 

Henry  Hecht,  chief  harness  racing 
handicapper  for  the  New  York  Post,  has 
been  removed  from  the  harness  racing  beat 
following  arbitration  of  his  dismissal  on 
conflict  of  interest  charges.  However,  he 
will  continue  on  the  Post  sports  staff, 
covering  high  school  sports. 

Hecht  had  been  suspended  after  he  told 
Post  sports  editor  Ike  Gellis  that  he 
owned  a  25%  interest  in  a  harness  racing 
horse — but  refused  to  relinquish  owner¬ 
ship  when  the  Post  ordered  him  to  do 
so. 

Arbitrator  Milton  Friedman  agreed 
with  the  Post  on  the  conflict  of  interest 
charge,  and  required  Hecht  to  get  rid  of 
the  horse  or  face  permanent  suspension. 

Hecht  told  Editor  &  Publisher,  “when 
it  came  to  a  question  of  the  job  or  the 
horse,  obviously  I  got  rid  of  the  horse.” 
He  declined  further  comment. 

Bob  Spitzler,  Post  managing  editor,  said 
Hecht  wanted  to  be  “both  a  horse  owner 
and  handicapper.  It  was  incredible.” 

However,  the  Newspaper  Guild  sup¬ 
ported  Hecht’s  original  stand  that  he 
should  not  have  to  choose  between  losing 
his  job  or  giving  up  the  horse. 

Gift  horse  charged 

.\fter  the  first  hearing  on  the  Hecht 
suspension,  the  Post  decided  to  fire  him, 
charging  that  he  received  his  interest  in 
the  horse  as  a  gift.  The  Guild  opposed  the 
firing. 

Hecht  acquired  his  25%  interest  in  the 
horse,  a  four-year-old  gelding  named 
Bardella  N.,  through  an  arrangement 
with  harness  breeder  and  owner  Alan 
Leavitt,  of  New  York. 

According  to  the  arbitrator’s  report  on 
the  Hecht  case,  Hecht  had  mentioned  to 
Leavitt  earlier  this  year  his  life-long  de¬ 
sire  to  own  a  race  horse.  Hecht  didn’t 
have  the  money  to  buy  a  horse,  so  Leavitt 
worked  out  a  deal  with  Hecht  and  another 
owner  in  late  July. 

Leavitt  and  the  other  owner  each  owned 
50%  of  Bardella  N.  They  agreed  to  give 
12%%  each  to  Hecht  and  Hecht  would 
have  to  pay  for  that  investment  and  other 
costs  out  of  the  horse’s  earnings.  The 
horse  was  valued  at  $8500,  making 
Hecht’s  interest  equal  to  $2125. 

At  the  hearings,  however,  Hecht  ad¬ 
mitted  that  if  the  horse  did  not  win,  Leav¬ 
itt  would  have  to  “eat”  any  loss. 

Post  description  upheld 

The  arbitrator,  Milton  Friedman,  noted 
“The  Post  aptly  described  such  a  transac¬ 
tion  as  a  gift,  although  Mr.  Hecht  insisted 


he  did  not  regard  it  in  that  light.” 

Hecht  received  his  official  ownership 
papers  August  20  and  about  10  days  later 
he  informed  his  sports  editor  of  his  inter¬ 
est  in  the  horse.  A  few  days  later  Hecht 
was  told  to  “divest  himself  of  the  horse  or 
else  be  dismissed.”  Not  long  after  that  he 
was  fired. 

Friedman  noted  that  “while  the  Post 
felt  that  an  out  and  out  purchase  could  be 
cured  by  divestiture,  the  implications  of  a 
gift  to  a  track  reporter  and  handicapper, 
from  someone  engaged  in  breeding  and 
racing  horses,  were  so  grave  that  dismis¬ 
sal  became  mandatory.” 

From  the  time  that  Hecht  agreed  with 
Leavitt’s  arrangement  and  his  suspension 
Bardella  N.  raced  four  times  in  New 
York.  Each  time  the  horse  raced  Hecht 
“scrupulously  omitted  any  pick  at  all”  in 
those  four  races,  the  arbitrator  noted. 

But  Friedman  added  “from  the  moment 
of  the  handshake  (sealing  the  Leavitt  ar¬ 
rangement)  his  ownership  of  Bardella  N. 
impinged  upon  Mr.  Hecht’s  ability  to  do 
his  job  fully  and  fairly.” 

Effect  still  possible 

Spitzler  added  that  not  picking  a  horse 
in  those  races  might  have  had  an  effect  on 
the  odds  of  horses  in  the  race.  Generally 
when  Hecht  listed  no  pick  for  a  race,  it 
meant  that  the  race  was  too  wide  open  to 
choose.  Not  picking  a  horse  in  the  races 
with  Bardella  N.  might  have  implied  that 
the  same  case  was  true. 

Friedman  added  that  Hecht’s  relation¬ 
ship  with  Leavitt  over  Bardella  N.  might 
affect  Hecht’s  opinions  in  races  where 
Leavitt’s  other  horses  were  running. 
“Could  Mr.  Hecht  pick  objectively  and 
fairly  in  such  races?”  Friedman  asked. 

Friedman  added  that  “a  remote  likeli¬ 
hood  that  a  handicapper’s  selections  are 
being  influenced  by  personal  relationships, 
would  destroy  not  only  the  reliability  of 
the  handicapper  but  the  reputation  of  the 
institution  for  which  he  works.” 

The  arbitrator  said  “the  conflict  of  in¬ 
terest  is  blatant  and  unacceptable  whether 
Mr.  Hecht  paid  for  his  interest  in  cash  or 
received  it  as  a  gift.”  He  added  that  the 
Post  has  the  right  to  dismiss  an  employe 
“if  the  employee  refuses  to  divest  himself 
of  an  interest  which  patently  conflicts 
with  his  ability  to  do  his  job  properly.” 

Objectivity  questioned 

Friedman  asked,  “Who  would  condone 
a  practice  of  reporters  engaging  in  joint 
ventures  with  the  very  persons  about 
whom  they  should  maintain  scrupulous  ob¬ 
jectivity?” 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


However,  Friedman  added  that  Hecht 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  Post 
staff,  because  his  conflict  of  interest  only 
became  known  through  his  voluntary  ad¬ 
mission. 

Friedman  called  Hecht  “naive”  in  not 
believing  that  Leavitt’s  arrangement  was 
at  least  in  part  caused  by  Hecht’s  position 
as  the  Post’s  chief  harness  writer  and 
handicapper.  But,  he  added,  Hecht’s  vol¬ 
untary  admission  was  “not  the  mark  of  a 
deliberate  wrongdoer.” 

In  ordering  Hecht  reinstated,  Friedman 
cited  the  case  of  the  Oakland  Tribune 
drama  critic  who  was  fired  when  it  was 
revealed  that  she  had  an  outside  job  as  a 
press  agent  for  a  local  theater.  Friedman 
noted  that  the  critic  tried  to  hide  the 
outside  job;  Hecht  never  hid  his  relation¬ 
ship  with  Leavitt. 

Hecht’s  horse  Bardella  N.  was  a  pacer 
— a  pacer  runs  with  hobbles  to  prevent 
his  breaking  from  the  unusual  trotting 
gait.  Trotters  are  not  hobbled. 

Bardella  N.  was  a  fairly  consistent 
horse — in  the  money  6  out  of  10  times 
this  year  with  three  wins.  The  horse  has 
earned  over  $10,000  in  1973  so  far  and  has 
been  the  favorite  in  all  but  two  of  its  last 
eight  races. 

Bardella  N.  last  raced  on  October  23. 
He  won,  paying  $9  for  a  win  ticket.  The 
Post’s  current  handicappers  picked  the 
horse.  Leading  handicapper  Jerry  De 
Nonno  made  Bardella  N.  his  best  bet  of 
the  day. 

Was  astringent  critic 

Leonard  Levin,  president  of  the  Har¬ 
ness  Writers  Association  in  New  York, 
noted  that  Hecht  was  “a  pretty  astringent 
critic”  of  trainers  and  drivers  in  his  daily 
column. 

Levin  said  that  no  other  active  harness 
writer  or  handicapper  in  the  city  “owns 
any  part  of  a  horse.”  He  added  that  har¬ 
ness  writers  in  other  parts  of  the  New 
York  State  may  own  percentages  of 
horses  and  it’s  a  common  practice  for 
horses  to  be  named  after  sportswriters. 

But  while  few  racing  writers  may  be 
involved  in  situations  like  Hecht’s,  in  New 
York  the  press  boxes  for  harness  and 
thoroughbred  racing  writers  are  full  of 
freebies — food,  beer  and  coffee.  And  pa¬ 
pers  that  have  cut  back  on  accepting  com¬ 
plimentary  tickets  for  sports  and  enter¬ 
tainment  events  have  not  objected  to  the 
race  track  accommodations. 

While  sports  reporters  may  be  forbid¬ 
den  to  own  horses,  a  great  number  of 
publishers  are  race  horse  owners.  John 
Hay  Whitney,  former  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  was  as  big  a 
name  in  horse  racing  as  in  publishing,  as 
was  the  late  Harry  F.  Guggenheim,  once 
publisher  of  Newsdiay. 

Other  publishers  involved  include  John 
S.  Knight  and  Marshall  Field,  Jr.  who 
jointly  own  the  Fourth  Estate  Stables  and 
Bernard  J.  Bidder.  These  particular  pub¬ 
lishers  are  all  involved  with  thoroughbred 
racing. 


Government  controls  dot 
lAPA’s  press  freedom  map 


Press  freedom 
unity  pact 
is  approved 


The  29th  general  assembly  of  the  Inter 
American  Press  Association  in  Boston  last 
week  concluded  that  “in  the  Americas,  the 
map  of  freedom,  and  particularly  freedom 
of  the  press,  is  a  map  of  black  and  gray, 
with  very  few  bright  spots.  At  no  time 
has  the  press  of  the  continent  been  under 
more  severe  attacks  and  strains.” 

After  a  country-by-country  analysis,  the 
lAPA  agreed  with  its  Committee  on  Press 
and  Information  that  “with  the  exception 
of  some  of  the  outright  dictatorships  pre¬ 
valent  in  Latin  America,  most  govern¬ 
ments  in  their  dealings  with  the  press 
avoid  direct  pressures  or  outright  censor¬ 
ship.  Even  in  traditionally  open  societies 
the  effort  to  discredit  and  destroy  the 
press  usually  take  on  the  form  of  charges 
of  alleged  inaccuracy,  bad  reporting,  sen¬ 
sational  editing,  irresponsibility,  reluc¬ 
tance  to  correct  errors,  and  claims  that 
the  press  refuses  to  provide  sufficient 
space  for  contrary  views.  .  .  .  Ridiculing 
the  press  has  become  a  respectable  exer¬ 
cise.  .  .  .  Economic  pressures  upon  the 
press  have  deepened.  There  is  a  tendency 
to  use  official  advertisements  either  to 
reward  complaisant  publications  or  to 
punish  the  recalcitrants." 

The  lAPA  found  that  the  press  is  basi¬ 
cally  free  in  Argentina,  Costa  Rica,  Cana¬ 


da,  Colombia,  El  Salvador,  United  States, 
Guatemala,  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  Barbados, 
Puerto  Rico,  Dominican  Republic,  Vene¬ 
zuela  and  Mexico,  although  some  problems 
do  exist  in  those  countries. 

Press  controlled  areas 

It  found  that  freedom  of  the  press  does 
not  exist  in  Cuba,  Haiti  and  Panama. 

The  press  operates  under  restrictions 
and  threats  in  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  Peru, 
Nicaragua,  Guyana,  Antigua,  St.  Kitts. 

In  Chile,  newspapers  have  been  sus¬ 
pended,  censorship  has  been  maintained, 
and  some  newspapermen  are  in  jail.  In 
Brazil  and  Paraguay  there  is  prior  cen¬ 
sorship  and  government-imposed  self¬ 
censorship.  In  Uruguay,  some  newspapers 
have  been  forced  to  suspend  by  adminis¬ 
trative  decree. 

The  lAPA  declared  its  solidarity  with 
the  press  of  the  U.S.  in  opposing  the 
proposed  revision  of  the  Federal  Criminal 
Code  which  would  establish  “a  form  of 
prior  censorship  through  legal  intimida¬ 
tion,”  and  also  opposing  the  “right  of 
reply”  law  in  Florida  recently  upheld  by 
the  courts  in  that  state. 

The  discussion  of  the  report  on  freedom 
of  the  press  and  information  at  the  con- 
{Continued  on  page  42) 


Declaring  that  “an  attack  on  any  media 
of  information  and  opinion  anywhere  in 
the  world  is  an  attack  on  all  media,”  the 
Inter  American  Press  Association  and  the 
International  Press  Institute  have  formed 
a  “World  Press  Freedom  Committee”  to 
establish  liaison  between  international 
media  organizations  and  to  act  in  concert 
on  a  worldwide  basis  “in  situations  of 
extreme  gravity.” 

The  proposal  was  approved  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  lAPA  at  its 
annual  meeting  in  Boston  last  week  and 
was  signed  Oct.  19  by  the  presidents  of 
both  groups.  The  agreement  was  also  ap¬ 
proved  by  a  representative  of  the  Carib¬ 
bean  press  federation  and  will  be  sigpied 
by  them.  All  three  organizations  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  other  world  press 
groups  would  ultimately  join  in  the  effort. 
The  ag^reement  is  the  culmination  of  an 
understanding  between  these  groups  ap¬ 
proved  two  years  ago  at  the  lAPA  gener¬ 
al  assembly  in  Chicago. 

Signing  for  lAPA  were  Rodrigo 
Madrigal  Nieto,  La  Republiea,  San  Jose, 
Costa  Rica,  immediate  past  president,  and 
the  newly  elected  lAPA  president  Robert 
U.  Brown,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Signing 
for  IPI  were  president  Lateef  K.  Jakande 
from  Nigeria,  and  Ernest  Meyer,  IPI  di¬ 
rector  from  Zurich. 


Robert  U.  Brown  heads  lAPA 


Robert  U.  Brown,  editor  of  Editor  & 
Publisher,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Inter  American  Press  Association  for 
coming  year  at  the  general  assembly  in 
Boston  last  week.  He  succeeds  Rodrigo 
Madrigal  Nieto,  La  Republiea,  San  Jose 
Costa  Rica. 

Julio  de  Mesquita  Neto,  O  Eatado  de 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  was  elected  first  vice 
president  and  Raymond  E.  Dix,  the  Daily 
Record,  Wooster,  Ohio,  was  named  second 
vice  president. 

Luis  Teofilo  Nunez,  El  Universal, 
Caracas,  Venezuela,  was  elected  treasurer 
succeeding  Mr.  Dix.  Horacio  Aguirre- 
Baca,  Diario  Las  Americas,  Miami,  Fla., 
was  re-named  secretary. 

George  Beebe,  Miami  Herald,  was  re¬ 
elected  chairman  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  and  Ignacio  E.  Lozano,  Jr.,  La 
Opinion,  Los  Angeles,  was  named  vice 
chairman. 

Elected  to  the  lAPA  board  of  directors 
were:  Aguirre,  Teofilo  Nunez,  Lozano 
and: 

Carlos  Canelas,  Los  Tiempoa,  Cocha¬ 
bamba,  Bolivia;  Luis  Gabriel  Cano,  El 
Eapectador,  Bogota,  Colombia;  Riobo 
Caputto,  El  Litoral,  Sante  Fe,  Argentina; 
Heman  Cubillos,  El  Mereurio,  Santiago, 
Chile;  Bob  Eddy,  Hartford  Courant',  Jack 
D.  Fendell,  Hearst  Corporation,  San  Josd, 
Costa  Rica;  Guido  Fernandez,  La  Nacidn, 
San  Jose,  Costa  Rica;  Edward  H.  Harte, 
Harte-Hanks  Newspapers,  Corpus  Chris- 
ti,  Texas;  William  R.  Hearst,  Hearst  Cor¬ 


poration,  New  York. 

David  B.  Lindsay,  Sarasota  Herald- 
Tribune,  Florida;  Hugh  Patterson, 
Arkansas  Gazette,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas; 
Carlos  Perez  Perasso,  El  Universe, 
Guayaquil,  Ecuador;  G.  A.  (Tom)  Sher¬ 
man,  The  Daily  Gleaner,  Kingston,  Jamai¬ 
ca;  Juan  S.  Valmaggia,  La  Nacion, 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 


The  agreement  declared  that  “media 
must  fight  against  censorship,  govern¬ 
ment  interference,  influence  by  pressure 
groups,  threats  to  the  security  of  editors, 
abuse  of  the  subpoena  power  to  get  report¬ 
ers’  notes,  restrictive  laws,  efforts  to  sup¬ 
press  or  intimidate  through  economic  pen¬ 
alties,  attempts  to  license  journalists, 
forced  self-censorship,  government- 
sanctioned  boycotts  and  takeovers,  and 
efforts  to  destroy  the  credibility  of  the 
press.” 


Elected  new  officers  of  the  Inter-American  Press  Association  in  Boston  are  from  left:  Horacio 
Aguirre-Baca,  of  Diario  Los  Americas,  Miami,  secretary;  Robert  U.  Brown,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
president;  Luis  Teofilo  Nunez,  publisher  El  Universal,  Caracas,  Venezuela,  treasurer;  and 
O  Estado  de  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil  was  elected  first  vicepresident.  (Photo  by  Associated  Press) 
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Bill  would  award 
newsmen  for  war 
inflicted  wounds 

A  federal  court  says  the  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  “has  a  moral  obligation  to  recognize 
the  claims”  of  two  Miami  newspapermen 
shot  by  U.S.  Marines  eight  years  ago  in 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  court  said  the  government  encour¬ 
aged  broad  media  coverage  and  provided 
logistical  support  to  reporters  after  the 
1965  civil  war. 

The  conclusion  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims’  chief  commissioner  is  the  basis, 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  says,  for 
a  bill  now  before  the  House  to  award 
almost  $119,000  in  the  case. 

Under  the  bill,  passed  over  by  the 
House  but  still  on  the  calendar  for  pos¬ 
sible  later  action,  Alvin  V.  Burt  Jr.  would 
be  awarded  $45,482,  and  the  widow  and 
son  of  Douglas  E.  Kennedy  each  would 
receive  $36,750.  Kennedy  died  in  1971;  his 
death  apparently  was  unrelated  to  wounds 
suffered  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  amounts  were  those  recommended 
by  the  Court  of  Claims  on  Nov.  16,  1972, 
after  it  heard  the  case,  referred  to  it  by 
the  House  on  May  21, 1968. 

Burt  was  Latin  American  editor  of  the 
Miami  Herald  and  Kennedy  was  that 
newspaper’s  chief  photographer.  They 
flew  by  commercial  airliner  to  San  Juan, 
P.R.,  and  then  by  Navy  plane  to  Santo 
Domingo  “as  newsmen  to  cover  the  civil 
strife  in  that  country.” 

The  day  after  they  arrived,  the  two 
were  cleared  through  military  checkpoints 
“into  the  so-called  ‘rebel’  zone”  and  later 
were  nearing  a  checkpoint  to  return  to  the 
neutral  zone  in  a  car  marked  with  the 
Spanish  word  for  “press,”  report  said. 

The  Marine  officer  ordered  the  car 
halted  away  from  a  tank  blockade,  but  the 
order  for  the  occupants  to  get  out  “was 
not  immediately  complied  with.” 

When  the  Dominican  driver  did  begin  to 
get  out,  it  continued,  “several  rounds  of 
rifle  fire  came  from  the  area  beyond  the 
claimants’  car.  At  this,  the  drive  slammed 
his  door,  the  car  accelerated  violently  in 
reverse  and  at  this  point,  the  Marines 
opened  fire  on  the  car.” 

Both  men  received  multiple  wounds 
from  machinegun  fire,  the  report  said, 
with  Kennedy  hit  in  th  head  and  left  leg 
and  more  seriously  injured  than  Burt, 
whose  hip  was  “destroyed.” 

Burt  returned  to  work  in  Augpist  1965 
after  surgery  and  Kennedy  returned  in 
the  summer  of  the  next  year,  it  said. 
Kennedy  died  in  November  1971  in  Cana¬ 
da,  but  his  death  apparently  was  not 
related  to  the  gunshot  wounds. 

• 

BBDO  goes  public 

Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn  In¬ 
ternational  Inc.,  made  a  public  offering 
for  the  first  time  October  24.  The  agency 
reported  that  705,515  shares  were  offered 
at  $18  on  the  over-the-counter  market.  The 
remaining  1,807,785  outstanding  shares 
continue  to  be  held  by  present  stock¬ 
holders. 


Reporter  is  dismissed 
for  anti-Nixon  remark 

Almost  half  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Greensburg  (Pa.)  Tribune-Review  walked 
out  two  weeks  ago  charging  that  the  pa¬ 
per’s  firing  of  reporter  Jude  Dippold  was 
politically  motivated. 

Staff  members  charged  that  Dippold 
was  fired  when  he  made  the  following 
remark  in  the  T-R’s  offices  after  the 
resignation  of  Vicepresident  Spiro  Ag- 
new:  “One  down  and  one  to  go.” 

T-R  publisher  Richard  Mellon  Scaife 
gave  $1  million  to  the  Nixon  re-election 
campaign  and  has  contributed  heavily  to 
the  election  of  other  Republican  candi¬ 
dates. 

A  dozen  T-R  editors,  reporters  and  other 
staff  members  submitted  a  mass  resigna¬ 
tion  after  Dippold’s  firing.  The  T-R  hasn’t 
missed  an  edition,  despite  the  staff  short¬ 
age. 

On  October  19,  about  30  people  picketed 
the  T-R  office  protesting  the  paper’s  non¬ 
coverage  of  the  resignations  and  criticiz¬ 
ing  the  T-R’s  overall  coverage  of  local 
news.  The  paper  covered  the  protest  on  its 
front  page. 

T-R  assistant  publisher  Alan  G.  Nich¬ 
olas  told  the  crowd  that  the  paper’s  policy 
was  not  to  discuss  the  dismissals  or  resig¬ 
nations  of  any  of  its  employes.  Nicholas 
noted  that  the  staffers  involved  had  the 
option  of  returning  and  that  three  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  group  had  returned. 

T-R  editorial  page  editor  Molly  Brown 
would  not  comment  beyond  a  restatement 
of  the  paper’s  policy  against  publicizing 
employe  resignations  and  dismissals. 

• 

High  court  upholds 
prior  restraint  fine 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  October  23 
refused  to  interfere  with  contempt  of 
court  fines  levied  against  two  Baton 
Rouge,  La.  reporters.  There  was  no  writ¬ 
ten  opinion. 

The  court,  over  the  objection  of  Justice 
William  0.  Douglas,  rejected  an  appeal 
from  Larry  Dickinson  of  the  Baton  Rouge 
State  Times  and  Gibbs  Adams  of  the 
Baton  Rouge  Morning  Advocate.  The  re¬ 
porters  claimed  that  a  federal  district 
court  order  of  1971  against  reporting  on  a 
hearing  in  open  court  was  so  patently 
illegal  that  it  freed  them  from  any  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  comply  pending  an  ap¬ 
peal. 

They  reported  on  the  hearing  despite 
the  order  and  were  fined  $300  each. 

The  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in 
New  Orleans  agreed  that  the  order  was 
unconstitutional,  but  said  the  reporters 
should  have  appealed  it  before  reporting 
on  the  hearing.  The  appeals  court  then 
upheld  the  contempt  finding  of  District 
Court  Judge  Gorden  West. 

The  Justice  Department  took  the  posi¬ 
tion  in  a  brief  filed  by  former  U.S.  Solici¬ 
tor  General  Robert  H.  Bork  and  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Henry  E.  Petersen  be¬ 
fore  the  Supreme  Court  that  trial  judges 
should  be  able  to  impose  prior  restraint  on 
news  stories  on  the  speculation  that  such 
stories  might  infringe  on  the  defendant’s 
right  to  a  fair  trial  (E&P,  October  13). 
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Gannett  invests 
in  Dutch-based 
holding  company 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  directors  approved 
Wednesday  (October  24)  the  company’s 
first  investment  toward  the  acquisition  of 
communications  properties  in  Europe. 

The  directors  authorized  a  stock  inter¬ 
est  by  Gannett  in  Communica-Europe,  a 
newly  formed  Dutch  corporation,  rep¬ 
resenting  an  international  group  of  firms 
for  the  acquisition  of  European  communi¬ 
cations  companies. 

Paul  Miller,  chairman  of  the  board  and 
Allen  Neuharth,  president,  said  that  Com- 
munica-Europa  interests  in  magazine, 
book  publishing,  television  programming, 
and  related  businesses  “make  it  an  appro¬ 
priate  vehicle  for  any  possibility  of  entry 
that  Gannett  might  consider  into  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  communications  community. 

“Other  investors,  such  as  Australian 
publisher  Robert  Murdoch,  also  publishing 
in  London,  has  subscribed  w’ith  the  same 
intent.” 

The  Gannett  statement  said  the  stock 
interests  involves  a  $15,000  down  payment 
as  part  of  a  $250,000  committment.  How¬ 
ever,  the  investor  may  withdraw  before 
the  remainder  of  the  $250,000  is  paid  with 
the  loss  of  the  original  $15,000,  which  will 
pay  for  early  start-up  costs  and  research. 
The  balance  will  be  called  and  payable  if 
the  investor  approves  the  first  acquisi¬ 
tion. 

• 

Cabot  awards  presented 
to  three  journalists 

Three  new'smen  were  awarded  “distin¬ 
guished  journalistic  contributions  to  the 
advancement  of  inter-American  under¬ 
standing”  at  the  35th  annual  presentation 
of  the  Maria  Moors  Cabot  Prizes  at 
Columbia  University  on  Thursday  (Octo¬ 
ber  25). 

The  three  journalists  w’ere:  David  F. 
Belnap,  bureau  chief  in  Buenos  Aires,  Ar¬ 
gentina  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times;  Rev. 
Donald  J.  Casey,  M.M.,  editor  of 
Maryknoll  magazine  and  director  of 
World  Horizon  Films;  and  Diana  Julio  de 
Massot,  editor  and  publisher  of  La  Nueva 
Provincia  of  Bahia  Blanca,  Argentina. 

Each  prize  consists  of  a  gold  medal,  an 
honorarium  of  $1,000  and  travel  expen¬ 
ses. 


Dale  leaves  Enquirer 

Francis  L.  Dale,  president  and  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  since  1965, 
has  announced  he  is  leaving  the  news¬ 
paper  on  October  31.  Carl  H.  Lindner, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  American  Fi¬ 
nancial  Corporation  which  owms  the  En¬ 
quirer,  will  become  publisher  as  well  as 
chairman  of  the  board.  Dale  w’ent  to  the 
newspaper  from  the  law  firm  of  Frost  & 
Jacobs,  Cincinnati.  His  future  plans  were 
not  revealed. 
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Rystrom  elected 
NCEW  president 
at  annual  meeting 

By  Harry  Whitten 

The  National  Conference  of  Editorial 
Writers  held  its  annual  meeting  in  Hono¬ 
lulu,  October  9-13. 

The  meeting’s  theme  was  “Asia’s  Influ¬ 
ence  on  Our  Future,’’  and  a  program  was 
lined  up  that  included  panels  on  U.S.  di¬ 
plomacy  after  Vietnam,  China,  talks  on 
Hawaii’s  ethnic  mix,  on  Hawaii  and  the 
Hawaiians,  on  Japan’s  role,  and  on 
Asia. 

In  a  panel  discussion.  Dr.  Werner  Levi, 
University  of  Hawaii  professor  of  politi¬ 
cal  science,  said  the  Mideast  crisis  “was 
the  first  test”  of  the  detente  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  is 
an  indication  that  “this  so-called  detente 
has  failed  miserably. 

“I’m  in  favor  of  a  detente,  but  what  we 
got  isn’t  a  detente  but  a  very  bad  bar¬ 
gain,”  he  said. 

Listen  to  Asians 

John  M.  Allison,  former  American  am¬ 
bassador  to  Japan,  Indonesia  and 
Czechoslovakia,  another  panel  member, 
said  Asians  don’t  want  the  United  States 
to  withdraw  entirely  but  that  Americans 
should  do  more  listening  to  and  consulting 
with  Asians. 

Toshikazu  Kase,  Japan’s  first  ambassa¬ 
dor  to  the  United  Nations,  said  that  Pres¬ 
ident  Nixon’s  efforts  to  smooth  relations 
with  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  probably 
helped  Japan  to  do  the  same.  He  was  a 
luncheon  speaker  October  12. 

Japanese  investments  dominated  discus¬ 
sion  at  a  seminar  on  East-West  trade. 
George  S.  Kanahele,  head  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  investment  concern  based  in  Hono¬ 
lulu,  told  the  editors  that  some  Hawaii 
legislators  are  considering  legislation  to 
restrict  such  investments  and  warned  that 
Mainland  communities  also  “are  going  to 
see  some  serious  political  implications” 
from  the  investments. 

John  Zakarian,  editorial  writer  for  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  said  Japanese  in¬ 
vestments  could  cause  “pervasive  resent¬ 
ment,  because  of  the  nationalistic  factor” 
but  other  editorial  writers  said  Japanese 
investment  capital  was  to  be  welcomed. 

Open  meetings 

With  very  little  discussion,  the  NCEW 
membership  and  executive  board  reversed 
a  policy  of  many  years  that  restricted 
press  coverage  of  its  editorial  critique 
sessions. 

They  decided  to  eliminate  a  bylaw  that 
stated:  “Critique  publicity — Names  of  in¬ 
dividuals  and  newspapers  should  not  be 
used  but  the  general  content  of  critiques 
shall  be  fair  game  for  reporting  same.” 

By  striking  the  bylaw,  a  presumption  of 
openness  was  established,  executive  board 
members  explained. 

A  poll  of  the  NCEW  membership,  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Masthead,  the  NCEW  house 
organ,  found  a  majority  of  those  respond¬ 
ing  in  favor  of  full  reporting  of  critique 
sessions. 


Lloyd  R.  Armour,  executive  editor  of 
the  Nashville  Tennessean,  and  NCEW 
president,  reported  that  the  organization 
expects  soon  to  have  its  first  black  mem¬ 
bers.  He  said  membership  now  stands  at 
394  and  that  the  target  is  400  by  year’s 
end.  Registered  attendance  at  the  Honolu¬ 
lu  meeting  was  88  members;  the  total, 
including  wives,  was  146. 

New  officers 

Kenneth  Rystrom,  managing  editor  of 
the  Columbian,  Vancouver,  Wash.,  will 
succeed  Armour  as  president. 

Other  new  officers:  vice  president,  John 
G.  McCullough,  editor  of  editorial  page, 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin;  treasurer,  John 
J.  Zakarian,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch; 
secretary,  Clarke  M.  Thomas,  associate 
editor,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette;  executive 
board,  Sig  Gissler,  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal;  Robert  B.  Frazier,  Eugene  (Ore.) 
Register-Guard;  Robert  T.  Pittman,  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times;  Robert  T.  Bar¬ 
nard,  the  Courier-Journal,  Louisville,  Ky.; 
and  Richard  B.  Childs,  the  Flint  (Mich.) 
Journal,  who  continues  as  editor  of  the 
Masthead. 

Rystrom  said  that  during  his  tenure  as 
president  he  will  push  a  program  of 
regional  workshops,  modeled  after  work¬ 
shops  held  by  Oregon  and  Washington 
newspapers  over  the  Memorial  Day  week¬ 
end.  Rystrom  was  a  leading  figure  in  or¬ 
ganizing  the  Northwest  Regional  Confer¬ 
ence  which  Frazier  said  has  been  “highly 
successful.” 

The  1974  annual  meeting  will  be  held  in 
Louisville,  with  Barnard  as  program 
chairman. 

Armour  reported  that  the  NCEW  has 
heard  nothing  on  its  communications  to 
China  seeking  permission  for  a  tour  there 
and  that  it  will  be  up  to  the  new  president 
to  pursue  the  matter. 

On  recommendation  of  the  outgoing 
treasurer,  John  McCullough,  the  NCEW 
voted  to  increase  its  dues  from  $25  to  $35 
a  year.  Some  of  the  increased  funds  would 
be  used  for  journalistic  research  proj¬ 
ects. 

Armour  said  the  NCEW  is  pursuing  a 
project  to  encourage  more  journalism 
schools  to  teach  editorial  writing. 

• 

Price  hike  protest 

International  Paper  Co.  announced  it 
will  raise  the  price  of  its  Canadian-pro¬ 
duced  newsprint  price  by  $25  to  $200  a 
ton  effective  November  1. 

Domtar  Ltd.  and  Abitibi  Paper  Co. 
Ltd.,  other  large  newsprint  producers,  are 
planning  $15  price  hike. 

Davis  Taylor,  chairman  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
protested  the  “obvious  unfairness”  of  the 
new  $25  ton  hike  by  International  Paper. 
He  said: 

“Giving  only  one  week’s  notice  of  the 
largest  newsprint  price  increase  in  history 
is  unrealistic  and  presents  problems  which 
simply  cannot  be  solved  in  ways  which 
will  meet  the  needs  of  readers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  are  the  ultimate  consumers 
of  both  newsprint  manufacturers  and  the 
newspaper  publishers. 

“We  urge  other  newsprint  manufactur¬ 
ers  to  face  this  reality  and  not  follow  the 
unwise  action  of  International  Paper  Co.” 


Correction 


On  page  28  of  the  October  6  Editor 
&  Publisher  the  total  advertising  linage 
totals  for  the  first  six  months  of  1972 


were  in  error.  The  corresponding  totals 
for  1973  were  correct.  The  correct  linage 
for  the  top  10  newspapers,  as  measured 
by  Media  Records  Inc.,  in  1972  should  have 
bwn  reported,  as  follows: 

First  6  Months 

1972 


Morning 

Lot  Angsiss  Timot  . 

Miami  Harald  . 

Chicago  TrIbuna  . 

Wathington  Pott  . 

San  Jots  Mareury  . 

Phoanix  Rapubllc  . 

Houtton  Pott  . 

Dallat  Nawt  . 

Oranga  County  Raglttar  . 

St.  Patartburg  TImat  . 


H3l4.ia 
32.05«.4n 
27,212,110 
2i.OI7.l23 
24.3n.57i 
23,550, 1 00 
22,721,423 
21,413,125 
21,523,113 
20,I37,73« 


Evening 

Fort  Laudardala  Nawt  . 

Houtton  Chronicia  . 

San  Jota  Nawt  . 

Atlanta  Journal  . 

Phoanix  Gaiatta  . 

Oranga  County  Raglttar  . 

Dallat  TImat-narald  . 

banvar  Pott  . 

Milwaukaa  Journal  . 

San  Diago  Tribuna  . 


24.500,274 

25,523,720 

23,351,543 

23.505,074 

23,447,405 

21,523,103 

21,333,304 

20,424,124 

13,042,571 

13,703,233 


Sunday 

Lot  Angalat  Timot  . 

Now  York  TImat  . 

Miami  Harald  . 

Chicago  Tribuna  . 

Philadalphia  Inquirar . 

Now  York  Nawt  . 

Ootton  Globa  . 

Wathington  Pott  . 

Milwaukaa  Journal  . 

Houtton  Chronicia  . 


20,453,204 

20,432,033 

14,004,411 

I3,400.H7 

13,242,033 

13,074,335 

12,132,374 

11,705,420 

11,433,010 

11,422,333 


Six  and  Savan-Day  Totalt 

Lot  Angalat  T!mot-^S  .  54,774,072 

Miami  Harald— MS  .  44,043,107 

Chicago  Tribuna— MS  .  40,701,147 

Naw  York  Timat — MS  .  33,707,412 

Wathington  Pott — MS  .  37,002,751 

Houtton  Chronicia—^  .  37,l52,04i 

Fort  Laudardaia  Nawt — K  .  3S,i34,37S 

Atlanta  Journal  0  Journal  k  Conttitution — ES  33,471,414 

Phoanix  Rapublic— MS  .  32,540.500 

San  Jota  Mareury  0  Mareury  Nawt— MS .  32,133,322 


Martin  estate  stock 
acquired  by  Home  News 


The  Home  News  Publishing  Co.,  New 
Brunswick,  N.J.,  has  agreed  to  purchase 
all  common  shares  of  stock  in  the  corpora¬ 
tion  which  are  held  by  the  Kathleen  Boyd 
Martin  estate,  by  Timothy  Martin  and  by 
Edward  Martin  Jr.  as  guardian  of  Brian 
Martin. 

The  sellers  will  receive,  in  exchange, 
cash  and  shares  of  non-voting  redeemable 
preferred  stock. 

The  purchase  is  subject  to  surrogate’s 
approval  and  a  ruling  from  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  The  purchase  price  was 
not  disclosed. 

Kathleen  Boyd  Martin,  who  died  in  Jan¬ 
uary  of  1969,  was  the  sister  of  Hugh  N. 
Boyd,  publisher  of  The  Home  News  and 
president  of  the  Home  News  Publishing 
Co.  Timothy  and  Brian  Martin  are  sons  of 
Kathleen  and  Edward  Martin  Jr. 

Following  the  purchase,  the  remaining 
shareholders  will  be  Hugh  N.  Boyd; 
William  M.  Boyd,  executive  vice  pres¬ 
ident;  Hugh  M.  Boyd,  John  D.  Boyd  and 
Kathryn  O’Day  Boyd,  children  of  William 
M.  Boyd;  and  the  following  Home  News 
directors  and  officers:  Richard  N.  Sheble, 
senior  vicepresident  and  general  manag¬ 
er;  James  J.  Castles,  treasurer  and  con¬ 
troller,  and  Walter  P.  Nelson,  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  advertising  director. 
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Money-saving  ideas  aired 
by  newspaper  controllers 


By  Edward  M.  Swietnicki 

Lease — don’t  buy — in  this  current  era 
of  automation  and  ever-developing  techno¬ 
logy  in  cathode  ray  tube  equipment  and 
video  display  terminals  for  newspapers. 

This  is  one  of  the  money-saving  ideas 
recommended  by  speakers  at  the  Institute 
of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance 
Officers  annual  meeting  which  was  held 
October  14-17  at  the  Royal  York  Hotel  in 
Tonronto,  Canada. 

Constantly  changing  market 

“We  have  found  that  the  terminal  mar¬ 
ket  is  much  like  the  computer  market  was 
10  years  ago,  that  is,  constantly  changing. 

For  this  reason,  we  are  leasing  terminals 
on  a  year-to-year  basis,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  until  the  market  becomes  stabil¬ 
ized,”  recommended  Ronald  L.  Roswell, 
treasurer  of  Palm  Beach  Newspapers 
Inc.,  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Perry  Publications  Inc.,  predecessor  to 
Palm  Beach  Newspapers  Inc.,  pioneered 
the  development  of  computerized  typeset¬ 
ting.  The  initial  effort  utilized  an  RCA 
301  data-processing  system  and  soon  a 
second  301.  In  1965,  Perry  was  experi¬ 
menting  with  optical  scanning  devices  in 
Florida  and,  for  three  years,  utilized 
scanners  to  set  the  entire  newspaper. 
(Scanners  produced  the  “Annals  of  Amer¬ 
ica,”  a  20-volume  set  for  Encyclopedia 
Britannica.) 

“Even  today  we  are  constantly  evaluat¬ 
ing  new  terminals  being  marketed  as  to 
performance  and  price,”  Roswell  said  as 
he  urged  his  lease,  don’t  buy,  money¬ 
saving  philosophy. 

Here’s  the  current  automation  lineup  at 
the  group’s  papers,  the  West  Palm  Beach 
(Fla.)  Palm  Beach  Poet,  Times,  and  the 
Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  News:  a  data  process¬ 
ing  computer  system  capable  of  servicing 
128  lines  or  terminals  (of  which  64  lines 
are  presently  used) . 

VDTs  for  page  makeup 

The  change  to  photocomposition  and 
OCR’s  and  VDTs  has  enabled  Booth 
Newspapers  Inc.  to  reduce  its  work  force 
by  over  100  printers  in  about  a  year  and  a 
half,  reported  William  C.  Wieck,  manager 
of  the  group’s  computer  research  division 
in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  He  sees  a  bigger 
market  in  the  nation  for  VDT  manufac¬ 
turers.  “The  trend  in  our  business  as  we 
see  it  with  varying  activities  such  as 
NSDG  (Newspaper  Systems  Development 
Group)  and  individual  developments  is 
toward  more  VDTs  for  input  and  ulti¬ 
mately  VDTs  for  page  makeup.  Scanners 
will  have  their  place  for  inputting  previ¬ 
ously  prepared  material.  However,  we  see 
a  bigger  market  for  the  VDT  manufactur¬ 
ers.” 

All  8  Booth  Newspapers  Inc.  newspa¬ 
pers  were  converted  to  photocomposition 
during  the  past  year  and  a  half.  Five 
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newspapers  have  VDTs.  Two  utilize  scan¬ 
ners. 

A  noteworthy  ITU  contract 

Wieck  told  how  his  company  signed  a 
contract  with  the  International  Typogra¬ 
phical  Union  giving  the  union  jurisdiction 
over  the  input  handling  of  display  and 
classified  ad  copy  on  automation  equip¬ 
ment.  There  has  been  some  industry  eye¬ 
raising  at  this.  He  told  the  audience  of 
newspaper  finance  officers  “We  signed  the 
contract  for  a  very  good  reason,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  in  that  we  got  rid  of  bogus  and  do 
not  have  an  attrition  clause.” 

“Our  VDTs  are  all  within  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  union,  and  therefore,  are  used 
as  correction  devices  exclusively.  We  are 
evaluating  a  complete  VDT-OCR  input 
system.  However,  cost  justification  and 
jurisdiction,  which  will  probably  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  our  upcoming  negotiations,  will 
determine  whether  or  not  we  buy  such  a 
system.” 

The  cost-saving  features  of  automation 
in  newspapers  were  stressed  by  E.  S. 
Leigh,  who  recently  resigned  as  general 
manager  of  the  Ottawa  Citizen.  “For  the 
first  time  in  history  the  computer  has 
given  us  the  opportunity  for  fundamental 
change  in  business,”  he  said. 

The  Canadian  official  added,  “We  have 
a  job  to  do — to  make  our  product  more 
competitive  in  an  increasingly  competitive 
media  society.  We  need  the  best,  the  most 
exhaustive  computer  systems  to  help  us  do 
it.  If  you  strike  boldly,  based  on  a  valid 
concept,  you  will  not  have  to  worry  about 
the  wired  newspaper  or  the  other  things 
which  will  undoubtedly  come  sometimes 


. . .  The  technology  available  today  will  do 
more  than  you  can  possibly  dream  about. 
The  U.S.  put  a  man  on  the  moon  and  a 
man  stood  on  that  hostile  surface  with  a 
hand-held  camera  and  relayed  pictures 
back  to  earth  with  far  better  quality  than 
we  could  reproduce  in  our  newspaper.  So 
technology  outstrips  our  imagination.  If 
you  have  a  good  idea  don’t  let  anybody 
tell  you  ‘it’s  in  the  future.’  You  can  do  it 
now.  The  technology  can  do  more  than  we 
can  imagine.  Right  now.” 

Publishers  were  urged  to  consider  the 
value  of  computer  time  sharing  progprams. 
Samuel  G.  Hunt  Jr.,  general  manager  of 
Copley  Computer  Services  Inc.,  San 
Diego,  said  “One  book  definition  of 
time  sharing  is  that  it  is  a  mass  distribu¬ 
tion  technique  developed  for  and  applied 
to  data  processing.  Its  primary  underlying 
function  has  been  to  make  more  computer 
power  available  to  more  users.”  He  said 
Copley’s  utilization  of  computer  time 
sharing  discloses : 

— Small  as  well  as  large  newspapers 
can  have  access  to  a  large  computer.  “We 
at  Copley  Computer  Services  Inc.  exist  to 
reduce  costs,  make  the  best  data  process¬ 
ing  resources  available  and  keep  every¬ 
body  happy.  It  is  a  difficult  task  when 
many  newspapers  of  varying  sizes  report 
to  a  corporate  office  as  Copley.  The  an¬ 
swer  is  time  sharing.  I  like  to  think  of 
time  sharing  as  a  realistic  approach  to 
centralization  and  independence.” 

— The  cost  to  add  core  or  disk  space  is 
cheaper  than  leasing  a  stand-alone  com¬ 
puter. 

— Changing  to  a  larger  computer  to 
handle  business  growth  is  no  longer  neces¬ 
sary. 

— The  conversion  efforts  that  normally 
go  with  changing  to  a  larger  computer 
are  no  longer  necessary. 

— The  actual  programming  work  gets 
done  faster  since  the  computer  resources 
are  available  to  programmers  as  well  as 
for  production  work. 

— A  smaller  technical  staff  is  required 
(Continued  on  page  42) 


NEW  OFFICERS  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers 
and  Finance  Officers  on  October  15.  Seated:  Incoming  president  Lawrence  D.  Guelfo  III 
(center),  comptroller,  Baton  Rouge  (La. I  State-Times  and  Morning  Advocate,  flanked  by 
Ned  J.  Bradley,  first  vicepresident,  (left),  who  is  business  manager,  Columbus  (Ind.)  Re¬ 
public,  and  (right),  second  vicepresident,  Frank  E.  Russell,  business  manager,  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star  and  News.  Standing:  Duane  P.  Rosenthal,  controller.  Observer  Newspapers  Inc., 
Livonia,  Mich.,  treasurer,  and  William  R.  Cobb,  assistant  business  manager  and  assistant 
to  the  publisher,  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer. 
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Ad-Zecs — ^Here’s  a  rundown 
on  men  with  tacky  problems 

By  Jerome  H.  Walker 


What  is  an  Ad-Zec? 

The  Florida  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association  (FNAE)  has 
coined  that  title  for  its  members. 

Twice  a  year  the  ad-zecs  from  35  daily 
newspapers — every  paper  has  at  least  one 
ad-zec — gather  for  discussion  of  mutual 
problems  that  run  the  gamut  from  A  to 
Z. 

Old  and  new  topics  crowded  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  their  79th  meeting  (October 
18-20)  at  Cypress  Gardens,  with  Jack 
Rynerson,  publisher  of  the  family-owned 
Winter  Haven  News-Chief,  as  the  official 
host.  Almost  all  of  the  ad-zecs  came  from 
newspapers  owned  or  affiliated  with 
groups. 

The  following  paragraphs,  distilled 
from  the  formal  and  informal  talk  ses¬ 
sions,  contain  samples  of  the  kinds  of 
problems  found  on  a  Florida  newspaper 
ad  manager’s  desk  these  days : 

Political  ads 

“We  just  aren’t  accepting  any  more  po¬ 
litical  advertising,”  remarked  one  ad-zec 
from  a  large  newspaper,  commenting  on  a 
new  state  law  that  says  the  media  must 
give  all  candidates  for  public  office  their 
lowest  rate  for  space.  The  act  is  still  open 
to  interpretation  but  generally  it  is  taken 
to  mean  that  a  candidate  for  school  board, 
for  example,  is  entitled  to  the  same  rate 
as  that  charged  to  a  retailer  who  earns  a 
low  rate  by  contracting  for  large  volume. 
The  political  ad  rate  law,  in  the  view  of 
the  ad-zecs,  is  unrealistic  and  may  result 
in  putting  a  damper  on  such  advertising 
instead  of  working  to  the  advantage  of  a 
politician.  As  one  ad-zec  put  it,  “We  have 
planned  a  $26  million  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  facility  on  the  strength  of  anticipated 
volume  contracts.  We  couldn’t  make  any 
plans  based  on  political  advertising.  In 
many  instances,  losers  don’t  pay.” 

Deceptive  copy 

Newspapers  aren’t  being  held  responsi¬ 
ble,  under  the  state’s  new  “Little  FTC 
Act,”  if  they  publish  false,  unfair  or  de¬ 
ceptive  advertising.  But,  the  Attorney 
General’s  aide  for  consumer  protection. 
Rod  Tennyson,  said  he  hopes  the  newspa¬ 
pers  will  cooperate  in  investigations  that 
can  lead  to  cease  and  desist  orders  against 
a  merchant  or  other  advertiser.  Tennyson 
made  it  clear  that  newspapers  will  be  put 
“on  notice”  when  a  court  order  has  been 
issued.  A  tearsheet  of  the  ad  and  a  copy 
of  the  order  will  be  sent  to  the  ad  depart¬ 
ment  and  this  should  be  taken  as  a  warn¬ 
ing  not  to  continue  to  publish  the  ad.  If 
the  advertiser  amends  the  copy  it  should 
be  checked  out  with  the  consumer  protec¬ 
tion  office.  “We’re  not  going  after  news¬ 
papers,”  Tennyson  emphasized,  “but  if  a 
publisher  has  actual  knowledge  of  the  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  intent  to  deceive  he  is  subject  to 
prosecution  and  a  $5,000  fine.” 


Tennvson  said  his  philosophy  in  fair 
trade  distinguishes  between  deception  and 
advocacy.  A  bait-and-switch  ad  scheme,  he 
said,  is  deceptive  but  the  law  permits 
advocacy  to  the  fullest  extent  because 
“that’s  just  puffing  a  product  or  service.” 
Exempt  from  the  advertising  regulation, 
he  noted,  are  the  banks,  savings  and  loan 
institutions,  and  public  utility  firms — all 
of  which,  in  his  words,  “have  the  strong¬ 
est  lobbies  in  Tallahassee.” 

Airline  syndrome 

An  ad-zec  has  to  keep  in  close  touch 
with  the  newsroom  if  he  wants  to  protect 
some  airline  advertising.  If  there’s  a  ma¬ 
jor  air  crash  most  of  the  agencies  placing 
airline  copy  ask  the  papers  to  yank  any 
ads  scheduled  that  day.  The  contract  for 
Delta  copy  stipulates  that  it  cannot  be  run 
on  any  day  the  paper  carries  a  crash  story 
or  even  an  account  of  a  damage  suit 
growing  out  of  an  accident.  However, 
some  ad-zecs  said  they  take  it  only  on  the 
condition  that  killing  an  ad  won’t  entail  a 
major  makeover  of  the  paper.  The  ques¬ 
tion  raised  in  a  seminar  was,  “what  is  our 
responsibility  in  living  up  to  an  adver¬ 
tiser’s  business  philosophy?”  There  w’as 
only  one  answer:  “If  you  want  the  linage, 
you  try.” 

Back-to-back  coupons 

“Only  if  any  part  of  a  cents-off  coupon 
infringes  on  another  do  we  give  a  make¬ 
good,”  seemed  to  be  the  consensus  after 
a  roundtable  discussion  of  food  ads  and 
the  problems  their  coupons  can  create. 
Some  large-city  dailies  have  as  many  as 
16  out  of  20  food  ads  with  coupons  in  one 
day’s  issue.  One  ad-zec  said  his  layout 
people  double-check  dummies  or  page 
proofs,  actually  lining  up  the  pages  back 
to  back,  to  protect  against  overlapping 
coupons.  The  majority  of  participants  in 
the  discussion  said  they  accede  to  demands 
for  make-goods,  but  almost  the  same  ones 
said  they  didn’t  think  that  disallowing 
make-goods  would  have  any  effect  on  fu¬ 
ture  schedules.  In  answer  to  a  related 
question  at  the  session  conducted  by  Peter 
E.  D’Elia,  general  ad  manager  of  the 
Hollywood  Sun-Tattler,  no  paper  reported 
losing  national  linage  because  of  position 
requirements. 

Insurance  preprints 

“Do  you  accept  insurance  solicitation 
preprints  on  an  exclusive  one-per-day  ba¬ 
sis?”  This  question  elicited  a  variety  of 
legal  opinions.  Some  ad-zecs  have  been 
advised  that  their  papers  cannot  grant 
this  privilege.  Others  said  it  doesn’t  jibe 
with  newspaper  practice  in  the  market¬ 
place;  competitive  businesses  of  all  kinds 
run  ads  the  same  day,  so  why  not  insur¬ 
ance  firms?  In  defense  of  the  insurance 
companies’  desire  for  exclusivity,  several 
ad-zecs  pointed  out  that  more  than  one 


such  ad  on  any  one  day  results  in  a  lower 
coupon  return  for  each  advertiser,  thus 
raising  his  cost-per-retum  factor.  This 
doesn’t  do  the  newspaper  any  good,  it  was 
asserted. 

Preprint  slump 

A  lull  has  settled  over  the  preprint 
field,  at  least  in  respect  to  national  ac¬ 
counts,  and  the  Newspaper  Preprint  Serv¬ 
ice  may  be  in  trouble,  ad-zecs  warned. 
The  word  from  ad  agencies  has  been  that 
major  accounts  are  holding  back  (1)  be¬ 
cause  of  the  economy  and  (2)  because  of 
the  scarcity  and  increasing  cost  of  news¬ 
print.  Several  ad-zecs  reported  the  cancel¬ 
lation  of  insertion  orders  in  recent  weeks 
for  large  preprint  business.  At  the  same 
time,  there  is  little  or  no  activity  in  re¬ 
spect  to  SpectaColor  and  Hi-fi  inserts.  A 
blockbuster  campaign  in  behalf  of 
'’olkswagen  Southeast  is  coming  to  news¬ 
papers  with  insertion  orders  from  dealers 
in  some  instances  and  from  the  Doyle, 
Dane,  Bernbach  agency  in  other  in¬ 
stances.  In  other  words,  the  business  is 
being  split  between  general  and  retail, 
depending  on  where  the  dealers  can  get 
the  lower  rate.  Manufacturers  have 
boosted  the  cooperative  ad  allowance  to 
dealers  from  $25  to  $50  a  car  but  most  of 
the  ad-zecs  don’t  anticipate  a  heavy  flow 
back  to  newspapers  unless  auto  sales  fall 
off  sharply. 

Rate  differential 

The  vote  was  unanimous  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive  when  this  question  was  asked:  “Will 
national  linage  continue  to  be  eroded  by 
granting  of  retail  rates  to  national  ac¬ 
counts?”  In  some  offices  this  trend  has 
resulted  in  merger  of  the  national  and 
local  sales  staffs.  In  almost  the  same  voice 
the  group  said  they  are  losing  business  to 
the  Sunday  supplements.  An  extra  gripe 
in  this  respect  was  that  the  national  ad 
department  is  required  to  assist  in  reader 
complaints  on  mail  order  ads  that  appear 
in  the  supps.  All  of  the  papers  have  some 
regulations  governing  acceptance  of  mail 
order  ads. 

What  does  NAB  do? 

A  grass  roots  undercurrent  of  disen¬ 
chantment  with  the  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Bureau’s  sales  efforts  surfaced  in  a 
session  attended  by  a  dozen  ad-zecs  and 
three  salesmen  from  representative  firms. 
A  bill  of  particulars  included  (1)  NAB 
gives  too  much  of  its  attention  to  retail 
accounts;  (2)  NAB  is  unresponsive  to 
requests  of  newspapers  for  help  on  a  spe¬ 
cial  problem;  (3)  NAB  ignores  the  basic 
market  appeal  of  the  smaller  papers;  (4) 
NAB  wastes  a  lot  of  publishers’  money  on 
fancy  research.  More  moderate  criticism 
allowed  that  it  was  a  good  move  for  NAB 
to  contact  main  offices  of  the  big  retail 
chains.  An  ad-zec  of  a  paper  in  a  giant 
group  complained  that  much  of  the  NAB 
research  “may  be  humorous  but  it  fails  to 
get  across  the  points  that  we  stress  in 
regard  to  a  newspaper’s  coverage  of  a 
total  market.”  Just  before  this  discussion 
the  ad-zecs  had  witnessed  the  Bureau’s 
latest  cartoon-and-commentary  presenta¬ 
tion  on  “psychographic  groups”  to  which 
ad  messages  are  being  direct^.  A  propos¬ 
al  to  address  their  grievances  to  the  NAB 
(Continued  on  page  41) 
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Advertising  scene  By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

NAB  SPURS  DRIVE  FOR  MORE  CO-OP  REVENUE 


Last  year,  $1  billion  co-op  dollars  went 
unspent  and  Richard  R.  Bogash,  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau’s  Retail/- 
Vendor  Relations  Director  keeps  that  big 
target  squarely  in  the  crosshairs  of  his 
rifle. 

Bogash  has  a  double  barrelled  approach 
that  is  moving  more  co-op  dollars  into 
newspaper  ad  columns  and  moving  more 
merchandise  off  dealers  shelves.  “Major 
manufacturers  listen  more  closely  when 
you  talk  merchandising  than  when  you 
talk  advertising,”  notes  Bogash.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  his  pitch  to  such  giants  as 
Kodak,  G.E.,  Arrow  Shirts  et  al  is  to 
enthuse  the  merchant  with  the  co-op  story 
while  the  original  sale  is  being  made. 
Seeing  the  possibility  of  moving  the  mer¬ 
chandise  quickly  results  in  larger  orders. 
At  the  same  time,  Bogash  whirls  around 
the  country  holding  seminars  in  each 
INAE  region  in  addition  to  3  day  Co-op 
Workshops  for  newspaper  co-op  co¬ 
ordinators  and  salesmen,  showing  them 
how  to  tap  into  the  rich  co-op  lode  by 
timing  their  approach  to  coincide  with  the 
manufacturers  sales  drives. 

The  ideal  merchandising/advertising 
combination  for  which  Bogash  strives  is  to 
have  a  newspaper’s  co-op  coordinator  set 
up  a  working  relationship  with  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  sales  representative  in  his 
area.  After  the  sales  rep  makes  his  pitch 
and  while  the  dealer  is  still  thinking 
about  his  merchandise  purchase  and  plan¬ 
ning  his  sales  efforts,  the  newspapers’  ad 
man  walks  in  with  copy  supplied  by  the 
manufacturer  and  with  the  retailer’s  logo 
in  place,  all  ready  to  go. 

Co-op  facts 

This  coordination  of  effort  between  the 
newspaper  and  manufacturer  has  the  full 
blessing  and  cooperation  of  many  of  the 
nation’s  leading  manufacturers.  Their 
support  for  the  program  has  been  sparked 
by  the  continuing  contacts  Bogash  makes 
with  them.  An  audio/visual  presentation 
prepared  by  the  Bureau  under  the  aegis 
of  the  Retail  Advertising  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  accompanies  Bogash  on  his  manu¬ 
facturer  and  agency  calls.  It  points  up 
some  of  the  co-op  facts  of  life  such  as: 

— About  50%  of  newspaper  retail  ex¬ 
penditures  are  co-op  dollars. 

— Of  the  $3.2  billion  dollars  appropri¬ 
ated  for  co-op,  $1.7  was  spent  in  newspa¬ 
pers,  half  a  billion  in  other  media  and,  as 
indicated,  $1  billion  was  not  spent. 

That’s  where  the  advertisers  sit  up  and 
take  notice.  The  presentation  goes  on: 

....  “If  your  retailers  are  not  using 
your  co-op  money,  you’re  losing  sales  just 
as  you  would  if  three  of  your  best  sales¬ 
men  quit  and  went  to  work  for  a  competi¬ 
tor.  You  don’t  think  of  that  as  saving 
salary  money,  you  know  it  means  lost 
sales  .  .  .” 

What  can  the  manufacturer  get  when 
the  co-op  allotment  is  used?  “For  one 
thing,  co-op  can  help  your  salesmen  get  a 
bigger  piece  of  the  retailer’s  open-to-buy. 
Co-op  can  also  help  your  product  get  more 


shelf  space  and  more  display  space  in 
dealer’s  stores.  And,  Anally,  co-op  can 
help  you  get  a  bigger  share  of  those  hard 
to  get  retailer  promotion  dollars — which 
all  adds  up  to  more  sales.” 

Then  Bogash  goes  on  to  tell  how  news¬ 
papers  can  put  a  co-op  oriented  newspa¬ 
per  sales  force  of  17,000  local  newspaper 
advertising  salesmen  into  the  manufactur¬ 
er’s  co-op  effort.  Through  our  regular  Co¬ 
op  Workshops,  Bogash  notes,  these  news¬ 
paper  sales  people  are  cautioned  “.  .  .  to 
do  a  lot  more  than  just  sell  linage.  We 
tell  these  guys  there’s  no  point  in  selling 
linage  unless  it  results  in  sales  for  the 
manufacturer’s  product.” 

Strong  support 

The  co-op  seminars  which  are  conducted 
by  Bogash  has  also  been  a  spur  to  the 
strong  manufacturer  support  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  At  the  most  recent  meeting  held  in 
Toledo  on  October  18th  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  Michigan,  Indiana  as 
well  as  Ohio  attended  to  hear  advertising 
and  sales  executives  from  Armstrong 
Cork,  Champion  Spark  Plugs,  Disston 
Power  Tools,  Eastman  Kodak  and  the  ma¬ 
jor  appliance  division  of  General  Electric 
outline  their  forthcoming  co-op  projects 
and  answer  questions. 

At  meetings  such  as  that  held  in 
Toledo,  manufacturers  bring  in  their 
regional  executives  whose  sales  responsi¬ 
bilities  comform  to  the  distribution  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  newspapers  present.  Thus  at 
one  meeting,  the  manufacturer  can  talk  to 
the  key  newspapers  with  whom  they  will 
be  involved  in  an  upcoming  promotion. 

To  nail  down  a  broad  based  cooperative 
advertising  effort,  such  companies  as  Ar¬ 
row  Shirts,  Mattel  Toys,  Champion  Spark 
plugs  supply  the  Bureau  for  distribution 
to  its  members,  with  1100  copies  of  their 
promotional  material  including  lists  of 
their  sales  reps  in  each  region.  Further¬ 
more  they  alert  the  sales  reps  to  expect  a 
contact  from  their  local  newspapers  for 
the  purpose  of  tying  in  the  co-op  advertis¬ 
ing  with  merchandise  sale. 

The  information  supplied  to  member 
newspapers  is  in  the  form  of  frequent 
co-op  Bulletins  which  provide,  in  addition 
to  advertising  material  and  rep’s  list,  the 
individual  manufacturer’s  co-op  advertis¬ 
ing  allowance  terms.  Armed  with  this  in¬ 
formation  the  salesman  is  able  the  help 
the  retailer  work  out  an  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  that  will  utilize  the  funds  available, 
generally  based  on  his  purchases.  This  is 
the  point  at  which  most  cooperative  dol¬ 
lars  fail  to  get  spent.  Many  retailers  are 
only  vaguely  aware  of  the  advertising 
possibilities  inherent  in  the  purchases 
they  have  made.  The  informed  newspaper 
rep  can  work  out  a  program,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  manufacturers,  the  dealer 
and  of  course  the  newspaper. 

Utilizing  this  type  of  information,  Jim 
Sable,  co-op  coordinator  of  the  Minneapo¬ 
lis  Star  and  Tribune  recently  submitted  a 
full  page  ad  which  the  paper  ran  for  a 
neighborhood  hardware  store.  The  page 


Post  Office  to  place 
ads  in  379  newspapers 

Newspapers  are  being  used  exclusively 
in  the  United  States  Post  Office’s  $4  mil¬ 
lion  campaign  based  on  the  theme,  “You 
have  the  questions.  We  have  the  an¬ 
swers.” 

Because  of  the  local  orientation  of  the 
unique  Post  Office  informational  effort, 
Albert  A.  Haas,  media  supervisor  at 
Needham  Harper  &  Steers  said  newspa¬ 
pers  were  selected  to  do  the  job.  There 
will  be  12  ads,  each  1800  lines  (6  full 
columns)  placed  in  379  newspapers  in  323 
cities.  Tabs  will  get  1000  liners.  Ads  are 
scheduled  to  appear  through  current  fiscal 
period  ending  June  30. 

While  the  agency  has  set  the  dates, 
Haas  said  local  postmasters  may  make 
changes  in  the  copy.  Ads  will  be  signed  by 
the  local  postmasters  on  whose  behalf 
they  are  being  run. 


was  composed  of  12  small  ads  featuring 
items  such  as  Zebco  Fishing  Reels,  Ray-0- 
Vac  flashlights.  Wizard  Charcoal  etc.,  all 
of  whom  had  co-op  programs  available.  As 
Sable  pointed  out  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Bureau’s  “CO-OPPORTUNITIES”  bulle¬ 
tin,  “Carter  Ellis,  our  account  representa¬ 
tive  responsible  for  this  ad,  used  12  sepa¬ 
rate  co-op  programs  to  produce  this  page 
.  .  .  This  incidentally  is  not  an  isolated 
case,  but  merely  a  typical  example  of  the 
way  many  members  of  our  staff  have  been 
using  co-op  to  sell  additional  linage.” 

Purpose  of  the  three  day  Co-op  Work¬ 
shops  Bogash  conducts  is  to  train  more 
newspaper  co-op  coordinators  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  material  provided.  These 
workshops  are  open  to  anyone  on  the  staff 
and  many  newspapers  send  different  peo¬ 
ple  to  the  meetings,  as  they  occur  for 
indoctrination.  In  addition  Bogash  will 
take  his  Workshop  on  the  road  for  indi¬ 
vidual  member  newspaper  meetings.  The 
newspaper  merely  pays  the  expenses  for 
one  man. 

• 

Norman  Chandler,  74; 
led  Los  Angeles  Times 

Norman  Chandler,  former  publisher  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  a  builder  of 
one  of  the  great  American  publishing  em¬ 
pires,  died  October  20  at  74. 

Chandler  was  the  third  generation  of 
his  family  to  run  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
He  retired  as  publisher  in  1960,  to  be 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Otis,  but  continued 
to  direct  the  expansion  and  diversification 
of  The  Times  Mirror  Company,  the  parent 
concern  of  which  he  was  chairman  of  the 
board  and  chief  executive  from  1961  to 
1968,  when  he  became  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee. 

Under  his  leadership,  the  Times  Mirror 
Company,  through  acquisitions,  became  a 
publisher  of  encyclopedias,  paperback 
books,  Bibles,  dictionaries,  medical  books 
and  periodicals,  legal  treaties,  charts  and 
maps. 

The  company  also  acquired  Newsday, 
the  Dallas  Times  Herald  and  the  Orange 
Coast  Pilot  in  Costa  Mesa,  Calif. 
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Third  quarter  reports 


NEW  YORK  TIMES 

The  New  York  Times  Company  report¬ 
ed  consolidated  net  income  for  the  three 
months  ended  September  30,  1973,  of  $4,- 
195,000,  or  37^  a  common  share  outstand¬ 
ing,  compared  with  $3,218,000  or  28^  a 
share,  in  the  third  quarter  of  1972. 

The  1972  quarterly  results  included  an 
extraordinary  credit  of  $1,246,000,  or  11^ 
a  share,  from  the  sale  of  Family  Circle 
magazine’s  50%  interest  in  Standbrook 
Publications,  Limited,  publishers  of  Fami¬ 
ly  Circle  (Great  Britain.) 

Consolidated  net  income  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  1973  was  $13,936,000,  or 
1.23  a  share,  compared  with  $8,461,000,  or 
73<  a  share,  including  the  extraordinary 
cr^it,  for  the  same  period  in  1972. 

For  the  first  three  quarters  of  1973,  net 
income  of  The  New  York  Times  newspa¬ 
per  was  67^  a  share  against  22^  for  the 
nine-month  period  last  year;  subsidiary 
operations  earned  40^  a  share  against 
34  ^  a  year  ago  and  newsprint  associates 
earned  lO^f  against  six  16^  six  in  1972. 

Consolidated  revenues  for  the  nine 
months  were  $261,986,000  in  1973  and 
$238,115,000  in  1972.  Third  quarter  re¬ 
venues  were  $86,591,000  this  year  and 
$77,046,000  in  the  comparable  period  last 
year. 

Advertising  volume  for  The  Times  for 
the  nine  months  was  58,699,000  lines,  com¬ 
pared  with  56,914,000  lines  in  the  compar¬ 
able  1972  period.  Due  to  a  favorable  ad¬ 
vertising  rate  mix,  revenues  from  adver¬ 
tising  increased  to  $139,353,000  in  this 
year’s  first  nine  months  from  $124,207,000 
in  1972.  The  mix  resulted  from  an  in¬ 
crease  in  higher-rate  linage  and  a  rate 
increase  in  April.  Last  year,  a  rate  in¬ 
crease  in  comparable  classifications  went 
into  effect  in  August. 

Circulation  of  the  Times  for  the  nine 
months  averaged  845,869  daily  in  1973 
and  840,431  in  1972.  The  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  stood  at  an  average  of  1,452,306  co¬ 
pies  this  year,  compared  with  1,441,373  in 
1972. 

The  ten  Florida  newspapers  owned  by 
the  Company  had  revenues  for  the  quar¬ 
ter  of  $3,385,000  and  pre-tax  earnings  of 
$851,000  in  1973.  These  figures  compared 
with  $2,997,000  in  revenues  and  $779,000 
in  pre-tax  earnings  in  the  third  quarter  of 
1972.  For  the  nine-month  period  this  year, 
the  newspapers  had  revenues  of  $10,158,- 
000  and  pre  tax  earnings  of  $2,800,000. 
The  comparable  figures  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1972  were  $8,633,000  and  $1,- 
933,000. 

*  *  * 

POST  CORP. 

.\n  18%  increase  in  third  quarter  earn¬ 
ings,  translating  into  a  24%  increase  in 
earnings  per  share,  was  reported  by  Post 
Corporation.  Increases  for  the  first  nine 
months  are  19%  for  earnings  and  24%  for 
earnings  per  share. 

Post’s  earnings  before  securities  trans¬ 
actions  in  the  third  quarter  were  $463,- 
295  compared  with  $393,527  for  the  com¬ 
parable  quarter  a  year  ago.  Because  the 
firm  has  fewer  shares  outstanding,  the 
per  share  comparison  is  wider — 52  cents 


this  year  compared  with  42  cents  last 
year. 

Earnings  for  the  first  nine  months 
stand  at  $1,263,651,  almost  exactly  $200,- 
000  ahead  of  last  year’s  $1,063,664.  Per 
share  earnings  for  the  year  to  date  are 
$1.40  compared  with  $1.13  a  year  ago. 

*  *  * 

BIDDER 

Ridder  Publications,  Inc.  reported  a 
24.4%  increase  in  third  quarter  earnings 
over  the  same  period  last  year. 

Net  earnings  for  the  third  quarter  end¬ 
ed  September  30,  1973  after  amortization 
of  goodwill  of  $221,000  (2.4^  per  share), 
were  $3,655,000,  or  40^  per  common 
share,  on  revenues  of  $42,926,000.  This 
compares  to  net  earnings  of  $2,937,000,  or 
32^  per  share,  on  revenues  of  $34,954,000 
for  the  year  earlier  period. 

Earnings  per  share  figures  are  based  on 
the  average  number  of  shares  outstanding 
and  equivalent  shares,  9,128,387  for  1973 
and  9,146,087  for  1972. 

Nine  months  earnings  increased  15.4 
percent  over  the  comparable  period  last 
year. 

For  the  nine  months  ended  September 
30,  1973,  net  earnings  after  amortization 
of  goodwill  of  $368,000  (4.0^  per  share) 
were  $10,157,000,  or  $1.11  per  share  on 
revenues  of  $120,650,000,  as  compared  to 
net  earnings  of  $8,801,000,  or  96^  per 
share,  on  revenues  of  $104,415,000  for  the 
same  period  last  year. 

Earnings  per  share  figures  are  based  on 
the  average  number  of  shares  outstanding 
and  equivalent  shares,  9,132,320  for  1973 
and  9,146,087  for  1972. 

Earnings  of  the  Wichita  Eagle  and 
Beacon  (acquired  on  April  30,  1973)  are 
included  in  the  consolidated  statement  of 
earnings  from  May  1.  After  givine:  effect 
to  amortization  of  goodwill,  the  Wichita 
papers  made  a  material  contribution  to 
both  the  third  quarter  and  nine  months 
profits.  However,  if  the  interest  cost  on 
monies  borrowed  to  complete  the  purchase 
were  also  charged  directly  against 
Wichita,  the  papers’  contribution  to  earn¬ 
ings  would  not  be  significant. 

*  »  « 

BOOTH 

Booth  Newspapers,  Inc.  reported  net  in¬ 
come  for  the  nine  months  ended  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1973  increased  to  $6,875,000,  or 
$1.40  per  share,  13.0%  ahead  of  the  $6,- 
082,000,  or  $1.24  per  share  restated  for 
the  comparable  1972  period.  Operating  re¬ 
venues  totaled  $88,270,000,  4.9%  over  re¬ 
stated  1972  nine  month  revenues  of  $84,- 
114,000. 

Results  for  1972  have  been  restated  to 
include  those  of  Parade  Publications,  Inc., 
acquired  on  a  pooling  of  interests  basis  in 
March,  1973. 

Advertising  linage  at  the  eight  newspa¬ 
pers  and  at  Parade  is  running  ahead  of 
year  earlier  levels,  with  particular  im¬ 
provement  noted  more  recently.  Advertis¬ 
ing  revenues  have  also  been  favorably 
affected  by  the  relatively  modest  advertis¬ 
ing  rate  increases  which  have  been  put 
into  effect  at  various  dates  during  1973  at 
six  of  the  eight  newspapers  and  at  Par¬ 
ade. 


Newspaper  circulation  is  about  even 
with  last  year.  Circulation  growth  at  Par¬ 
ade  4.5%  over  1972. 

*  «  * 

KNIGHT 

Knight  Newspapers,  Inc.  reported  quar¬ 
terly  earnings  of  45<  per  share  bringing 
the  total  for  the  year  to  $1.48,  an  increase 
of  12.1  per  cent  over  last  year. 

The  third  quarter  profits  were  up  from 
42^  a  share  a  year  ago,  an  increase  of  7 
per  cent. 

The  1973  third  quarter  results  com¬ 
pared  with  the  1972  third  quarter  were: 

•  Operating  revenue,  $81,896,000,  up 
9.9  per  cent  from  $74,512,000. 

•  Operating  income  $9,415,000,  up  13.4 
per  cent  from  $8,302,000. 

•  Net  income,  $4,823,000,  up  10.0  per 
cent  from  $4,384,000. 

Results  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
year  were : 

•  Operating  revenue,  $246,100,000  up 
9.4  per  cent  from  $224,943,000. 

•  Operating  income,  $29,968,000  up 
11.2  per  cent  from  $26,944,000. 

•  Net  income,  $15,534,000  up  12.4  per 
cent  from  $13,823,000. 

Lee  Hills,  board  chairman,  said:  “We 
are  quite  pleased  by  the  increase  in  third 
quarter  profits  because  we  had  some  ob¬ 
stacles  to  overcome.  A  one-day  wildcat 
strike  in  Philadelphia  cost  us  2-3<  per 
share  and  the  $5  per  ton  newsprint  in¬ 
crease  August  1  reduced  our  quarterly 
profits  another  l<f. 

“On  October  1,  we  pre-notified  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council  of  our  intention  to  in¬ 
crease  certain  prices  to  offset  newsprint 
and  other  cost  increases  already  incurred. 
We  are  hopeful  this  action  will  strengthen 
our  fourth  quarter  earnings.” 

«  *  « 

MEDIA  GENERAL 

Media  General  reported  third  quarter 
earnings  of  $2,173,000,  up  22.6%  from  $1,- 
772,000  in  the  same  period  of  last  year. 
Per  share  earnings  rose  from  $0.49  to 
$0.60  in  the  same  period. 

For  the  first  nine  months,  earnings  rose 
31.8%,  from  $5,191,000  to  $6,842,000  or 
from  $1.44  to  $1.90  per  share. 

There  were  revenue  gains  in  both  peri¬ 
ods.  Excluding  discontinued  operations, 
revenue  in  the  third  quarter  increased 
from  $27,876,000  to  $31,386,000,  or  12.6%; 
and  in  the  first  nine  months  from  $83,130,- 
000  to  $95,251,000,  or  14.6%. 

Donnahoe  also  announced  that  Media 
General  has  acquired  21.33%  of  the  com¬ 
mon  stock  and  40%  of  the  preferred  stock 
of  the  Virginia  Fibre  Corporation. 

“We  are  especially  interested  in  this 
operation,”  Donnahoe  said,  “because  there 
may  be  a  possibility  of  our  building  a 
newsprint  machine,  in  conjunction  with 
Virginia  Fibre,  utilizing  our  Garden  State 
process  of  reclaiming  old  newspapers  as  a 
basic  raw  material.” 

*  «  « 

MULTIMEDIA 

Multimedia,  Inc.  net  earnings  before 
amortization  of  goodwill  were  $4,317,361 
for  the  nine  months  ended  September  30, 
1973  compared  with  $3,820,131  for  the 
nine  months  of  1972.  Quarterly  earnings 
were  $1,303,750  compared  with  $1,286,041. 
Revenues  totaled  $36,711,156  for  the  nine 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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October  exhibit 


"Nof  Everybody  Reads  the  Captions" 
has  been  the  theme  of  a  month-long 
showing  of  news  and  feature  photos  by 
Joseph  Balter,  29-year-old  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  of  the  Passaic  (N.J.)  Herald- 
News,  at  the  Clifton  Public  Library. 

Balter  selected  "people"  pictures  for 

his  one-man  show  from  among  many 
which  have  won  awards  and  to  empha¬ 
size  humor  and  emotion.  Photos  on  this 
page  are  from  the  exhibition. 

Balter's  first  full-time  staff  job  was 

with  the  Associated  Press  in  New  York 
as  a  photo  library  assistant.  His  pictures 
in  those  days,  usually  made  during  lunch 
hours  and  other  free  time,  would  appear 
mysteriously  on  the  picture  desk  and 
get  used  on  the  wire.  He  moved  to  New 
Jersey  to  join  the  Newark  Star-Ledger 
photo  staff  and  subsequently  served  as 
photo  editor  of  Long  Island  weeklies, 
returning  to  the  Garden  State  as  a 
Herald-News  staff  photographer  In  April 
of  this  year. 


"DOUBLE  PLAY” — The  occasion  was  a  high  school  baseball  game  in  Passaic  and  the 
picture  made  page  one  of  the  Herald-News  and  won  first  place  In  the  New  Jersey 
Press  Photographers  Association  1973  sport  feature  competition.  Associated  Press 
picked  up  the  photo  and  it  went  world-wide. 


SUMMERTIME  weather  scene  cap¬ 
tured  by  Joseph  Baker  on  a  Passaic 
street  made  page  one  in  July. 


MUCH  LOVE  is  the  photographer's 
title  for  the  study  of  his  wife  and  sons 
during  a  camping  trip  and  published 
as  a  weather  feature  while  he  was  a 
Newark  Star-Ledger  staffer. 


"PALS" — Joseph  Baker's  first  place  winner  for  animal  feature  in  the  New  Jersey 
photographers  event  this  year  also  placed  second  among  1,282  entries  In  the  national 
photo  contest  of  the  American  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 
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STATIC  CHARGE — ^These  ■tiny  biU  of  paper  punched  from  fhe  tape  at  high  speed,  have  a 
tendency  to  cling  to  the  tape,  often  changing  the  hole  configuration  enough  to  cause  a 

misprint. 


SOLUTION — Ernie  Fingerlos,  electronic  engi¬ 
neer  supervisor  at  the  San  Rafael  Independent 
Journal,  checks  the  ionizing  air  nozzle  he  uses 
to  eliminate  the  static  charge  created  by  the 
high  speed  of  the  tape  drive. 

Paper  solves 
static  problem 
with  ionized  air 

At  the  San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent 
Journal,  ionized  air  plays  a  small  but 
important  part  in  what  the  paper’s  staff 
justifiably  boasts  is  among  the  most  mod¬ 
ern  newspaper  production  facilities  in  the 
West. 

The  Independent  Journal  converted  to 
computerized  typesetting  two  years  ago, 
using  an  IBM  1130  computer  and  eight- 
level  punched  paper  tape  to  feed  their 
Linotron  phototypesetter.  They  quickly 
ran  into  a  nagging  problem  that  was 
boosting  their  error  rate  to  an  uncomfort¬ 
able  level. 

The  high  speed  of  the  tape  drive  (110 
characters  per  second)  w’as  creating  a 
static  charge  that  caused  the  chaff — the 
tiny  bits  of  paper  punched  from  the  holes — 
to  cling  to  the  tape,  often  altering  the 
hole  configuration  enough  to  cause  a  mis¬ 
print. 

Enter  ionized  air  produced  by  a  3M 
Company  static  elminator,  and  the  prob¬ 
lem  was  neatly  solved. 

“It  really  has  been  the  perfect  solu¬ 
tion,”  according  to  Ernie  Fingerlos,  the 
IJ’s  electronic  engineer  supervisor. 
“We’ve  attached  a  compressed  air  hose 
with  about  a  half  pound  of  pressure  to 
3M’s  Model  906  ionizing  air  nozzle  and  all 
the  chaff  now  slides  freely  into  a  recepta¬ 
cle  under  a  hole  in  our  work  table.” 

Correcting  the  problem  was  doubly  im¬ 
portant  because  it  occurred  at  a  stage  in 
the  IJ’s  production  process  after  final 
proofing  and  corrections  had  been  made. 
Errors  caused  by  static  electricity  were 
not  likely  to  be  caught  and  corrected. 

Fingerlos  refined  the  system  by  instal¬ 
ling  solenoids  which  trigger  the  air  sup¬ 
ply  only  when  the  tape  drive  is  moving. 

The  Independent  Journal — now  100  per 
cent  cold  type — is  an  impressive  example 
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of  how  well  computer  technology  can 
serve  a  newspaper  production  operation. 

“Visitors  here,”  says  Fingerlos,  “are 
surprised  at  how  easily  we  can  put  out 
this  newspaper.” 

The  computer  and  the  electronic  com¬ 
poser  replaced  11  linotype  machines  and 
can  set  news  matter  at  175  lines  a  minute. 

“Our  changeover  to  computer  typeset¬ 
ting  in  1971  went  fairly  smoothly,  says 
Fingerlos.  “We  had  been  setting  display 
ads  for  more  than  ten  years  on  Linofilm 
which  gave  us  some  very  valuable  experi¬ 
ence  with  this  technology.” 

• 

Washington  union  may 
have  to  pay  for  slowups 

The  Washington  Post  and  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star  News  have  filed  a  grievance 
against  Columbia  Typographical  Union 
No.  101,  asking  monetary  damages  for 
alleged  illegal  union  activities. 

The  newspapers  charge  that  the  Union 
induced  and  encouraged  its  members  to 
work  intentionally  at  a  slow  pace,  commit 
intentional  errors,  destroy  or  lose  copy 
and  falsely  claim  machine  malfunctions. 

The  union  represents  approximately  1,- 
200  printers  at  the  two  newspapers.  One 
of  the  allegations  is  that  printers  held 
chapel  meetings  in  the  composing  room 
during  working  hours,  delaying  publica¬ 
tion  and  causing  losses  of  circulation  and 
advertising  revenues.  The  amount  of  mon¬ 
etary  damages  was  not  specified. 

The  newspapers’  contract  with  the 
union  expired  September  30  and  negotia¬ 
tions  for  a  new  contract  have  made  little 
progress.  A  federal  arbitrator  may  be 
called  in  to  settle  the  dispute. 

Raymond  E.  Hall,  president  of  the 
Columbia  Union,  denied  the  charges  of  the 
newspapers  and  directed  that  a  notice  be 
posted  on  union  shop  boards  at  each  news¬ 
paper  clarifying  that  the  union  officials  do 
not  encourage  or  condone  actions  alleged 
by  the  publishers. 


Educators  move 
to  help  Fol  Center 

Journalism  educators  have  launched  a 
massive  effort  to  encourage  more  financial 
support  for  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Center  at  the  University  of  Missouri.  The 
Newspaper  Division  of  the  Association  for 
Education  in  Journalism  is  leading  the 
drive  to  recruit  more  sustaining  members 
for  the  15-year-old  Fol  Center. 

Newspaper  Division  Chairman  Verne 
Edwards,  Journalism  Department  head  at 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  said  that  all 
267  division  members  had  been  sent  direc¬ 
tions  for  approaching  publishers,  broad¬ 
casters,  state  press  associations  and  oth¬ 
ers  about  becoming  sustaining  members. 
The  mailing  included  a  list  of  current 
sustaining  members,  who  contribute  $100 
or  more  per  year. 

The  Fol  Center  now  has  73  members 
paying  from  $100  to  $1,500  each  per  year 
and  another  67  contributing  from  $25  to 
$75,  according  to  Dwdght  Sargent,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Foundation. 

AEJ’s  Newspaper  Division,  which  has 
been  a  $100-a-year  supporter  since  1971, 
has  also  asked  the  leaders  of  AEJ’s  other 
12  divisions  to  become  sustaining  mem¬ 
bers. 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Center, 
which  maintains  a  Washington  office,  has 
answered  more  than  30,000  inquiries  from 
reporters,  editors  and  others  on  press 
freedom  and  related  matters  over  the 
years.  It  has  published  201  Fol  Digests 
and  310  special  reports  covering  publish¬ 
ing  and  broadcasting  problems,  Sargent 
has  reported. 

• 

Photon  director  resigns 

Robert  M.  Campbell  has  resigned  from 
the  board  of  directors  of  Photon,  Inc.  for 
personal  and  business  reasons.  The  resig¬ 
nation  is  effective  immediately. 
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You’re  a  better  “buy” 
whenyou  use  mote 
photograpfe 


For  the  reader:  Photos  add  reality  and 
immediacy.  Photographs  talk  to  him 
through  his  most  direct  and  important 
sense— visual  impact! 

For  you:  Liberal  use  of  pictures  boosts 
circulation.  Builds,  keeps  reader  interest. 

For  your  advertisers:  The  newspaper 
with  reader  interest  is  the  one  that  justi¬ 
fies  their  advertising  dollars. 

Increase  the  photography  in  your  pa¬ 
per  and  simultaneously  save  your  staff 
time  with  economical  Kodak  equipment. 
For  example,  the  Kodak  Versamat  Film 
Processor,  Model  5,  can  deliver  ready-to- 
use  negatives  in  less  than  four  minutes. 
Your  photographers  get  in  and  get  out 
in  a  hurry. 

The  Kodak  Ektamatic  Processor, 
Model  214-K,  can  also  aid  the  speed-up, 
delivering  stabilized,  finished  prints  in 
15  seconds.  Eliminates  the  bother  ...  re¬ 
duces  the  time  and  space  required  for 
standard  darkroom  "wet  areas"  too. 

Get  your  photographers  out  of  the 
darkroom  and  onto  the  news  sooner  with 
just  a  little  help  from  Kodak.  Ask  your 
photographers  about  these 
products— they  know  about 
their  virtues. 


Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Dept.  412-L,  io-36 

Rochester,  N.Y.  14650 

I'd  like  to  receive  more  information  about  how 
Kodak  products  and  equipment  can  make  my 
paper  a  better  buy. 


The  best  impression  you  «n  make. 


Kodak  products  for  quality  photography— and  quality  printing. 


News  Council 
to  study  Fla. 
reply  law  cas( 


Funds  are  allocated 
to  subsidize  media 

The  Campaign  for  Human  Develop¬ 
ment,  the  anti-poverty  arm  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Church  in  the  United  States,  has  allo¬ 
cated  $38,000  to  start  a  newspaper  and 
radio  station  in  two  communities  in  Ala¬ 
bama  and  Georgia. 

In  Eutaw,  Ala.,  Public  Radio  in 
Greene  County,  Ala.  will  receive  $28,000 
to  advance  public  radio  and  use  of  the 
communications  media  by  local  people  in 

In  announcing  the  study,  Roger  J.  the  second  poorest  county  in  the  United 
Traynor,  News  Council  chairman  and  States, 
former  Chief  Justice  of  the  California 
Supreme  Court,  termed  the  access  ques¬ 
tion  “one  of  thumping  importance.” 

The  study  will  be  made  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Benno  C.  Schmidt,  Jr.,  Professor 
of  Constitutional  Law  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  Results  of  the  study  are  expected 
to  be  published  early  in  1974. 

Noting  what  he  termed  a  growing  de¬ 
mand  for  governmental  regulation  of  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  media.  Justice  Traynor  de¬ 
clared  ; 

“Once  the  government  moves  in  to  tell  a 
medium  what  it  must  publish  there  is  a 
basic  question  whether  such  a  command  is 
an  abridgement  of  freedom  of  the  press.” 

Justice  Traynor  cited  a  recent  Florida 
Supreme  Court  ruling  which  declared  that 
under  a  1913  state  statute  a  political 
figure  had  the  right  to  equal  space  to 
reply  to  an  editorial  in  the  Miami  Herald. 

Traynor  questioned  whether  this  meant 
that  a  form  of  television’s  fairness  doc¬ 
trine  was  now  going  to  be  applied  to  the 
print  media. 

Include  electronic  media 

The  Miami  Herald’s  petition  to  the 
Florida  Supreme  Court  for  a  re-hearing 
was  denied  on  October  11.  (E&P  Oct.  20)  , 
after  which  the  Herald  announced  it 
would  take  the  case  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

The  study,  he  pointed  out,  will  also 
examine  the  impact  of  the  fairness  doc¬ 
trine  on  the  electronic  media. 

In  his  announcement,  Traynor  said  the 
Council  study  will  consider  to  what  ex¬ 
tent,  if  any,  there  should  be  government 
rules  on  access  to  the  news  media. 

“What  the  problem  comes  down  to  is 
this,”  Traynor  said.  “If  you  don’t  allow 
government  intrusion,  what  kind  of  relief 
is  an  injured  person  going  to  get?” 


Dixie  Roto  is  victim 
of  newsprint  shortage 

The  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  will 
suspend  publication  of  its  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine  section,  Dixie  Roto,  as  of  November  4 
because  of  the  newsprint  shortage.  The 
paper  has  already  suspended  one  of  its 
daily  editions. 

Publisher  Ashton  Phelps,  in  a  front 
page  letter  said,  “The  Times-Picayune 
could  have  continued  to  produce  Dixie 
Roto  by  sacrificing  enough  regular  news¬ 
print  but  that  would  have  cut  into  the 
supply  available  for  our  regular  edition.” 
He  also  wrote  that  merchants  may  “soon 
be  asked  to  adjust  the  shape  of  advertis¬ 
ing  copy  to  avoid  unnecessary  newsprint 
consumption. 


School  Service  cut 
to  save  newsprint 

In  a  128-page  issue,  the  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale  (Fla.)  News  announced  it  would  put 
a  newsprint  economy  program  into  effect. 
A  major  item  is  the  elimination  of  free 
copies  for  use  in  the  schools. 

T.  T.  Gore,  president  of  the  News  and 
the  Sun  Sentinel,  subsidiaries  of  the 
Tribune  Company  of  Chicago,  said  one 
newsprint  mill  has  reduced  its  supply  by 
40  percent.  The  papers  used  36,690  tons  of 
newsprint  in  1972  and  more  than  30,000 
tons  in  nine  months  of  this  year. 
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hear  you. 


AncwPBX— 

because  communications  are  vital 
for  meeting  deadlines. 


The  Bell  Systems  new  770A  Pri 


vate  Branch  Exchange  (PBX)  is 


the  basic  building  block  for  a  com 


pletely  modern  communications 


system  that  can  bring  all  your  oper¬ 


ations  increased 


efficiency. 


This  new  PBX 


can  handle  up  to 


400  lines,  in  three 


modular  steps. 


Even  with  400  lines, 


the  equipment  will  take  up  less 
than  40  square  feet. 

Because  the  console  of  the 
770A  is  push-button  operated, 
training  new  operators  is  a  snap. 

You  can  add  such  optional 
services  as  interoffice  conference 
calling  and  one-digit  dialing.  And 
a  feature  called  “attendant  camp¬ 
on”  that  helps  your  operator  hold 
an  incoming  call  until  the  line 
is  free. 

When  you  choose  the 
770A,  you  get  equipment 
built  to  the  highest  stand¬ 
ards  of  reliability,  plus 
dependable  Bell  System 
service  and  maintenance, 
available  locally. 

Your  Bell  System 
Communications  Consul¬ 
tant  knows  you  need  first- 
rate  communications  to 
meet  your  deadlines. 

Call  today. 


Papers  oppose 
newsrack  curb  on 
sex  publications 

Opposition  from  newspapers  has 
delayed  Santa  Monica,  Calif,  city  council 
consideration  of  an  ordinance  to  control 
the  sale  of  sexually  oriented  publications 
from  news  racks. 

City  Attorney  Richard  Knickerbocker 
requested  the  council  last  week  to  remove 
from  its  October  9  agenda  a  10-page  ordi¬ 
nance  that  would  have  banned  sale  of  sex 
newspapers  and  magazines  from  sidewalk 
vending  machines. 

Knickerbocker  said  he  had  been  ap¬ 
proached  by  a  representative  from  a  daily 
newspaper  who  voiced  concern  that  the 
ordinance  would  affect  the  sale  of  general 
new’s  publications. 

He  said  his  office  is  seeking  dialogues 
with  newspaper  representatives  to  resolve 
the  differences. 

The  city  of  Beverly  Hills  had  earlier 
considered,  and  then  dropped,  a  similar 
ordinance  proposal.  The  city  council  had 
felt  it  would  be  impossible  to  ban  the  sale 
of  some  newspapers  without  banning  all. 

Pasadena  recently  adopted  an  ordinance 
restricting  the  placement  of  news  racks 
(E&P  Aug  18).  That  ordinance  regulates 
the  size  and  placement  of  racks  and  pro¬ 
vides  that  racks  for  the  same  paper  can¬ 
not  be  placed  less  than  100  feet  apart  on 


the  same  side  of  the  street. 

The  Santa  Monica  ordinance  would  re¬ 
quire  licensing  only  for  persons  dealing 
with  sexually  oriented  publications  and 
gives  licensing-granting  power  to  the  po¬ 
lice  department. 

Distribution  of  materials  without  a  li¬ 
cense  is  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a 
fine  of  $500,  six  months  in  jail,  or  both. 

The  ordinance  defines  sexually  oriented 
publications  at  length,  including  one  that 
contains  “a  detailed  description,  discus¬ 
sion,  drawing,  or  photography  of  acts  of 
sexual  intercourse,  masturbation,  sodomy, 
bestiality,  oral  copulation,  flagellation,  or 
any  sexual  acts  prohibited  by  law.” 

City  .\ttorney  Knickerbocker  insisted 
that  the  ordinance  would  not  have  applied 
to  general  newspapers.  “But  apparently, 
there  is  fear  that  it  would  affect  the  sale 
of  non-sex  publications,”  he  said. 

Robert  Funke,  editor  of  the  Santa  Mon¬ 
ica  Outlook,  said  his  paper  objected  to  the 
ordinance  because  it  was  far  too  broad. 
He  said  the  requirement  that  the  paper 
must  seek  approval  from  the  police  chief 
before  publishing  anything  “questionable” 
was  prior  restraint  on  the  press. 

He  also  scored  the  wording  of  the  ordi¬ 
nance  which  he  said  would  impose  intoler¬ 
able  restrictions  on  the  Outlook.  “The  law 
prohibits  exhibiting  the  lower  quadrant  of 
a  woman’s  breasts,  which  could  affect  us, 
for  example,  if  we  ran  a  picture  of  a 
painting,  in  an  art  column.  The  ordinance 
also  prohibits  describing  a  sex  act.  So  that 
if  our  movie  critic  says  ‘the  hero  engaged 
in  fornication  four  times  on  the  floor;  it 
would  be  impermissible.” 
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comprise  a  total  professional  capability 
to  provide  comprehensive  engineering  and 
architectural  services. 

CONCEPTS  AND  PLANNING 
FOR  PLANT  OPERATIONS 
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Direct  mail  test 
in  four  newspapers 

Reuben  H.  Donnelley  Corporation,  the 
largest  direct  mail  advertising  distribu¬ 
tor,  will  conduct  a  four-market  test  Janu¬ 
ary  27,  1974  of  newspaper  distribution  of 
the  direct  mail-type  envelopes. 

The  test  papers  are  all  located  in 
Neilsen  A  and  B  counties.  The  test,  which 
is  being  coordinated  with  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  will  be  supported  by 
television  advertising.  The  tv  ad  exposure 
will  be  varied  in  each  market,  from  none 
to  heavy. 

The  test  distribution  will  be  as  a  part 
of  Donnelley’s  regular  January  mailing. 
Six  times  a  year,  Donnelley  mails  out  as 
much  as  20  million  pieces  of  direct  mail 
advertising. 

The  test  packet  will  include  16  to  18 
advertiser  coupons  or  ads  in  a  regular 
Carroll  Wright  envelope.  The  average 
CPM  in  the  four  markets  is  $19.96. 


However,  Funke  said  the  objections  of 
the  paper  involved  mostly  wording  and 
said  he  felt  the  issue  could  be  worked  out 
without  much  difficulty.  Funke  ^  said  he 
favored  the  ordinance  in  principle,  and 
said  he  agreed  with  the  aim  of  “protect¬ 
ing  young  children”  and  not  interfering 
with  the  right  of  parents  to  choose  wheth¬ 
er,  when,  or  how  their  children  will  be 
exposed  to  sexually  oriented  material. 

• 

Morrow  is  suburban 
newsman  of  the  year 

Thomas  J.  Morrow,  editor  and  publisher 
of  two  metropolitan  Phoenix  weekly  news¬ 
papers,  has  been  named  “Suburban  Jour¬ 
nalist  of  the  Year”  by  the  Suburban  News¬ 
papers  of  America.  Morrow  is  editor  of 
Paradise  Valley  News  and  Deer  Valley 
News  and  is  former  Phoenix  Police  officer 
and  an  Associated  Press  staff  writer.  He 
founded  the  Valley  Newrs  in  1969.  The 
newspaper  was  split  into  two  newspapers 
this  year. 

Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  is  a 
national  organization  affiliated  with  the 
National  Newspaper  Association. 

The  award  was  based  on  writing  Mor¬ 
row  did  in  in  his  newspapers  on  the  re¬ 
cent  Sen.  Paul  Fannin  drunk  driving 
case,  the  proposed  construction  of  a  state 
prison  near  a  suburban  community  and 
several  editorials  on  freedom  of  the  press. 

• 

use’s  J-School 
head  to  resign 

Dr.  Theodore  E.  Kruglak  will  resign  as 
director  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California’s  School  of  Journalism  next 
June  to  teach  full  time.  A  professor  of 
journalism,  Kruglak  will  continue  as  co¬ 
director  of  the  summer  program,  “Com¬ 
munications  and  the  International  Institu¬ 
tions,”  conducted  by  USC  in  Geneva 
Switzerland. 
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advertisers  are  placing  larger  ads,  and 
using  more  color.  Our  commercial 

printing  jobs  are  uq  toa  Publisher 

•  ^  ^  Oalweln  Dallv  Raaister  i 


"We  take  pride  in  the  Register  and  wanted  a  better  product,"  states  Lew 
Warren,  publisher  of  Iowa's  largest  small  town  daily.  "We  naturally 
turned  to  Goss  (we've  been  using  Goss  presses  since  1900).  Our 
Goss  Community  offset  reproduces  beautifully.  We  have  excellent  i 
editorial  and  advertising  color,  4-color  and  2-color— a  real  com-  | 

petitive  edge.  Our  advertisers  like  how  their  ads  look.  And 
our  circulation's  improving.  We  couldn't  have  done  it  all 
without  our  Community."  1/  I 


"Good  service  was  an  important 
consideration  when  we  went  ^ 
to  Goss,"  adds  General 
Manager  Mike  Mahoney. 

"If  something  should 
go  wrong,  we  know  we 
can  have  a  Goss  man 
here  right  now.  The 
Goss  people  take  a 
more  personal  ap- 
proach  when  you 
need  service." 


Um  Goss  Community  prMt  at  th« 
Osiwain  Daily  Ragistar,  Oalwain, 
Iowa,  U.S.A.  For  complata  informa¬ 
tion  on  tha  Community,  call  or  writa: 
Goss  Division,  MGD  Graphic 
Systems  Division,  5601  Wast  31st 
Straat,  Chicago,  iiiinois  60650. 


“Our  Goss  Community  is  easy  to  work  and  get  at,” 
says  Bob  McCarty,  Mechanical  Superintendent.  "The 
training  by  Goss  personnel  was  great,  too— they 
stayed  with  us  right  up  to  the  initial  press  run.  And 
we  can  call  day  or  night  and  have  parts  here  in  a 
matter  of  hours.” 


New  Improvements  on  the  Community  Press 

•  Roll  size  increased  to  42" 

•  T-Bar  blanket  lockup 

•  Guards  for  O.S.H.A.  compliance 

•  Speed  increased  for  presses  with 
Suburban  folder 


MGD  Graphic  Systems  Division 

Rockwell  International 


TMt  advertitement  was  printed  on 
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Where  science  gets  down  to  business. 


and  by  night  he  is  regional  editor  of  the 
Lewiston  (Ida.)  Morning  Call. 

Ronnie  R.  Hayes  of  Lewiston,  Idaho,  is 
journalism  instructor  and  adviser  to  an 
award-winning  student  newspaper  at 
Lewiston  High  School.  He  also  supervises 
42  correspondents  in  his  editorial  spot  for 
the  Morning  Call. 

Hayes  was  named  national  Journalism 
Teacher  of  the  Year  by  the  Newspaper 
Fund,  a  foundation  supported  by  Dow 
Jones  and  Co.,  to  encourage  careers  in 
journalism. 

Lewiston  High  School  has  received  a 
Fund  grant  of  $1,000  to  establish  a  Jour¬ 
nalism  Learning  Center  in  honor  of 
Hayes. 


J-school  notes 


THE  WESTERN  PROJECT 


perience  outside  the  classroom  on  the 
twice-weekly  campus  newspaper,  the 
Western  Front,  and  the  twice-quarterly 
illustrated  magazine  Klipsiin.  They  also 
serve  full-time  internships  in  the  profes¬ 
sional  media  before  completing  their  de¬ 
grees. 


Distinguished  newsmen  will  have  the 
chance  to  return  to  college  under  a  new 
program  set  for  1974  at  Western  Wash¬ 
ington  State  College  in  Bellingham, 

Washington. 

The  program  will  be  supported  by  a 
$15,000  grant  made  to  the  college  by  the 
Frank  E.  Gannett  Newspaper  Foundation, 

Inc.  The  1973  national  high  school  Journal- 

William  Honeysett,  publisher  of  the  ism  Teacher  of  the  Year  leads  a  double 

Bellingham  Herald,  a  member  of  the  Gan-  life.  By  day  he  is  a  high  school  teacher 

nett  group  which  funds  the  foundation, 
said  the  grant  will  enable  Western's  Jour¬ 
nalism  Program  to  invite  outstanding 
news  professionals  as  visiting  faculty  and 
guest  lecturers. 

Tentative  plans  call  for  two  appoint¬ 
ments  to  full  11-week  academic  terms  for 
a  series  to  be  known  as  “The  Frank  E. 

Gannett  Distinguished  Journalist  Lecture¬ 
ships.” 

“The  Western  project,”  he  added,  “is 
not  designed  to  lure  professional  journal¬ 
ists  into  teaching,  but  to  generate  a  stim¬ 
ulating  circulation  of  ideas  and  experi¬ 
ence  between  the  media  mainstream  and 
the  academic  reservoirs  of  thought  and 
learning.” 

Visiting  lecturers  will  be  free  to  de¬ 
velop  courses  serving  the  entire  campus 
while  guiding  seminars  with  journalism 
majors  and  other  students.  They  will  be 
encouraged  to  use  their  own  approaches  to 
interact  with  students  and  faculty  and  to 
stimulate  public  discussions,  work  with 
the  student  media  and  generally  share  in 
the  life  and  activities  of  the  campus. 

Journalism  studies  at  Western  have 
grown  since  they  w’ere  established  by 
Prof.  Gerson  Miller  in  1967  as  a  minor 
within  the  English  department.  Miller, 
who  directs  the  program,  introduced  a 
journalism  major  in  1970  and  today  more 
than  120  “majors”  are  enrolled. 

The  journalism  faculty  has  been  ex¬ 
panded  to  four  members — each  with  a 
broad  range  of  professional  experience. 

Miller’s  background  includes  work  for 
King  Features  Syndicate,  the  Manchester 
(N.H.)  Union  Leader  and  the  San  Mateo 
(Calif.)  Times.  He  also  has  taught  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of  California  at 
San  Jose  and  Pennsylvania  State  Univer¬ 
sity. 

R.  E.  Stannard  Jr.,  an  associate  profes¬ 
sor,  has  experience  with  the  San  Luis 
Obispo  (Calif.)  Telegram-Tribune,  the 
Vancouver  (B.C.)  Province  and  more 
than  a  decade  with  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  in  the  Far  East  and  UPI’s  United 
Nations  bureau  in  New  York. 

Associate  Prof.  Peter  Steffens’  back¬ 
ground  includes  work  as  a  Middle  East 
correspondent  for  Reuters  and  former 
Colliers  magazine,  and  at  the  Time,  Inc., 

Los  Angeles  bureau.  He  has  taught  at 
Columbia  and  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley. 

James  Schwartz  joined  the  faculty  this 
Fall  as  an  assistant  professor  after  news¬ 
paper  experience  on  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  and 
the  Courier-Journal  &  Louisville  Times. 

Western’s  journalism  students  gain  ex- 


DULUTH  INTERNS — Janet  Burns,  Duluth  News-Tribune  city  editor,  seated  and  Fredrick  Noth- 
acker,  Duluth  Herald  city  editor,  right,  are  surrounded  by  the  1973  summer  interns.  Standing 
from  left,  are  Hersh  Kenner,  Duluth,  University  of  Minnesota;  Karen  Wolfson,  St.  Petersburg 
Beach,  Fla.,  Northwestern  University;  Mary  Small  and  Bill  Kieiczewski,  both  of  Duluth  and  the 
University  of  Minnesota;  Dan  Knoedler,  Duluth,  1973  Duluth  Cathedral  High  School  graduate, 
and  David  Ousse,  Duluth,  University  of  Minnesota. 


Jack  said 
on  the  beanstalk: 


In  "Test-Town,  Pa."  it's  from  here  to  the  top! 

When  you’re  aiming  tor  high  sales  on  a  new  product,  package  or 
campaign,  it’s  wise  to  begin  m  the  middle — with  a  test  in  Altoona. 
Convenient,  compact,  and  central  geographically,  Altoona  is  a 
perfect  sample  because  we’re  square  in  the  middle  economically, 
too.  Projected  per-household  fotxl  sales,  for  example,  show  Altoona 
just  $36  above  the  1974  national  average,  a  difference 

In  isolated  Altoona,  no  outside  metro  influences  cloud  the 
picture,  and  one  advertising  medium  does  the  job — the  newspaper 
read  and  relied  on  by  98  %  of  Altoona  families,  4  out  of  S  in 
the  market,  for  all  their  daily  shopping  information. 

A  good  start  on  our  beanstalk  will  ready  you  for  any  giant. 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA'S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 


Eltoona  SRittor 


'Tesf-Town.Po.'*.  coll  Richard  E.  Beeler,  Ad  Manager.  8M-944-7I7I 
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LAST  OF  THE  PURLOINED  CIGARS— Richard 
L  Jones  Jr.,  president  of  Tulsa  Tribune,  pre¬ 
sents  the  last  of  his  "stolen"  cigars  to  Upton 
Hudson,  (left),  controller  of  Newspaper  Print¬ 
ing  Corp.  and  treasurer  of  the  Tulsa  Tribune 
Co.,  who  retires  this  month  after  52  years  with 
the  company.  For  years  Jones  has  collected 
cigars  from  various  meetings  and  luncheons  he 
attended  and  brought  them  to  the  chief 
financial  officer.  "As  a  rule  it  improved  ti  e 
aroma  and  the  controller's  disposition,"  Jones 
said. 

Norman  Bradley,  editor,  Chatta¬ 
nooga  (Tenn.)  Times — named  “Alumnus 
of  the  Year”  by  Millsaps  College,  Jack- 
son,  Miss. 

*  *  * 

Richard  Borghi,  formerly  associated 
with  Panex  Corporation,  and  general 
manager  of  the  Macomb  Daily  in  Mt. 
Clemens,  Mich. — appointed  corporate  di¬ 
rector  of  systems  and  engineering  of 
Harte-Hanks  Newspapers  Inc. 

*  *  * 

Edgar  K.  Warren — appointed  as  con¬ 
troller  of  the  Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  News- 
Press,  succeeding  Keith  C.  Johnson  Jr., 
who  is  resigning  to  practice  as  certified 
public  accountant.  Warren  was  controller 
for  the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Newspapers  Inc. 
*  «  * 

George  R.  Wanstrath,  31 — named 
business  manager  of  the  Corpus  Christi 
(Tex.)  Caller-Times.  Previously  planning 
coordinator,  he  joined  the  paper  in  1972 


COLD  TYPE  EQUIPMENT 

NAPSCO  has  one  of  the  largest  selections  of 
cold  type  equipment  in  U.S.  Many  trade-ins 
from  Compugraphic  equipment,  often 
priced  lower  than  trade-in  allowed. 

■  •  Justowriters  “ 


•  Headliners 

•  Varitypers 

•  Friden8201 

•  Photons 

LEASES  - 


•  Compugraphics 

•  Linofilm  Quick 

•  TTS-IBM 

•  ATF 

•  Etc. 

TERMS  -  CASH 


TRADE  UP  TO  COMPUGRAPHIC 

Use  your  old  cold  type  setters  as  down 
payment. 


Write  for  new  list  of  Used  Equipment 
&  Prices 


NATIONAL  PUBLISHERS'  SUPPLY  CORP. 

Box  29,  Berlin,  Wis.  54923  »  414-361-0660 
18  W.  22nd  St.,  NYC  10010  •  212-691-9850 


news-people 


from  Tenneco  Oil  Co.  where  he  was 
operations/research  analyst. 

*  *  * 

Jeff  Haag — promoted  to  assistant  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager  of  the  Las  Vegas 
Review  Journal. 

«  «  * 

John  J.  Daly  Jr.,  formerly  news  editor. 
Catholic  Transcript,  Hartford,  Conn.  — 
named  vicepresident,  Kupper-Grant-Schif- 
fer  Public  Relations  in  Hartford. 

*  *  * 

Richard  H.  Harris,  former  California 
newsman  and  freelance  writer — to  the 
faculty  of  the  Utah  State  University’s 
communications  department. 

•  *  « 

Sara  Jane  Fritz,  former  manager  of 
the  Harrisburg,  Pa.  bureau  of  UPI — 

named  weekend  editor  of  UPI’s  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau.  She  will  be  the  bureau’s  first 
woman  news  editor. 

•  *  * 

Thomas  Buck,  a  member  of  the  Chica¬ 
go  Tribune's  news  staff  since  1940 — 

named  director  of  public  relations  and 

marketing  for  Chicago  Transit  Author¬ 
ity. 

«  «  * 

Nancy  Daniels,  five  years  with  the 
Willoughby  (Ohio)  News-Herald — to  the 
Ohio  Bureau  of  Scripps-Howard  in  Co¬ 
lumbus. 

*  «  * 

Patricia  Bernie — named  first  woman 
in  the  history  of  CBS  News  to  be  a 
bureau  manager.  She  will  replace  Joseph 
Dembo  as  Rome  Bureau  Manager.  Dembo 
is  returning  to  N.Y. 

*  *  * 

William  M.  Folger,  reporter  for  Buf¬ 
falo  (N.Y.)  Courier-Express ;  and  Frank 
Hoy,  news  photographer  for  Washington 
Post — to  the  faculty  of  the  S.  I.  New- 
house  School  of  Public  Communications 
at  Syracuse  University. 

*  *  * 

Richard  Spahn,  former  assistant  pro¬ 
duction  manager,  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
News — named  production  manager,  Dal¬ 
las  Times  Herald. 

*  m  * 

Roy  Terrell,  former  executive  sports 

editor.  Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times — 

appointed  managing  editor  of  Sports 
Illustrated.  Terrell,  who  joined  the  mag¬ 
azine  in  1955,  and  has  been  executive  edi¬ 
tor  the  past  three  years,  succeeds  Andre 
Laguerre. 


How  to  protect  yourself  against 
Publishers  Liability  losses 

Figure  out  what  you  could  afford  to  lose,  and  let  us 
insure  you  against  judgments  over  that  amount. 
We'  re  experts  in  the  fields  of  libel,  slander,  piracy, 
invasion  of  privacy  and  copyright.  We  have  5  U.S. 
offices  so  we  re  instantly  available  for  consultation 
in  time  of  trouble.  Drop  us  a  line,  and  get  full 
details  from  our  nearest  office.  Employers 
Reinsurance  Corp.,  21  West  10th,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri  64105.  Other  U.S.  offices:  New  York, 

San  Francisco,  Chicago,  Atlanta,  Houston. 


Ron  Goetz,  previously  ad  director, 
Irving  (Tex.)  Daily  News — to  general 
manager,  Lewisville  (Tex.)  Leader. 

*  *  * 

Lee  Gagle,  advertising  services  man¬ 
ager,  Toledo  Blade — promoted  to  execu¬ 
tive  assistant  of  the  company,  responsible 
for  developing  new  policies  and  processes 
involving  interdepartmental  relationships. 
Charles  Conner  Jr.,  assistant  classified 
manager — named  to  succeed  Gagle  as  ad 
services  manager. 

*  «  * 

Joseph  Forsee,  formerly  circulation 
director,  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Gazette — ap¬ 
pointed  circulation  manager  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

«  •  * 

William  P.  Patterson,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  credit  .manager — moved  up  to 
credit  manager  of  the  Newspaper  Divi¬ 
sion,  Field  Newspapers  Inc.,  Chicago. 

*  «  * 

Richard  G.  Harris,  vicepresident  and 
assistant  to  publisher  of  New  Haven 
Register  and  Journal-Courier — named  as¬ 
sistant  publisher  of  Hartford  Times. 
Charles  A.  Betts,  previously  executive 
editor  of  the  Times,  to  editor. 

«  *  « 

Robert  Ludwig,  25 — named  city  editor 
of  Colorado  Springs  Gazette  Telegraph, 
succeeding  Gary  Shupp,  30,  who  joins 
the  Wichita  (Kans.)  Eagle-Beacon  No¬ 
vember  5  as  investigative  reporter.  Molly 
R.  Parrish,  29,  education  writer  since 
1969  succeeds  Ludwig  as  news  editor. 
Harold  Haver,  32,  assistant  mechanical 
superintendent— promoted  to  mechanical 
superintendent,  replacing  Loren  Gale, 
who  plans  to  move  to  Florida. 

«  «  « 

Dr.  Tom  Wood,  a  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism  and  history  at  the  University  of  Tulsa 
and  a  reporter  for  Tiilsa  Daily  World  for 
almost  20  years — appointed  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  Southern  Illinois 
University  at  Carbondale. 

•  •  * 

Following  staff  changes  have  taken 
place  on  the  Arizona  Daily  Sun: 

Peter  Schwepker,  formerly  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  photographer  for  the  Pacific  Palisades 
Post  and  staff  writer  for  Anaheim  Bulle¬ 
tin — named  staff  photographer;  Susan 
Mills,  named  writer  in  charge  of  women’s 
news;  William  Reeves,  former  reporter 
for  Holbrook  (Ariz.)  Tribune — named 
staff  writer;  and  Kent  Ord,  student  at 
Northern  Arizona  University  —  named 
news  staff  intern. 

*  «  * 

Saginaw  (Mich.)  News  has  reorganized 
the  ad  department  and  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  staff  changes: 

Jack  R.  Merrill,  advertising  manager 
— to  marketing  manager,  a  new  post; 

William  W.  Greve,  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager — to  display  advertising  sales 
manager;  Walter  C.  H.  Kirchner,  as¬ 
sistant  display  manager — moved  up  to 
classified  manager;  Wayne  H.  Albdcander, 
assistant  controller — ^to  marketing  serv¬ 
ices  supervisor,  a  new  post;  Robert  G. 
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Hinkin,  ad  salesman — to  national  and  Albert  W.  Gatke,  appointed  assistant 
cooperative  advertising  supervisor;  and  to  Lloyd  Wendt,  publisher  of  Chicago  To- 
Harry  S.  Lund,  promotion  manager — to  day,  succeeding  Walter  Simmons,  retired, 
community  services  and  personnel  man-  *  *  « 

*  *  *  John  W.  White — to  circulation  man¬ 

ager,  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  and  Times, 
Robert  E.  Galligan  and  David  L.  Dum-  succeeding  J.  Robert  O’Donnell,  retiring 
MER — appointed  assistant  circulation  man-  in  1974. 

ager,  Kenosha  News.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

*  •  *  Jerry  Nason,  new  circulation  manager 

Andrew  W.  Nelson,  47,  director  of  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Tribune, 

public  relations  and  advertising  for  Gulf  succeeding  J.  Robert  Hudson,  elected 
&  Western  Industries  in  New  York —  vicepresident  and  director  of  marketing, 

joined  Claremont  (N.  H.)  Daily  Eagle  *  ♦  ♦ 

as  editor.  Roger  Swanson,  former  travel  editor 

*  •  *  of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  has  joined  the 

Charles  R.  Werle,  former  Milwaukee  staff  of  Walt  Disney  World  as  assistant 

Journal  sports  writer — elected  assistant  publicity  manager. 

vicepresident  in  charge  of  public  relations  •  *  ♦ 

at  Deltona  Corp.,  Miami,  Fla.  Charles  Saterlee,  former  financial 

*  *  *  writer  for  the  Tulsa  Tribune  and  New 

George  M.  Frasher,  managing  editor  York  World  Journal  Tribune  and  busi- 

— named  editor  of  Bloomington  (Ind.)  ness  editor  of  Tulsa  World — appointed 

Courier-Tribune,  and  Stan  Sutton,  previ-  business  and  financial  editor  of  Dallas 

ously  assistant  managing  editor — named  Times  Herald. 

managing  editor.  Ann  C.  Smith  and  *  *  * 

Gregg  Paeth — appointed  to  assistant  Bill  Hankins,  35,  acting  city  editor — 
managing  editors.  named  city  editor  of  Dallas  Times  Herald 

*  *  *  by  Tom  Johnson,  executive  editor. 

Walter  R.  Stecher  Jr.,  for  the  past  *  *  * 

four  years  bureau  advertising  sales  man-  Stewe  Starr,  Pulitzer  prize-winning 
ager  and  recently  assistant  retail  adver-  photographer,  29,  resigns  from  the  Asso- 
tising  manager — promoted  to  national  ad-  dated  Press  after  six  years  in  Los  An- 

vertising  manager  of  the  St.  Petersburg  geles,  New  York  and  Miami.  Begins  free 

(Fla.)  Times  and  Evening  Independent.  lance  agency  and  advertising  photography 

He  succeeds  Harold  M.  Canning,  who  is  in  Miami.  Covers  the  South,  Caribbean 

retiring  at  year  end  following  18  years  and  Central  America, 
of  service  with  the  company.  ♦  ♦  * 

*  ♦  *  Larry  L.  King,  high  school  dropout, 

Nelson  H.  Tiffany,  who  resigned  re-  freelance  magazine  writer  and  book  au- 

cently  as  public  relations  director  of  Palm  thor — named  to  succeed  Irving  Dilliard, 

Springs  aerial  tramway — appointed  photo  one-time  editorial  page  editor  of  the  St. 

editor  of  the  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze  in  Louis  Post  Dispatch  and  former  president 

Torrance,  Calif.  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  as  Princeton  Univer- 

*  *  *  sity’s  Ferris  Professor  of  Journalism. 

Larry  Keech — named  sports  editor  of  The  professorship  was  established  in  1959 

Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Record,  succeeding  with  bequests  totaling  about  $500,000  from 

David  Lamm,  who  is  leaving  to  become  the  estates  of  Edwin  Fitzgerald  Ferris 

executive  secretary  of  the  Southern  Hock-  and  his  widow,  N.  E.  Cornelia  Ferris,  of 

ey  League.  Scranton.  Ferris  was  at  one  time  asso- 

*  *  *  ciate  financial  editor  of  the  New  York 

J.  Robert  Spraker — named  assistant  re-  Herald  and  later  business  manager  of  the 

tail  advertising  manager,  Detroit  News,  Scranton  Truth. 
moving  up  from  retail  advertising  staff.  *  *  ♦ 

*  •  *  John  H.  Buhsmer,  formerly  labor  re- 

Maurice  W.  Twomey — new  assistant  lations  representative  on  the  corporate 

circulation  manager  of  the  Chicago  Daily  staff  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp. — joined 

News.  He  has  been  manager  of  suburban  Philadelphia  Evening  and  Sunday  Bulle- 

and  country  circulation.  tin  as  manager  of  industrial  relations. 


Delta  is  an  air  line 
run  professionals. 
Lite  Judith  Hill,  Reser* 
vations  Sales  Ag^ 

She  knows  all 
about  schedules,  fares, 
ticketing  and  routing. 

She  can  quote  you 
175,000  fares'-'all 
computer  accurate. 
She  knows  the 
shortest  route  to 
where  you’re  going. 
She  knows  the  most 
convenient  flight  for 
your  plans.  She 
knows  the  lowest  fare 
for  your  flight. 

When  she  makes 
your  reservation, 
she  doesn’t  just  use 
her  computer. 

She  uses  her  head. 

Delta  is  ready 
when  you  are. 


Virginia  Kurth,  classified  phone  room 
supervisor,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
since  1967,  retired.  She  had  worked  for 
the  newspapers  since  1936  and  at  one 
time  was  named  “Golden  Voice  of  the 
Want  Ads”  in  a  contest. 


Conhdent'ial  Handling 

Newspaper 
Ownership  Changes 

(919)  782-3131 

BOX  17127  RALEIGH,  N.C.  27609 

17  Y.ars  Nation-Wide  Personal  Service 


Anthony  Raciti,  color  coordinator  of 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Chicago  Daily 
News,  retired  after  43  years. 


John  Hurley — elected  vicepresident/ 
public  Illations,  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
&  Osborn,  Inc.,  Detroit. 
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1973 

August  linage 

Th«  following  linag*  tabulations  hava 
baan  compilad  by  Madia  Racords,  Inc., 
for  tha  axclusiva  publication  by  Editor 
E  Publishar.  Thay  may  not  ba  raprintad 
or  publishad  in  any  form  without  axplicit 
parmission  from  Madia  Racords,  Inc. 
NOTE:  Nawspapars  markad  with  coda 
balow  includa  advartising  In  Parada, 
Family  Waakly  or  Waakand  Magaiina 
approximata  linaga  as  follows: 

*Parada— 4?.0e8 
fFamily  Waakly— 44,084 

AKRON,  OHIO 

Baacon  Journal-a . 2,415,642  3,195,604 

*Baacon  Journal-S  ....  1,277,880  1,255,213 

Grand  Total  .  4,143,522  4,450,822 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartls’ng — Baacon  Jour¬ 
nal-S  This  yaar  l,277,M0  includas  113,880 
linas;  Last  yaar  1,255,213  includas  58,U0 
linas. 

ALIANY,  N.Y. 

tKnickarbockar  Naws- 

Union  Star-a  .  1,660,314  1,705,428 

Times  Union-m  .  1,584,065  1,543,824 

*Times  Union-S  .  845,472  867,545 

Grand  Total  .  4,144,851  4,116,747 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Constitution-m  .  4,248,542  4,018,658 

Journal-a  .  4,711,003  4,405,537 

Journal  E 

Constitution-S  .  2,074,247  1,614,574 

Grand  Total  . 11.083,742  10,038,764 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising — Journal-a  This 
year  4,711,003  includes  246,474  lines;  Last 
year  4,405,537  includas  207,753  linas. 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

*News  Amarican-S  ...  1,003,131  741,880 

News  Amarican-a  .  1,475,218  1,342.201 

Sun-m  .  1,574,080  1,526,752 

Sun-a  .  2.443,754  2,248,618 

Sun-S  .  1,547.705  1,441,468 

Grand  Total  .  8,043,843  7,401,414 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — News  Amari¬ 
can-S  This  yaar  1,003,131  includas  133,320 
lines;  Last  year  741,880  includes  43,415 
linas. 

News  American-a  Last  yaar  1,342,201  In¬ 
cludes  33.600  linas. 

BATON  ROUGE.  LA. 

Advocate  (Saa  Note)  .  2,765,540  2.636.428 

•Advocata-S  .  743,480  738,185 

Grand  Total  .  3.504.570  3,374,613 

NOTE:  Advocata-m  and  State  Times-a  sold 
in  combination;  Linaga  of  one  edition, 
Advocata-m  is  shown. 


BERGEN  COUNTY.  N.J. 

Record-a  .  2,553,620  2,555,444 

tReeord-S  .  825,154  855,347 

Grand  Total  .  3,378,774  3,411,346 

NOTE:  Record-e  published  5  days  a  weak 
only. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Record-e  This 
year  2,553,620  includes  170,830  lines;  Last 
year  2,555,449  includes  180,850  lines. 

Record-S  This  year  825,154  includes  IK,600 
linas. 


1473  1472 

275,428  linas;  Last  yaar  442,765  includas 
226,305  linas. 

F 

BUFFALO,  N.Y. 

Courier  Exprass-a  .  471,484  408,205 

*Couriar  Exprass-S  ....  1,120,414  1,041,602  h 

Naws-a  .  3,430,615  3,371,408 

Grand  Total  .  5,522,523  5^321,715  t 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising — Courier  Ex- 
prass-S  This  year  1,120.414  includas  4,600 
linas;  Last  yaar  1,041,602  includes  10,200 
lines. 

Naws-a  This  yaar  3,430,615  includas  107,733 
linas;  Last  yaar  3,371,408  includas  127,246  T 
lines.  * 

Courier  Exprass-m  This  year  471,484  in¬ 
cludes  2.100  linas. 

t 

CAMDEN.  N.J. 

Courier  Post-a  .  2.782,642  2.633.474 

CHARLOTTE.  N.C. 

Naws-a  .  2,268,505  2.084.544  f 

Obsarvar-m  .  2,748,220  2,714,470  • 

Obsarver-S  .  431.450  834,516  f 

Grand  Total  .  5,448,175  5.643,580 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising — Obsarvar-m  i 
Last  yaar  2,714,470  includas  15,832  lines. 
Obsarvar-S  This  year  431,450  includas  14,354  i 
lines. 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Enquirar-m  .  3,224,866  2.846.340 

Enquirar-S  .  1,635,405  1,652,704 

Post  E  Times  Star-a  ...  2,654,341  2,523,482  . 

Grand  Total  .  7,515,162  7,023,026 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Post  E  Times 
Star-e  This  year  2,654,341  includas  15,120 
lines;  Last  year  2,523,482  includas  10,080 
lines. 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m  .  2,484,534—2,742,844 

Plain  Dealer-S  .  1,821,154  1,731,128 

Press-e  .  2,854.803  2.737,480 

Grand  Total  .  7,665.501  7,261,502 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Plain  Dealer-m 
This  year  2,484,534  includes  101,502  linas; 
Last  year  2.742.844  includes  114,305  linns. 
Plain  Daaler-S  This  yaar  1,821,154  includas 
73,422  linns;  Last  year  1,731,128  includas 
28.681  linas. 

Prass-a  This  year  2,854,803  includes  574,086 
lines;  Last  yaar  2,737,480  includes  354,104 
lines. 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

Dispatch-a  .  3,442,612  3,275,211 

Dispatch-S  .  1,426,152  1,770,410 

Citizen  Journal-m  .  1,237.742  1.287,831 

Grand  Total  .  6,606,556  6,333,452 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — DIspatch-a 
This  year  3,442,612  includes  20,160  linas. 

DALLAS.  TEXAS 

News-m  .  4,370,742  3,822,124 

News-S  .  1,537,424  1,340,447 

Times  Herald-e  .  3,482,553  3.751.483 

*Timas  Harald-S . 1,611,021  1,502,417 

Grand  Total  . 11,502,245  10,466,471 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — News-m  This 
year  4,370,742  includes  127.645  linas;  Last 
year  3,822,124  includes  40,976  linas. 
News-S  This  year  1,537,424  includas  114,876 
[  lines;  Last  year  1,340,447  includes  61,650 
lines. 

,  Times  Herald-a  This  year  3,482,553  includas 
,  110,000  linas;  Last  yaar  3,751,483  includas 

121,673  linas. 

>  Timas  Harald-S  This  yaar  1,611,021  includas 
534,742  linas;  Last  yaar  1,502,417  includas 
26,356  linas. 


i9n  i4n 

cludas  237,633  linas;  Last  yaar  182,584 
includas  70,340  linas. 

Fraa  Prass-S  This  yaar  778,435  includas 
103,184  linas;  Last  yaar  672,764  includas 
60,251  linas. 

Naws-a  This  yaar  3.245,744  includas  341,233 
linas;  Last  yaar  3,230,735  includas  247,100 
lines. 

News-S  This  year  1,504,454  includas  221,060 
linas;  Last  year  1,603,694  includas  143,842 
lines. 


ERIE.  PA. 

Timas  (Saa  nota)  ....  1,762,568  1,622,204 

'Timas  Naws-S  .  740.245  681,456 

Grand  Total  .  2,502,843  2,304,165 

NOTE:  Naws-m  and  Timas-a  sold  in  combi¬ 
nation;  linaga  of  ona  adition.  Timas-a 

is  shown. 


FORT  LAUDERDALE,  FLA. 

Naws-a  .  4,058,141  3,744,612 

*News-S  .  1,344,414  1,242,451 

Naws-sat .  448.212  730,827 

Grand  Total  .  6,401,267  5.718.340 

NOTE:  Naws-a  publishad  5  days  a  waak 
only. 

NOTE:  Naws-a  This  yaar  4,058,141  includas 
113,735  linas;  Last  yaar  3,744,612  includas 
106,422  linas. 


FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Journal  Gazatta-m  _  1,724.733  1,638,243 

'Journal  Gazetta-S  ....  664,744  660,361 

Naws-Santinal-a  .  2,233,672  2,214,103 

Grand  Total  .  4.623,204  4,517,707 


FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 

Star  Telagram-m  .  2,284,692  2,052,702 

Star  Telegram-a  .  3,054,129  3,063,880 

'Star  Talegram-S  .  1,234,832  1,176,958 

Prass-a  .  374.912  357,848 

tPrass-S  .  141.413  180,445 

Grand  Total  .  7,140,478  6,831,833 

NOTE:  Prass-a  publishad  5  days  a  waak 
only. 
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FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Baa-a  .  2,044,403  1,443.866 

'Baa-S  .  740.132  684.630 

Grand  Total  .  2,885,035  2.628,446 


HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant-m  .  2,623,644  2,333,336 

'Courant-S  .  1,321,580  1,220,728 

Timas-a  .  1,440,133  1,651,443 

tTimes-S  .  423.144  376.341 

Grand  Total  .  5,858,551  5,581  848 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising — Courant-S  This 
yaar  1,321.580  includas  244,076  linas;  Last 
yaar  1,220,728  includas  157,872  linas. 
Timas-a  This  yaar  423,144  includas  63,440 
linas. 


HONOLULU,  HAWAII 

Advartisar-m  .  2,438,836  2,731,674 

Star  Bulletin-a  .  3,135,754  2.467.204 

'Star  Bullatin 

E  Advartisar-S  .  442.820  843.343 

Grand  Total  .  7,017,415  6,542,221 


HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Chronicla-a  .  5,176,806  4,710,384 

Chronicla-S  .  2,234,461  1,451,304 

Post-m  .  4,367,776  4.212,020 

'Post-S  .  1,447,418  1,270,446 

Grand  Total  . 13,231.461  12,144  704 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising  —  Chronicla-a 
This  year  5,176,806  includes  772,045  lines; 
Last  year  4,710,384  includas  661,430  lines. 
Chronicle-S  This  yaar  2,234,461  includas 

149,325  linas;  Last  year  1,951,304  includas 
110,514  linas. 

Post-m  This  yaar  4,367,776  includes  230,744 
linas;  Last  yaar  4,212,020  includes  448,450 
lines. 

Post  s  This  yaar  1,447,418  includes  186,357 
lines:  Last  yaar  1,270,496  includes  120,485 
lines. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

News-e  .  2,774,551  2,706,043 


Ad  Expenditure  Trends 
August  1973 


A  summary  of  newspaper  advertising  complied  by  EDITOR  & 
I’UBLISHER  from  .Media  Records — 64  Cities  Report 


Change 

1973  1972  Dollar 

(000)  (000)  (000)  % 

Omitted  Omitted  Omitted  Change 


Classifications 


BINGHAMTON  N.Y. 

Press-a  .  1,661,556 

'Prass-S  .  442,628 


Grand  Total  .  2,104.184  2,140.246 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

Post  Herald-m  .  1,624,415  1,550,366 

Naws-a  .  2,830,525  2,688,717 

'News-S  .  1,145,530  1,058,674 

Grand  Total  .  5,650,470  5,247,757 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Naws-a  This 
year  2,830,525  includes  75,845  lines;  Last 
year  2,688,717  includes  58,551  lines. 

BOSTON.  MASS. 

Herald  American-d  ...  1,068,368  1,218,443 
Herald  Advartisar-S...  929,582  442,765 

Globa-a  .  1,754.363  1,738,849 

Globa-m  .  2,141,748  1,486,223 

'Globa-S  .  2,012,850  1,722,720 

Grand  Total  .  7,411,411  7,604.000 

NOTE:  Globa-a  publishad  5  days  a  weak 

only. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising — Herald  Ad- 
vertiser-S  This  yaar  424,582  includas 


u.  rrc  DAYTON,  OHIO 

Journal-Harald-m  .  2,514,081  2.573.724 

News-a  .  2,814,534  2,648,487 

,90  'Naws-S  .  415,844  867,826 


Grand  Total  .  6,244,464  6,040.042 

NOTE:  News-a  this  yaar  2,814,539  includes 
86,515  lines  of  part  run  advertising. 

DENVER.  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m  ..  4,064,588  3.511,744 


'Rocky  Mt.  News-S  .. 

Post-e  . 

Post-S  . 


714,304  685,588 

4,628,723  4,180,450 
1,704,040  1,538,014 


Grand  Total  . 11,116.655  4,416,246 

NOTE:  Post-a  this  yaar  4,628,723  includas 
170,344  lines;  Last  yaar  4.180.450  includas 
166,898  lines. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Fraa  Prass-m  .  2.009.733  1,823,584 

'Free  Prass-S  .  778.435  672,764 

News-e  .  3,245,794  3,230,735 

Naws-S  .  1,504,459  1,603,694 

Grand  Total  .  7,588,421  7,330,782 

NOTE:  Fraa  Prass-m  This  yaar  2.004,733  In- 


Retail 

August  . $ 

First  Eight  Months  . .  1 

Department  Stores 
(Included  in  Retail) 

August  . 

First  Eight  Months  . . 

General 

August  . 

First  Eight  Months  . . 

Automotive 

August  . 

First  Eight  Months  . . 

Financial 

August  . 

First  Eight  Months  . . 

Classified 

August  . 

First  Eight  Months  . . 


163,767  $ 

156,841 

+ 

7,926 

-F  5.1 

,289,451 

1,212,570 

+ 

76,881 

+  6.3 

44,154 

43,677 

+ 

477 

+  1-1 

342,688 

333,549 

+ 

9,139 

+  2.7 

29,362 

30,690 

1,328 

-  4.3 

309,352 

302,249 

+ 

7,103 

+  2.4 

9,172 

7,498 

+ 

1,674 

+22.3 

69,468 

64,961 

+ 

4,517 

-f  7.0 

8,697 

6,385 

+ 

2,312 

+36.2 

96,824 

75,748 

+ 

21,076 

+27.8 

91,796 

77,821 

+ 

13,975 

+18.0 

701,190 

588,575 

-fll2,615 

+19.1 

Total  Advertising 

August  .  302,794  278,235  +  24,659  +  8.8 

First  Eight  Months  . .  2,466,285  2,244,093  -f 222,192  +  9.9 
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Siar-m 

Star-S 
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.  3.038.678  2,684,712 

.  1,629.416  1,429,022 


Grand  Total  .  7,442,645  6,819,827 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Timat  Unlon-m  .  3,281,999  3,004,654 

Timai  Union-S  .  1,028,555  866,243 

Journal-#  . 2,018,630  1,729,542 


Grand  Total  .  6,409,184  5,600,439 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Timai-m  .  2,815,694  2,597,696 

Star-a  .  1,764,791  1.712,352 

Star-S  .  1,233,734  1,218,051 


Grand  Total  .  5,814,219  5.528J)99 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising — Star-a  Thit 
yaar  l,764,79|  includas  112,692  linas:  Last 
yaar  1,712,352  includas  107,827  linas. 

LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gaiatta-m  ..  1,574,399  1,700,128 
*Arkansas  Gazetta-S  ..  619,115  649,415 

Arkansas  Damocrat-a  ..  841,932  816,048 

tArkansas  Damocrat-S  301,152  318,012 


Grand  Total  .  3,336,598  3,483,603 

LONG  BEACH,  CALIF. 

Prass  Talagram 

(Saa  Nota)  .  2,756,998  2,704,454 

*lndapandant  Prass 

Talagram-S  .  761,750  729,059 


Grand  Total  .  3,518,748  3.433.513 

NOTE:  Prass  Talagram-a  and  Indapandant- 
m  sold  in  combination;  linaga  of  ona 
adition,  Prass  Talagram-a  is  shown. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising — Prass  Tala¬ 
gram-a  This  yaar  2,756,998  includas 

328,533  linas;  Last  yaar  2,704,454  includas 
408,859  linas. 

Indapandant  Prass  Talagram-S  Last  yaar 
729,059  includas  10,480  linas. 

LONG  ISLAND,  N.Y. 

Nawsday-a  .  3,393,893  2,996,937 

Nawsday-S  .  555,828  506,156 

Grand  Total  .  3,949,721  3,503,093 


NOTE:  Part-run  advartising — Nawsday-a 
This  yaar  3,393,893  includas  618,086  linas; 
Last  yaar  2,996,937  includas  499,909  linas. 
Nawsday-S  This  yaar  555,828  includas  138,- 
017  linas;  Last  yaar  506,156  includas  34,- 
376  linas. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Tim#s-m  .  6,893,241  6,100,459 

Timas-S  .  3,465,131  3,221,413 

Harald  Examinar-a  _  974,788  892,862 

Harald  Examinar-S  ....  328,580  315,602 


Grand  Total  . 11.661.740  10,530,336 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising — T  mas-m  This 
yaar  6.893,241  includes  1,935,907  linas; 
Last  yaar  6,100,459  includas  1,283,614 

linas. 

Timas-S  This  yaar  3,465,131  includas  I,- 
336,640  linas;  Last  yaar  3,^1,413  includas 
1,159,969  lines. 

LOWELL.  MASS. 

Sun-a  .  1,078,768  1,113,367 

tSun-S  .  551,186  524,844 


Grand  Total  .  1,629,954  1,638,211 
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Naws-a  This  yaar  2,765,612  Includas  58,- 
260  linas;  Last  yaar  2,416,038  includas 

57,960  linas. 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Santinal-m  .  2,369,615  2,110,628 

Journal-#  .  3,870,222  3,793  879 

Journal-S  .  2,061,110  1,917,889 


Grand  Total  .  8,300,947  7,822,396 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising — Santinal-m 
This  yaar  2,369,615  includas  14,347  linas; 
Last  yaar  2,110,628  includas  15.040  linas. 
Journal-a  This  year  3,870  222  includas  14,- 
347  linas;  Last  yaar  3,793,879  includas 

15,040  linas. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Tribune-m  .  2,288,157  2,165,563 

Tribuna-S  .  2,027,265  1,870,890 

Star-#  .  3,394,219  3,385,150 


Grand  Total  .  7,709,641  7,421,603 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Tribune-m 

This  year  2,288,157  includes  63,866  lines; 
Last  year  2,165.563  includes  61,590  lines. 

Tribuna-S  This  yaar  2,027,265  includas  16,- 
968  lines;  Last  yaar  1,870,890  Includas 
33,936  linas. 

Star-a  This  year  3,394,219  includas  576,652 
linas;  Last  yaar  3,385,150  includas  613,- 
690  linns. 

MODESTO,  CALIF. 


Bee-e  . 

1,715,998 

1,595,893 

•Bee-S  . 

351,502 

325,259 

Grand  Total  . 

2.067,500 

1,921.152 

NOTE;  Bee-e  published  5  days 

a  week 

only. 

NASHVILLE, 

,  TENN. 

Banner-a  . 

2,562,060 

2,388,563 

Tennessean-m  . 

2,569,120 

2,386,797 

Tennessean-S  . 

937,512 

812,226 

Grand  Total  . 

6,068,692 

5,587,586 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Timas  Picayune-m  _ 

3,748,346 

3,520.211 

Times  Picayuna-S  . 

1,492,677 

1,474,812 

States  &  Item-a  . 

2,390,863 

2,172,101 

Grand  Total  . 

7,631,886 

7,167,124 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertis'ng — Times  Plcay- 
una-S  This  year  1,492.677  includes  52.680 
linas;  Last  yaar  1,474,812  includas  213,- 
520  lines. 

States  8  Item-e  This  year  2,390,863  in¬ 
cludes  20,022  lines;  Last  year  2,172,101 
includes  16,757  linas. 

NEW  YORK.  N.Y. 

Times-m  .  2.666,971  2,713,860 

Times-S  .  2.768,510  2,830.886 

Naws-m  .  2,147,146  2,202,101 

Naws-S  .  1,718,519  1,813,964 

Post-e  .  1,044,987  1,027,528 


Grand  Total  . 10.346,133  10,588  339 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising — ^Times-S  This 
yaar  2,768,510  includas  267,759  lines; 
Last  year  2,830,886  includes  278,895  lines. 

News-m  This  year  2,147,146  includes  772,- 
449  lines;  Last  year  2,202,101  includas 
782  894  lines. 

Naws-S  This  year  1,718,519  includas  1.068,- 
849  lines;  Last  year  1,813,964  includes 
1,134,211  lines. 
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Santinal-m  Last  yaar  3,151,307  includas 

412,442  linas. 

Star-a  Last  yaar  3,139,273  includas  303,261 
linas. 

NOTE:  Star-a  ceased  publication  with  the 
Jan.  20,  1973  issue;  Santinal-m  became 
the  Sentinel  Star  Daily  affective  Jan.  22, 
1973. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Bulletin-#  .  2,750,409  2,885,021 

•Bull#tin-S  .  1.259,674  1,189,883 

Inquirer-m  .  2,114,992  2,031,621 

Inquirar-S  .  1,882,329  2,026,316 

News-a  .  1,111,733  1,105,039 


Grand  Total  .  9,119,137  9.237,900 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising — Bullatin-a  This 
yaar  2,750,409  includes  ^,614  lines;  Last 
yaar  2,885,201  includes  772,967  lines. 

Bullatin-S  This  yaar  1,259,674  includes 

513,787  linas;  Last  yaar  I,I87,N3  includes 
432,353  linas. 

Inquirer-m  This  yaar  2,114.992  includes 

221,255  lines;  Last  year  2,031,621  includes 
179,014  lines. 

Inquirer-S  This  year  1,882,329  includes 

389,731  linas;  Last  yaar  2,026,316  includas 
466,828  linas. 

PHOENIX,  ARIZZ. 


Rapublic-m  . 

...'.  4,602,843 

4.030,902 

Rapublic-S  . 

....  1,558,566 

1,383,022 

Gazatta-a  . 

....  4.622,056 

4,104,867 

Grand  Total  .... 

....10,783,465 

9,518,791 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 
Post  Gazette  A 

Sun  Telegraph-m 

....  919.431 

935,706 

Press-e  . 

....  2,128,743 

2,145,354 

•Prass-S  . 

....  1,441,257 

1,450,037 

Grand  Total  .... 

....  4.489,431 

4,531,097 

NOTE;  Press-e  This 

year  2,128,743 

includes 

37,967  lines;  Last 
29,280  lines. 

year  2,145,354 

includas 

Prass-S  Last  year  1,450,037  includes  37,200 
linas. 


PROVIDENCE.  R.l. 

Bulletin-#  .  2,138,889  2,051,143 

Journal-m  .  1,654,675  1,752,063 

Journal-S  .  1,151,585  1,033,026 


Grand  Total  .  4,945,149  4,836,232 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Bullatin-a  This 
year  2,138,889  includes  101,991  lines;  Last 
yaar  2,051,143  includes  U,0M  linas. 

QUINCY.  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledgar-a  .  1,507,062  1,447,720 

NOTE:  .  Part-run  .  advartising  —  Patriot 
Ledger-e  This  yaar  1,507,062  includas 

44,618  lines;  Last  year  1,447,720  includas 
38,319  lines. 

ROANOKE.  VA. 

Times-m  .  1,719,124  1,528,456 

•Times-S  .  526,918  414,101 

World  News-e  .  1.739.739  1,557,340 


Grand  Total  .  3,985,781  3,499.897 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising — ^Times-m  This 
year  1,719,124  includes  106,902  linas;  Last 
year  1,528,456  includas  39,287  lines. 
World  News-a  This  yaar  1,^9.739  includas 
76,496  linas;  This  year  1,557,340  includas 
47,168  linas. 


MACON,  GA. 

Talagraph-m  .  1,242,863  1,315,038 

Naws-a  .  1,269,839  1,353,774 

•Telegraph  &  News-S  .  473,508  403,831 


Grand  Total  .  2,986.210  3,072,613 

MANCHESTER.  N.H. 

Union  Leader-d  .  1,350,294  1.096,919 

tNaw  Hampshire 

News-S  .  366,602  356,072 


Grand  Total  .  1.716.896  1,452,991 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commercial  Appeal-m  2,810,199  2,698.613 
Commercial  Appeal-S  1,151,026  988,731 

Prass  Scimitar-a  .  2,106,976  2,112,588 


Grand  Total  .  6,068,201  5,799,932 

r  NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Press-Sc'mi- 

I  tar-a  This  year  2,106,976  includes  104  832 

I  linas;  Last  year  2,1 12,588  includes  131,- 

245  lines. 


MIAMI,  FLA. 

Harald-m  .  5,344,863  5,370.654 

Herald-S  .  2,391,343  2,160,952 

News-a  .  2,765,612  2,416,038 


Grand  Total  . 10,501,818  9,947,644 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Herald-m 

This  year  5,344,863  includes  197,834  lines; 
Last  year  5,370,654  includes  144,526  lines. 
Herald-S  This  year  2,391,343  includes  71,- 
160  lines;  Last  year  2,160,952  includes 
61,426  lines. 


NEWARK.  N.J. 

Star  Ledqer-m  .  2,814,714  2  354,497 

♦Star  Ledqer-S  .  1,583,635  1,435,490 

News-e  .  —  880,708 


Grand  Total  .  4,398,349  4  670,695 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising — Star  Ledger- 
m  This  year  2,814,714  includes  59,888 
lines;  Last  year  2,354,497  includes  55,- 
323  lines. 

Star  Ledger-S  This  year  1,583,635  includes 
9,600  I'nes;  Last  year  1,435,490  includes 
11.424  lines. 

NOTE:  News-e  ceased  publication  Aug. 
31.  1972. 

ORANGE  COUNTY.  CALIF. 

Register  (See  Note)  ..  4.302,054  3,904,347 

•Register-S  .  1,266,631  1,050,268 


Grand  Total  .  5,568,685  4,954,615 

NOTE:  Register-e  and  Register-m  sold  in 
combination;  linage  of  on#  edition  Reg¬ 
ister-#,  is  shown. 

ORLANDO,  FLA. 

Sentinel  Star-d  .  3,882,159  — 

•Sentinel  Star-S  .  1,284,446  1,011,373 

Star-e  .  —  3,139,273 

Sentinel-m  .  —  3,151,307 


Grand  Total  .  5,166,605  7,301,953 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Sentinel  Star- 
d  This  year  3,882,159  includes  496,652 
lines. 

Sentinel  Star-S  This  year  1,284,446  includes 
102,657  lines;  Last  year  1,011,373  includas 
133,114  lines. 


ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

Democrat  & 

Chronicle-m  .  1,842,155  1,778,309 

Democrat  & 

Chronicle-S  .  1,289,738  1,113,939 

Timas  Union-e . 2,2S6,003  2,166,085 


Grand  Total  .  5,387,896  5,058,333 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising— Democrat  E 
Chronicla-S  This  yaar  1,289,738  includes 
14,347  linas;  Last  year  1,113,939  includes 
15.155  lines. 


SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 

Bae-a  . 

.  2,834,477 

2,821,792 

•Bee-S  . 

.  803,189 

769,052 

Union-m  . 

.  2,101,387 

1,741,076 

tUnion-S  . 

.  235,970 

353,646 

Grand  Total  . 

.  5,975,023 

5,685,566 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Globa  Democrat-m  .. 

.  910,282 

1,363,339 

Globa  Democrat-we  . 

.  407,812 

574,702 

Post  Dispatch-e  . 

.  1,407,650 

2.359,963 

•Post  Dispatch-S  . 

.  1,136,421 

1,744,507 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,862,165 

6.042.51 1 

NOTE:  Globe  Democrat-m  published  5 

days  a  week  only. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Globa  Dam- 
ocrat-m  This  year  910.282  includes  98,166 
lines;  Last  year  1,363,339  includes  180,571 
lines. 

Globe  Democrat-wk-end  This  year  407.812 
includes  7,803  lines;  Last  year  574,702  in¬ 
cludes  9,7i5  linas. 

Post  Dispatch-a  This  year  1,407,650  includes 
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56,905  Unas;  Last  yaar  2,359,963  Includas 
127,200  linas. 

Post  Dispatch-S  This  yaar  1,136,421  includas 
103,612  linas;  Last  yaar  1,744,407  includes 
4,640  linas. 

NOTE:  St.  Louis  Globa  Democrat  did  not 
publish  Aug.  23  thru  Aug.  31,  1973;  Post 
Dispatch  Aug.  22  thru  Aug.  31,  1973  due 
to  strike  conditions. 

ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA. 

Indapendent-e  .  2,710,468  2,273,585 

Timas-m  .  4,495,117  3.784,782 

•Times-S  .  1,508,877  1,259,266 


Grand  Total  .  8,714,462  7,317,633 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising— Times-m  This 
yaar  4,495,117  includes  941,814  lines;  Last 
year  3,784,782  includas  629,366  linas. 
Timas-S  This  yaar  1,508,877  includas  308,854 
lines;  Last  yaar  1,259,266  includas  193,849 
linas. 


SAN  ANTONIO.  TEXAS 

Expres$-m  .  2,520,422  2,403,754 

tExprass  News-S  .  910,458  838,270 

Express  News-sat  .  469,902  337,709 

News-a  .  2,247,133  2,286,369 

Light-#  .  2,877.420  2,855,002 

•Ltght-S  .  1,007,003  1,101,919 

Light-sat  .  324,165  220,155 


Grand  Total  . 10,356,503  10,043,178 

NOTE:  Exprass-m,  Naws-a,  and  Light-a  all 
published  5  days  a  week  only. 

SAN  BERNARDINO.  CAUF. 

Sun  (See  Note)  .  2,479,516  2,449,182 

•Sun-S  .  595.859  530,357 


Grand  Total  .  3,075,375  2,979  539 

NOTE:  Sun-m  and  Telegram-e  are  sold  in 
combination;  linage  of  one  ^ition, 
Sun-m  is  shown. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising — Sun-m  This 
year  2,479,516  includas  87,045  lines;  Last 
year  2,449,182  includes  58,350  lines. 
Sun-S  This  year  595,859  includes  13  436  linas; 
Last  year  530,357  includes  12,279  linas. 

SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

Union-m  .  3,188,263  2,877,443 

•Union-S  .  1,297,578  1,256,347 

Tribune-e  .  3,863,252  3,607,017 


Grand  Total  .  8.349.093  7,740,807 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CAUF. 

Chronicle-m  .  2,075,290  2,149,277 

Examiner-#  .  2,172,225  2,185,532 

Examiner  &  Chronicla-S  970,140  834,892 


Grand  Total  .  5,217,655  5,169,701 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 

Mercury-m  .  4,621.949  4,506,940 

News-e  .  4,554,224  4,496,982 

•Marcury-Naws-S  .  1,263,529  1,236,491 


Grand  Total  . 10,439,702  10,240,413’ 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Mercury-m 
This  year  4,621,949  includes  177,120  linas; 
Last  year  4,506.940  includes  186,041  lines. 
News-e  This  year  4,554,224  includas  177,208 
lines;  Last  year  4,496,982  includas  186,041 
lines. 


SHREVEPORT.  LA. 

Journal-a  .  1,529,722  1.489,428 

Times-m  .  2,214,564  2,157,580 

Times-S  . .  830,240  752,690 


Grand  Total  .  4,574,526  4,399,698 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Post  Intelligencar-m  ..  1,689,381  1,499,050 
•Post  Intelligencar-S  ..  508,576  459,256 


Grand  Total  .  2.197.957  1,958,306 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Post  Intel- 
ligencer-m  This  year  1,689,381  includas 
56,560  lines;  Last  year  l,499,0M  includas 
17,040  linas. 

Post  Intelligencer-S  This  year  508,576  in¬ 
cludes  17,920  lines. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Tribuna-a  .  2,011,714  1,924,313 

•Tribune-S  .  815,285  619,052 


Grand  Total  .  2,826,999  2,543,365 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — ^This  year 
2,011,714  includes  32.974  lines. 

Tribune-S  This  yaar  815,285  includes  39,929 
lines. 


SPOKANE, 

WASH. 

Spokesman  Review-m.. 

1,480,954 

1,262,120 

•Spokesman  Review-S.. 

621,599 

620,306 

Chronicle-e  . 

1,605,299 

1,442,967 

Grand  Total  . 

3,707,852 

3,325,393 

SYRACUSE 

.  N.Y. 

Herald  Journal-e  . 

1,903,270 

2,118,135 

•Herald  American-S  .. 

713,195 

823,442 

31 

1*73  1*72 

Pest  SUndard-m  .  I.020.4M  f03.i22 

Grand  Total  .  3,iM.T33  3  MS,  I?* 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising — Harald  Jour- 
nal-a  This  year  1,903,270  includes  18.027 
lints;  Last  year  2,118,135  includes  24,052 
lines. 

Herald  American-S  This  year  713,1*5  in¬ 
cludes  11,798  lines;  Last  year  823,442  in¬ 
cludes  18,788  lines. 

Post  Standard-m  This  year  1,020,488  in¬ 
cludes  11,898  lines;  Last  year  903,822  in¬ 
cludes  15,080  lines. 

TACOMA.  WASH. 

News  Tribune-e  .  1,877,707  1,857,789 

News  Tribune-S  .  508,884  585,880 

Grand  Total  .  2,388,571  2,443,829 

TALLAHASSEE,  FLA. 

Damocrat-e  .  1,713,781  1,828,927 

*Damocrat-S  .  580,452  481,041 

Grand  Total  .  2,274,213  2,087,988 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Democrat-e 
This  year  1,713,781  includes  14,347  lines; 
Last  year  1,828,927  includes  15,150  lines. 

TAMPA.  FLA. 

Tribune-m  .  3,883,984  3,409,233 

Tribune-S  .  1,081,454  982,412 

Times-e  .  2,534,290  2,232,400 

Grand  Total  .  7,459,708  8  824,045 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Tribune-m 
This  year  3,883,984  includes  1*9,897  lines; 
Last  year  3,409,233  includes  215,418  lines. 

TRENTON,  N.J. 

Times-e  .  1,528,087  1,508,570 

tTimes  Advertiser-S  ...  888,257  959.323 

Trentonian-m  .  1,229,895  1,084,410 

Grand  Total  .  3,848,239  3,532,303 

NOTE:  Times-a  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — ^Times  Adver- 
tiser-S  This  year  888,257  includes  14,348 
lines;  Last  year  ^9,323  includes  15,155 
lines. 

WASHINGTON  D.C. 

Post-m  .  4,989,020  4.832,728 

Post-S  .  2,049,238  I.M5.288 

Star-News-e  .  2,728,929  2,884,810 

*Star-Naws-S  .  872,953  *48,854 

Grand  Total  . 10,840,138  10,109,458 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Star-News-S 
This  year  872,953  includes  14,432  lines; 
Last  year  948,854  includes  15,835  lines. 

WATERIURY,  CONN. 

American  (Sea  Note)..  1,417,287  1,374,888 
tRepublican-S  .  738,235  873,888 

Grand  Total  .  2,155,522—2.048,754 

NOTE:  Amarican-a  and  Rapublican-m  sold 
in  combination;  linage  of  one  edition, 
American-a  is  shown. 

WEST  PALM  REACH,  FLA. 

Post-m  .  2,904,575  2,748,337 

Times-a  .  2,481,481  2,387,838 

*Post  Timas-S  .  1.091,889  888,473 

Grand  Total  .  8,477,905  8,002,848 

NOTE:  Times-e  publisheo  5  days  a  week 
only. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Post-m  This 
year  2,904,575  includes  29,729  lines. 
Times-a  This  year  2,481,481  includes  29,477 
lines. 

WHITE  PLAINS,  N.Y. 

Reporter  Dispatch-e  ..  1,481,108  1,849,017 

AUGUST  1973 
LINAGE  FIGURES 
SUPPLIED  BY  PUBLISHERS 
ABERDEEN.  S.D. 

American  Naws-e  .  553.098  535,208 

American  Naws-S  .  243,880  222,950 

Grand  Total  .  7*8,978  758,158 


1*73 

i*n 

BANGOR, 

MAINE 

Nuwt-m  . 

1,304,434 

1,288,882 

BOULDER, 

COLO. 

Camura-u  . 

1,955,848 

1,803,819 

Camara-S  . 

401,228 

370,195 

Grand  Total  . 

2,358,872 

1,974,014 

BURLINGTON.  VT. 

Fraa  Prass-m  . 

1,537,928 

1,488.488 

CHICAGO 

1.  ILL. 

Trlbuna-m  . 

3,285,587 

2,888.108 

Tribuna-S  . 

1,224,070 

1,017,890 

Grand  Total  . 

4,509,857 

3,883,798 

Naws-a  . 

1,083,888 

1,058,078 

Sun-Timas-m  . 

1,937,258 

I.MI.589 

Sun-Timas-S  . 

988,580 

1,082,572 

Grand  Total  . 

2,923,818 

2,724,181 

Today-a  . 

592,317 

528,012 

Today-S  . 

— 

258,989 

Grand  Total  . 

592,317 

7M.98I 

COLUMBUS.  GA. 

Ladgar-Enquirar-m  _ 

1,381,430 

1,204,280 

Ladgar-Enquirar-a  . 

1,407,812 

1,251,894 

Ladgar-Enquirar-S  . 

298,048 

275,388 

Grand  Total  . 

3,087,288 

2,731,540 

DAVENPORT.  IOWA 

Timas-Damocrat-atm  . . 

2,833,922 

2,834.288 

Timas-Damocrat-S  . 

589,952 

497,888 

Grand  Total  . 

3,394,874 

3,131,954 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Ragistar-m  . 

900,374 

755,227 

Tdibunt>«  . 

1,388,948 

I.370.8M 

Ragistar-S  . 

809,771 

831, IM 

Grand  Total  . 

3,099,091 

2.957.295 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising — Raqistar-S  In- 

cludad  this  yaar 

137,376:  Last  ytar 

172,448  linas. 

DULUTH. 

MINN. 

Naws  Tribuna, 

Harald-m,a  . 

1,014.328 

888,999 

Naws  Tribuna-S  . 

872,338 

575,587 

Grand  Total  . 

1,888,884 

1,484,588 

GARY, 

IND. 

Tribuna-a  . 

2,088,340 

1,887,521 

Tribuna-S  . 

839,889 

735,532 

Grand  Total  . 

2,708,229 

2,823,053 

GRAND  FORKS.  N.D. 

Harald-a  . 

788,834 

7M,478 

Harald-S  . 

.  375,080 

321,328 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,183,894 

1,105,804 

LETHBRIDGE.  ALTA. 

Harald-a  . 

.  910.083 

878,3M 

LINCOLN 

.  NEB. 

Journal-Star-dtS  . 

.  2,137,832 

1,997,718 

NOTE:  Includas  insarts:  71.450 

linas  in 

1973:  100.492  linas  in 

1972. 

LOCKPORT.  N.Y. 

Union-Sun  and 

Journal-a  . 

.  888,806 

784,890 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

Couriar-Journal-m  . . . . 

,  2,574,192 

2,253,130 

Timas-a  . . 

.  2,M2.789 

2,753,338 

Couriar-Journal 

t  Timas-S  . 

.  1,371,901 

1,295,444 

MERIDEN.  CONN. 

Record-m  .  1,080,598  998,222 

Journal-a  .  I,00I.7M  919,478 


Grand  Total 


2,082,382  1,917,700 


MONTREAL,  9UE. 

Gaiatta-m  .  1,381,831  1,351,134 

Star-e  .  2,852,421  2,597.338 

La  Davoir-m  .  394,818  324,701 

La  Dimanche- 

Matin-S  .  282,498  250,059 

NOTE:  La  Dimanche  Matin  (45,889  lines). 
Includes  "Perspectives''  and  inserts. 

NASHUA.  N.H. 

Telagraph-a  .  1,127,115  1,085.357 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

Journal-Courier-m  ....  1,398,181  1,587,408 

Ragister-e  .  2,011,488  2,045,493 

Register-S  .  1,188,396  1,158,358 

Grand  Total  .  4,578,085  4.789,7*7 

NILES,  MICH. 

Star-a-sat .  528,094  829,008 

NORFOLK.  VA. 

Virqinian.Pllot-m  .  3,128,875  2,780,179 

Ledger-Star-a  .  2,595,298  2,388,888 

Virginian-Pilot-S  .  I.24I.M9  1,073,838 

Grand  Total  .  8,983,822  8,220,881 

NORTH  PLATTE.  NEB. 

Teleg^ram-e,  sat..  M.  ..  522.298  521,304 

NOTE:  Family  Weekly  included  53,748  lines 
1973;  48,410  lines  1972. 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Tribune-e  .  2,203,932  2,359,898 

Tribune-S  .  909,258  849,958 


Grand  Total  .  3.112,190  3,209,852 

NOTE:  Sunday  includes  78,752  Lines  Parade, 
Tuesday  and  Comics  in  1973.  Last  Year 
includes  83,424. 

OGDEN.  UTAH 

Standard-Examiner-a  ..  1,580.574  1,555,858 
Standard-Examiner-S  ..  538.8M  494,120 


Grand  Total  .  2.097.282  2,049,978 

NOTE:  Family  Weakly  included  Sunday 
44.114  lines  1973;  52,920  lines  1972. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m  .  2.574,488  2,383,518 

Times-a  .  2,453,127  2,203,414 

Oklahoman-S  .  1,051,145  992,792 


Grand  Total  .  8,078.758  5.579.722 

NOTE.  Part-run  advertising — Oklahoman 
includes  512,093  lines  1973;  527,291  lines 
1972.  Timas  this  year  419,099  lines;  Last 
year  477,397  lines. 

OMAHA  NEB 

World-Harald-m.a.S  !.  3,328,330  3,482,608 

OTTAWA.  ONT. 

LeDroit-a  .  1,928,814  1,454,282 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 

Star-Naws-m.e  .  1,192,252  1,182,048 

Star-News-S  .  289,788  259,882 


Grand  Total  .  8,788,882  8,301,912 

NOTE:  ROP  Display  Linage  published  on 
8-column  basis,  but  converted  to  8- 
column  basis  above.  Classified  published 
and  reported  above  on  9-column  basis. 

MADISON.  WIS. 

Capital  Timas-e  .  2,228,497  2.184.575 

State  Journal-m  .  2,309,573  2,178,321 

State  Journal-S  .  595,014  735,574 


Grand  Total  .  1,482,020  1,441,730 

NOTE;  Does  not  include  Parade. 

PORTLAND.  MAINE 

Press  Herald-m  .  1,187,890  1,388,878 

Express-e  .  1,173,082  1,388,528 

Telagram-S  .  582,883  495,050 

Journal-m  .  1,840,790  1,881,594 


Grand  Total  .  2,923,425  3.288.454 

NOTE;  Sunday  includes  Parade. 

PORTLAND.  ORE. 

Oregonian-m,S  .  4,873.550  4,513,728 

Oregon  Journal-a  ....  1.430,422  1,128,878 


Grand  Total 


....  5.I3I,0M  5,078,470  Grand  Total  .  8,103,972  5,842,802 


1*73  1*72 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Timas-Dispatch-m  .  2,083,511  1,882,208 

Naws-Laadar-e  .  2,197,949  2,089,491 

T.mas-Dispatch-S  .  1,088,405  985,394 

Grand  Total  .  5.327,885  4,917  093 

NOTE:  Part-run  and  comics  not  Included. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press  and 

Dispatch-m.a  .  2,527,984  2,335,882 

Pioneer  Prass-S .  1,110,711  1,000, M3 

Grand  Total  .  3,838,875  3  338,725 

NOTE:  Sunday  does  not  include  Parade. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Times-e.S .  3,319,148  3,375.738 

SYDNEY,  N.S. 

Capa  Breton  Post-e  ...  908,051  838,183 

TACOMA,  WASH. 

News  Tribuna-a.S  .  2,234,598  2.440.830 

TAMPA.  FLA. 

Tribune-m  .  3,870,883  3,179,479 

Tribune-S  .  1,170,187  978,881 

Times-e  .  2,529,108  2,225,850 

Grand  Total  .  7,389,978  8.3M,2I0 

NOTE:  Part-run  and  comics  not  included. 

TOLEDO.  OHIO 

Times-m  .  834,751  894,908 

Blada-e  .  2,471.424  2,832,258 

Blade-S  .  1,072,203  1,129,408 

Grand  Total  .  4,178,378  4,458,572 

TOPEKA.  KANS. 

Daily  Capital-m  .  1,710,832  1,581,322 

State  Journal-e  .  1,378,538  1,350,398 

Capital-Journal-S  .  445.890  418,131 

Grand  Total  .  3,532,858  3,329,851 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

Star-a  .  4,291,851  4,119,527 

Sun-m  .  887,171  389,078 

TUCSON.  ARIZ. 

Star-m  .  3,120.448  3,277,918 

Citiien-e  .  3,188,584  3,358,738 

Star-S  .  890,750  754.182 

Grand  Total  .  7  199,780  7,388.838 

NOTE:  Sunday  includes  "Parade"  linage. 

TULSA.  OKLA. 

World-m  .  2,313,734  2,118,033 

Tribune-e  .  2.370.830  2,220,589 

World-S  .  804.218  710,941 

Grand  Total  .  5.488.580  5.049.543 

WAUKEGAN.  ILL. 

News-Sun-e  .  2,179,788  1,832,390 

WICHITA,  KANS. 

Eagle-m  . 2,215,524  2,123,972 

Beacon-e  .  1,083,370  880,358 

Eagle  and  Baacon-S .  578,423  5M,359 

Grand  Total  . 3,855,317  3,550,887 

WILMINGTON,  N.C. 

Star-News-mte  .  1,400,000  1,147,832 

Star-News-S  .  498,218  38I,2M 

Grand  Total  .  1,898,218  1,509,118 

WINSTON-SALEM.  N.C. 

Twin-City  Sentinal-e  ..  1,837,428  1,558,820 
Journal-Santinal-S  .  824,792  581,994 

Grand  Total  .  4,103,008  4,002  208 

Note:  Part-run  and  comics  not  included. 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Telagram-m  .  I,I88,7M  1,217,345 

Gaiette-e  .  1,089,170  1,093,589 

Telegram-S  .  855,253  850.049 

Grand  Total  .  3,093,209  3,180,983 


Linage  correction 

The  July  linage  figures  reported  for 
the  Richmond  (Va.)  Timea-Diapatch  and 
Newa  Leader  in  the  October  6  issue  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  (page  32)  were  not 
correct.  The  figures  should  have  been  as 
follows : 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

^  *  u 

Hmes-Dispatch-m  .  1,783.294  1,594,798 

Naws-Laader-e  .  1.995,213  1,733,072 

Times-Dispatch-S  .  1,185,909  998,288 

Grand  Total  .  4,944,418  4,328, 1 M 

NOTE:  Part-run  and  comics  not  included. 


Thomson  acquires 
33rd  daily  in  Canada 

The  Review,  owned  by  the  Leslie  family 
of  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  since  1904,  has 
been  purchased  by  Thomson  Newspapers 
Ltd. 

Purchase  price  was  not  disclosed. 
Thomson  Newspapers  owns  32  other  daily 
papers  in  Canada. 

W.  B.  Leslie  will  remain  as  publisher. 

EDITOR 


Phila.  reps  elect 

The  Philadelphia  chapter  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Sales  Association  have 
elected  as  president  Paul  Russell,  of  the 
Philadelphia  office  of  Sawyer-Ferguson- 
Walker,  Peter  Hagan  of  Scripps-Howard 
was  elected  vicepresident,  and  the  nation¬ 
al  ad  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Bullet¬ 
in,  John  Durkin  was  elected  secretary- 
treasurer.  It  was  the  first  time  a  newspa¬ 
perman  has  served  in  the  elected  hierar¬ 
chy  of  the  chapter. 
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Promotion _  By  George  Wilt 

A  NEW  BOOK  ON  REAL  ESTATE  ADS 


The  art  and  craft  of  writing  more  pro¬ 
ductive  real  estate  classified  ads  is  the 
subject  of  a  new  booklet  recently  made 
available  by  the  International  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association. 

“A  Guide  to  More  Successful  Real  Es¬ 
tate  Advertising”  is  a  24-page  booklet, 
written  by  James  McGrew,  advertising 
promotion  manager  of  the  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Newspapers.  It  recognizes  that 
newspapers  are  the  number  one  advertis¬ 
ing  medium  with  nearly  all  Realtors,  be¬ 
cause  they  offer  a  medium  with  a  built-in 
audience  of  potential  home  buyers. 

Armed  with  that  information,  McGrew 
outlines  the  reasons  why  some  real  estate 
ads  get  up  to  ten  times  as  much  reader- 
ship  and  results  as  others. 

The  booklet  shows  how  to  write  the  type 
of  ad  that  produces  results,  analyzing  the 
need  to  keep  in  mind  the  preferences  of 
potential  buyers.  McGrew  supports  his 
findings  with  research  facts  that  show 
what  people  want  to  know  before  buying  a 
home. 

The  booklet  lists  selling  points  that 
should  be  stressed  in  real  estate  ads,  and 
uses  a  survey  to  show  percentage  of  peo¬ 
ple  that  look  for  specific  data.  Top  on 
McGrew’s  list  is  neighborhood  (82.4%); 
price  and  financing  data  (72.8%  ) ;  number 
of  bedrooms  (66.1%);  and  condition  of 
home  and  lot,  (63.3%).  Last  items  on 
McGrew’s  list  are:  view  (24.4%)  and 
landscaping  (23.5%).  A  total  of  23  in¬ 
formation  facts  are  listed. 

The  booklet  presents  several  sample 
ads,  and  critiques  of  the  copy  they 
feature.  Illustrations  of  typical  real  estate 
display  ads  are  used  to  complement  the 
text. 

The  kind  of  people  who  buy  homes  are 
detailed,  and  the  value  of  reader  research 
is  included. 

Copies  are  available  by  writing  IN  PA, 
P.O.  Box  17422,  Dulles  International  Air¬ 
port,  Washington,  D.  C.  20041.  Price  for 
INPA  members  is  $2.50,  ($5  for  non¬ 
members)  . 

*  *  * 

SOUTH  BEND  DATA— Reports  on 
building  activity  in  the  South  Bend  mar¬ 
ket  are  a  feature  of  Market  Data  1973,  a 
publication  of  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune.  The  booklet  also  contains  more 
than  complete  market  information  includ¬ 
ing  downtown  redevelopment,  a  newly 
completed  regional  postoffice,  an  enclosed 
shopping  mall  of  more  than  100  stores 
and  other  major  building  projects.  Also 
included  is  detailed  information  on  media 
coverage,  distribution,  marketing  cooper¬ 
ation,  product  testing,  advertising  linage 
and  editorial  features.  Copies  are  avail¬ 
able  from  the  Tribune’s  public  relations 
department. 

*  * 

NEW  NAME — Residents  of  the  Liver¬ 
more- .\mador  and  San  Ramon  Valleys  in 
California  have  just  competed  in  a  contest 
to  name  a  newspaper,  a  first  for  the  area. 
Nearly  1,000  entries  were  submitted  in 
the  “Name  Your  Newspaper  Contest,” 


sponsored  by  the  Bay  Area  Publishing 
Company’s  Herald  and  News  and  Village 
Pioneer,  a  daily  and  tri-weekly  published 
in  Livermore. 

The  Village  Pioneer  had  to  be  re-named 
as  a  result  of  a  suit  and  counter-suit 
between  the  Bay  Area  Publishing  Co., 
Inc.,  and  Pioneer  Publishing  Co.,  Inc., 
over  the  usage  of  the  name  Pioneer  in 
San  Ramon  Valley,  an  area  where  res¬ 
idents  were  receiving  a  paper  called  the 
Valley  Pioneer,  along  with  the  Village 
Pioneer. 

Contra  Costa  County  superior  court 
judge  ruled  that  the  Valley  Pioneer,  the 
older  of  the  two  papers,  had  rights  to  the 
name  in  the  valley,  with  the  Village  Pio¬ 
neer  ownership  deciding  to  change  the 
name  in  the  entire  circulation  area 

As  a  result  of  the  contest,  the  Village 
Pioneer  became  the  Tri-Valley  News  on 
September  14,  with  the  Herald  and  News, 
its  sister  publication,  becoming  the  Tri- 
Valley  Herald. 

The  newspapers  adapted  similar  logos. 
Six  community  winners  were  chosen  in 
the  contest  as  semi-finalists,  each  receiv¬ 
ing  $100  gift  certificates  for  the  store  of 
their  choice  in  the  Herald  and  Netvs’  cir¬ 
culation  area,  according  to  Wm.  Rodger 
Provo,  executive  editor. 

*  *  * 

BOULDER  DATA— The  Boulder 
(Colo.)  Daily  Camera  has  produced  a  new 
market  data  brochure  featuring  dramatic 
full-color  photos  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  “biggest  small  newspaper”  shows  its 

1972  ad  linage  and  circulation  as  com¬ 
pared  to  big-city  papers  published  in  Bal¬ 
timore,  Buffalo,  Des  Moines,  Detroit,  Fort 
Worth,  Los  Angeles  and  St.  Louis. 

High  education  levels,  affluent  income, 
and  retail  sales  are  pinpointed.  Major  em¬ 
ployers,  with  payroll  data,  are  included, 
with  shopping  information  illustrated  by 
photos  of  local  centers.  Color  photos  show 
typical  colorful  sports,  food,  womens, 
news  and  classified  pages,  and  a  list  of 
recent  awards  is  presented.  Copies  are 
available  from  Don  Heath,  advertising  di¬ 
rector. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

B.\NKS  AND  S.4VINGS  &  LO.A.NS— 
The  Tampa  Tribune-Times  has  released  a 

1973  Proffie  of  Bank  and  Savings  &  Loan 
Customers.  Compiled  for  Media  General 
Market  Analysis  by  Belden  .Associates, 
the  study  deals  with  major  banks  and 
savings  &  Loan  .Associations  in  Hillsbor¬ 
ough  County,  analyzing  customers  and  in¬ 
stitutions  by  selected  demographics, 
showing  share  of  market.  .A  survey  of 
newspaper  readership  is  included  in  the 
data.  Copies  are  available  from  the  re¬ 
search  department,  Tampa  Tribune- 
Times,  P.O.  Box  191,  Tampa,  Fla. 
33601. 

*  *  * 

ECONOMY — “What  kind  of  year  will 

1974  be?”  asks  New  York  Times  folder 
pointing  out  that  the  nation’s  top  busi¬ 
ness  and  financial  leaders  will  find  the 
answers  (where  else?)  in  the  New  York 


Times’  National  Economic  Survey  to  be 
published  Sunday,  January  6,  1974.  Cir¬ 
culation  and  readership  information  re¬ 
inforces  the  Times’  claim,  of  course.  Mar¬ 
keting  and  public  relations  objectives  of 
advertisers  are  listed,  and  mechanical 
data  and  deadlines  are  included. 

«  *  * 

INPA  EUROPE— More  than  280  dele¬ 
gates  from  14  European  countries  attend¬ 
ed  the  INPA-Europe  Conference  in  Zu¬ 
rich,  Switzerland  earlier  this  month. 

“The  Newspaper — Talking  to  Two  Mar¬ 
kets,”  was  the  theme  for  the  conference, 
and  presented  in  simultaneous  translations 
in  English,  French  and  German. 

Highlights  included  case  histories  from 
European  newspapers,  a  discussion  of 
conflict  between  advertiser  and  reader,  a 
session  by  advertising  men  from  four 
countries  showing  how  advertising  could 
be  better  integrated  into  the  newspaper 
and  used  as  a  central  platform  in  circula¬ 
tion  promotion,  and  a  session  between  re¬ 
searchers  and  an  editor  to  discuss  possi¬ 
bilities  and  limitations  of  research. 

Roy  Follett,  INPA  international  pres¬ 
ident,  made  the  welcoming  address,  and 
presented  a  slide  show  about  how  adver¬ 
tising  sections  are  used  for  circulation 
promotion. 

*  *  * 

BASKETBALL— More  than  5,000  De- 
troit-area  youngsters  are  participating  in 
the  fourth  annual  Detroit  Neighborhood 
Basketball  Program.  Sponsored  by  the  De¬ 
troit  News,  Coca-Cola  and  a  local  broad¬ 
caster,  the  DNBP  is  fielding  more  than 
500  teams  playing  a  10-week  schedule  at 
22  Detroit  recreation  centers  and  schools, 
under  supervision  of  the  Detroit  depart¬ 
ment  of  parks  and  recreation.  The  spon¬ 
sors  put  up  $30,000  for  the  program. 

• 

McHwain  sells  weekly 
papers  in  Illinois 

Moultrie  County  News,  Inc.,  publisher 
of  the  Sullivan  (Ill.)  Moultrie  County 
News,  has  acquired  the  Bethany  (Ill.) 
Echo  and  the  Findlay  (Ill.)  Enterprise 
from  William  B.  Mcllwain. 

The  Mcllwain  family  had  published  the 
Echo  since  1898  and  the  Enterprise  for 
about  40  years. 

News  publisher  Robert  E.  Best  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Janine  Shervey  editor  of  the  Echo 
and  Marion  E.  Best  as  editor  and  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Enterprise.  Both  newspapers 
have  been  converted  from  letterpress  to 
offset,  and  carry  a  consolidated  classified 
advertising  page. 

Mauro  to  headquarters 

John  E.  Mauro,  director  of  market  re¬ 
search  for  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune  and 
the  Tampa  Times,  has  been  promoted  to  a 
similar  post  for  the  group  of  newspapers 
owned  by  Media  General  Inc.  He  will 
move  to  the  headquarters  office  in  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.  Before  going  to  Tampa  about 
four  years  ago  Mauro  was  in  charge  of 
research  for  the  Katz  Agency,  newspaper 
representatives. 
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By  Ann  Geracimos 


Weekly  editor 


WEEKLY  FOR  SALE 


When  Mel  Ruder  was  a  graduate  assist¬ 
ant  in  journalism  at  the  University  of 
North  Dakota,  he  had  a  dream:  He 
wanted  some  experience  on  a  newspaper 
to  further  his  career.  What  he  got,  of 
course,  was  a  new  career,  as  founder  and 
editor  of  the  Hungry  Horse  News  in 
northwest  Montana,  a  paper  that  in  many 
ways  is  the  dream  of  today’s  journalism 
graduates,  especially  urban-bound  news¬ 
papermen  looking  for  less  competitive 
nests. 

It  may  not  yet  amount  to  a  trend,  but 
five  of  Montana’s  75  weeklies  have  been 
sold  to  out-of-staters  in  the  last  six 
months  alone. 

Twenty-seven  years  later,  his  night¬ 
mare  is  trying  to  find  the  right  person  to 
replace  him,  a  problem  that  other  con¬ 
scientious  weekly  owners  must  at  one  time 
or  another  share. 

Special  requirements 

The  chief  difficulty  is  that  the  special 
nature  of  personal  journalism  as  prac¬ 
ticed  by  Mel  Ruder  can’t  be  taught  in 
schools  and  is  hard  to  pick  up  through 
experience — like  inviting  someone  to  step 
into  your  shoes  without  being  able  to  tell 
him  your  size.  “Too  many  people  think 
that  if  you  can’t  make  it  on  a  daily  you 
can  always  come  to  a  weekly.  That’s  not 
so,’’  he  asserts. 

What’s  required  is  a  quality  of  person¬ 
ality,  a  meshing  of  a  single  man’s  charac¬ 
ter  and  appetites  on  the  page  itself — in 
this  case,  an  average  20  pages  of  com- 
puterset  type  published  by  offset,  with  an 
average  of  20  top-quality  litho-negative 
print  photographs  taken  by  the  editor 
himself  on  an  old-fashioned  Crown  Graph¬ 
ic.  As  he  says,  “We’re  real  fussy  with  our 
pictures.’’ 

He  is  fussy,  too,  about  candidates  inter¬ 
ested  in  taking  over  the  largest  circulat¬ 
ing  weekly  in  Montana,  which  derives  one- 
third  of  its  revenue  from  circulation. 
While  it’s  not  quite  true  the  58-year-old 
Ruder  is  ready  to  call  it  quits  forever,  he 
has  indeed  been  looking  casually,  and  thus 
far  unsuccessfully,  for  an  heir.  His  only 
child,  a  daughter,  married  a  lawyer,  not  a 
newspaperman. 

Good  salary 

Ruder  began  in  1946  on  $4,000  and  sec¬ 
ond  hand  machinery  in  the  divided  half  of 
a  liquor  store  with  a  Mormon  for  a  prin¬ 
ter.  His  property,  he  now  estimates,  is 
worth  $150,000,  including  the  handsome 
cabin  that  he  built  for  headquarters  in 
1948  (“It’s  a  protest,  this  rustic  cabin; 
you  don’t  see  many  around  here.’’) ,  a  sum 
he  expects  the  new  man  could  help  pay  off 
in  wages.  He  makes  “a  good  professional 
salary,”  probably  more  than  most  staffers 
on  city  dailies. 

He  picks  up  an  application  that  has 
been  laying  on  a  jammed  metai  file  cabi¬ 
net  and  scowls.  The  letter  is  chatty,  en¬ 
thusiastic,  but  carelessly  typed.  “He  can’t 
write  a  letter,”  he  says,  tossing  it  aside. 
“I  know  the  papers  he  has  worked  for. 
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They’re  no  good.”  A  second  letter  is  from 
a  young  man  with  a  corporate  relations 
background — not  the  right  experience. 
Ruder  feels.  Still  another  candidate,  he 
found,  faked  his  credentials  entirely. 

One  fellow  who  actually  tried  out  lasted 
four  days.  “He  was  too  insecure,”  Ruder 
explains  obliquely,  not  wanting  to  criticize 
the  man,  who  might  see  this  column.  A 
second,  whose  way  Ruder  paid  to  come 
West,  lasted  ten  weeks.  “Just  say  it  was  a 
difference  in  personality,”  says  Ruder 
cautiously. 

The  second  fellow  had  good  education, 
lots  of  experience — and  a  beard.  “How 
can  he  expect  to  sell  advertising  to  these 
folks  around  here?”  Ruder  remarks. 
Ruder  has  short  hair  and  sharp  blue  eyes, 
drinks  only  a  little,  and  smokes  not  at  all 
(and  hopes  others  around  him  won’t.)  He 
seldom  goes  out  socially  and  has  few  close 
friends.  “A  newspaper  editor  doesn't  have 
to  be  loved,  just  respected,”  he  says. 

Admittedly,  Ruder  is  a  tough  act  to 
follow.  He  suggests  that  some  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  he  may  bring  on  himself. 

High  up  in  Pulitzer’s  pantheon  is  the 
story  of  how  he  single-handedly  covered 
devastating  floods  in  his  home  delivery 
area,  putting  out  three  editions  in  one 
week  and  assisting  wire  services  through¬ 
out,  winning  him  a  1965  citation  in  the 
general  category  of  local  reporting.  But,  a 
firm  believer  in  the  virtues  of  education 
and  the  value  of  progress,  he  fully  ex¬ 
pects  the  next  man  to  do  better:  “He’s  the 
product  of  a  new  age  after  all;  society 
has  to  have  influenced  him.”  At  the  same 
time.  Ruder  says  “my  recreation  is  my 
work”  and  expects  his  successor  to  feel 
the  same. 

(He  never  mentions  the  possibility  of  a 
female  successor,  although  his  wife,  a 
former  schoolteacher  who  once  supported 
him,  is  in  charge  of  advertising,  and  his 
editorial  helpmate  is  the  mother  of  six 
children  who  has  worked  with  the  paper 
since  issue  one.  The  entire  staff  consists 
of  four  part-time  and  three  full-time  help 
in  what  is  now  a  non-union  shop.) 

Knows  what  sells 

How  Ruder’s  special  personality  influ¬ 
ences  his  product  can  be  seen  in  several 
ways. 

First,  of  course,  is  determination.  “Your 
competition  is  yourself,  and  you’ve  got  to 
be  stronger  than  hell  .  .  .  People  think  of 
this  as  a  leisurely  life.  But  the  challenge 
in  a  small  community  is  that  you’ve  got  to 
rely  on  what  happens  here;  every  week  is 
fundamentaliy  the  same,  but  you  have  to 
create  new  interest  each  week.” 

Four  previous  attempts  to  start  a  paper 
in  Columbia  Falls  had  failed.  Ruder,  a 
North  Dakota  native  drawn  by  the  sensa¬ 
tional  setting  of  Glacier  Park,  watches 
circulation  figures  carefully  and  claims 
never  to  do  a  story  without  thinking  what 
percentage  of  people  will  want  to  read  it. 
“Fires  sell,”  he  says,  “catastrophe  always 
sells,  and  so  do  animal  pictures.” 


M«l  Ruder 


His  area  of  coverage  is  larger  than 
some  small  states,  extending  90  miles 
east,  60  miles  north,  9  miles  west,  and  16 
miles  south.  He  is  on  good  terms  with 
neighboring  papers,  staying  out  of  their 
home  grounds  (although  he  will  go  after 
some  of  the  same  advertisers)  and  recom¬ 
mends  that  everyone  read  a  daily  as  well 
as  a  weekly.  He  even  ’phones  in  stories  to 
the  dailies — after  his  paper  has  gone  to 
press. 

A  great  deal  of  the  paper’s  appeal  are 
his  minitravelogues,  inspired  by  park 
scenery,  tourists,  and  animals.  His  aes¬ 
thetic  sense,  like  his  business  sense,  is 
accute. 

Travel  writings 

He  wanted  an  area  not  a  town  name 
and  picked  the  unusual  title  because  he 
knew  it  was  eye-catching,  just  as  the  mast¬ 
head  logo  typeface  he  chose — Hobo — is 
elegant  and  easy  to  read.  (Hungry  Horse 
is  taken  from  the  nearby  dam  of  that 
name,  which  comes  from  a  creek  that  in 
j^um  got  its  name  from  a  local  legend 
about  two  hungry  horses.) 

Over  one-third  of  the  copies  go  to  sub¬ 
scribers  outside  the  county,  mostly,  he 
guesses,  people  who  love  the  park.  For 
locals,  his  work  is  a  regular,  but  cheaper. 
National  Geographic,  offering  escapism 
without  envy.  Whenever  he  travels,  he 
sends  back  photo-stories  with  parallels  to 
home.  From  Mexico  he  wrote  of  a  village 
the  same  size  as  Columbia  Falls.  The  ex¬ 
cuse  for  a  trip  to  Europe  last  year, 
delayed  by  a  brief  hospital  stay  for  ex¬ 
haustion,  was  to  chart  adventures  of  the 
local  high  school  band  on  their  first  com¬ 
munity-funded  informal  concert  tour. 

The  log  cabin’s  cheerful  front  room, 
overlooking  a  flagpole  on  a  bright  g;reen 
lawn,  is  where  most  of  the  work  gets 
done.  Ruder  retreats  to  a  private  office  in 
back  to  write  editorials,  at  least  one  local 
comment  each  issue.  Proud  of  the  spirit  of 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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his  staff  (“All  the  green  stamps  here  go 
into  the  till,”  he  says),  he  tries  to  match 
the  spirit  of  the  community  the  same 
way:  “Everybody  lives  off  everybody  else 
here.”  He  doesn’t  pretend  to  be  an  author¬ 
ity  for  readers  on  any  national  issues.  His 
Watergate  comments  totaled  35  lines. 

Writing  style 

The  writing  style,  like  his  speaking 
style,  is  plain,  direct,  and  uncluttered.  The 
humor  is  basic:  A  local  man  writes  a 
weekly  feature  titled  “Our  Hog  Heaven 
Columnist.”  A  light  headline  reads,  “Cow 
Bump  Causes  Pollution.”  He  is  a  conser¬ 
vative,  middle-of-the-road  man  like  the 
region  he  serves,  but  he  doesn’t  hesitate 
endorsing  political  candidates  (mostly 
Democratic)  or  spilling  his  views  on  con¬ 
troversial  matters,  because  “You’ve  got  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted.” 

When  the  local  aluminum  plant,  which 
he  had  originally  encouraged  to  settle  in 
the  town,  was  guilty  of  pollution,  he  wrote 
a  front-page  story  with  pictures  of  his 
own  blighted  pine  tree,  headlined:  “Fluo¬ 
rides  Killing  Ponderosa  Trees.”  It  was 
easier  to  show  in  print  the  damage  done 
to  trees  rather  than  to  people.  Far  from 
meeting  the  popular  image  of  a  small¬ 
town  editor  struggling  against  the  money- 
men,  he  is  no  crusader.  Neither  does  he  fit 
the  mold  of  most  country  editors:  He 
can’t,  and  won’t,  set  type.  He  says  he  isn’t 
any  good  at  it. 

He  likes  Indians  (the  Blackfeet  are 
nearby  and  photograph  well)  and  tax  sto¬ 
ries,  but  softpedals  sports  in  the  belief 
that  “sports  are  history  by  the  weekend.” 
(He  doesn’t  like  sports  much.)  He  is 
strong  on  school  and  government.  Al¬ 
though  basically  not  a  joiner,  he  one  time 
got  elected  chairman  of  the  school  board 
for  two  terms  because  he  grew  impatient 
covering  their  meetings.  It  wasn’t  “con¬ 
flict  of  interest”  to  report  on  himself  in 
print,  he  says.  He  could  simply  state  pub¬ 
licly  whenever  he  disagreed  with  the  rest 
of  the  board  and  why. 

A  pragmatist,  he  is  proud  of  having 
lured  a  math  teacher  to  the  high  school  by 
agreeing  to  let  the  man  coach  football. 
“Now  we  have  a  top  math  teacher  and  a 
fine  football  team,”  he  boasts.  He  joined 
the  VFW  in  order  to  get  them  to  offer  a 
scholarship  to  the  high  school  each  year. 


When  he  left  the  club,  they  dropped  it. 

If  his  own  professional  rules  of  conduct 
are  strict — he  insists  on  buying  his  own 
season  pass  to  the  park  each  year — rules 
governing  the  paper’s  operations  are  no 
less  so,  a  reasoned  consistency  that,  one 
suspects,  makes  loyal  readers. 

“We  take  good  care  of  w’eddings  and 
funerals,  but  visit  announcements  are  on 
the  way  out.  If  they  don’t  feed  you  and 
invite  you  to  stay  overnight  you  don’t  get 
in  the  paper.”  Deaths  never  make  the 
front  page;  he  says  readers  don’t  ap¬ 
prove.  The  first  time  he  did  it  someone 
threw  a  brick  through  his  window. 

He  is  modest  about  his  influence  over¬ 
all,  calling  it  “a  good  barbershop  paper” 
and  saying  that  after  he’s  gone  in  ten 
years  no  one  will  remember  him.  He 
doubts,  too,  whether  his  editorial  opinions 
“amount  to  a  hell  of  a  lot.” 

Reminiscing  over  the  blown-up  photo¬ 
graphs  hanging  in  his  living  room,  he 
remarks,  “You  know  you  can’t  keep  the 
new'spaper — somebody  else  gets  it.  But 
you  can  keep  the  photographs  ...  In 
retirement  I’ll  probably  do  exactly  what 
I’m  doing  now.  You  have  to  do  your  own 
thing.” 

*  *  « 

Arkansas  editor,  Joseph  Weston  of  the 
Sharp  Citizen  is  still  having  some  legal 
problems,  growing  out  of  a  criminal  libel 
suit  lodged  against  him  late  last  year. 
(E&P,  Feb.  10,  1973). 

The  criminal  libel  charge  had  been  dis¬ 
missed  in  June  but  Arkansas  Attorney 
General  Jim  Guy  Tucker  chose  to  appeal 
the  dismissal  to  the  state  Supreme  Court 
in  order  to  clarify  the  status  of  the 
Arkansas  criminal  libel  law. 

Weston  is  now  calling  for  further  state 
pursuit  of  the  criminal  libel  charge  “dou¬ 
ble  jeopardy”  and  has  asked  the  state  to 
pay  defense  costs  for  the  appeal. 

In  a  letter  to  Tucker  Weston  said, 
“With  all  due  respect  to  your  office,  we 
hold  that  the  action  you  have  taken  in 
submitting  this  case  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Arkansas  is  a  violation  our  civil  rights 
by  forcing  us  to  defend  ourselves  from 
effects  of  a  crime  of  which  we  have  been 
acquitted  and  for  which  we  are  not  duly 
charged  and  cannot  be  constitutionally 
charged.” 

The  judge  in  the  Weston  case  had  de¬ 
clared  the  state  criminal  libel  law  uncon¬ 


stitutional  in  dismissing  the  charges.  ’The 
attorney  general  is  protesting  that  declar¬ 
ation. 

Punish  criminal  libel 

Tucker’s  office  filed  a  brief  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  asserting  that  “courts  cannot 
completely  abandon  the  statutory  require¬ 
ments  that  criminal  libel  must  be  pun¬ 
ished,  because  it  is  too  difficult  to  come  to 
terms  with  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions, 
but  must  continue  to  look  at  each  case  to 
see  if  the  stated  guidelines  are  complied 
with.” 

The  attorney  general  also  has  declared 
that  if  the  court  agrees  with  the  state 
that  the  law  is  constitutional  then  the 
original  charge  against  Weston  still 
stands.  It  is  not  double  jeopardy,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  state,  because  the  case  was 
terminated  by  a  dismissal  and  not  an  ac¬ 
quittal. 

Weston  said  he  still  owes  $9000  from 
his  court  fight  thus  far.  He  estimated  the 
appeal  would  cost  another  $3-4000  more. 
Weston  said  he  welcomed  the  state’s  ac¬ 
tion  in  seeking  to  clarify  “this  vicious 
law.” 

But,  he  added,  “expenses  for  clarifica¬ 
tion  of  this  law  should  be  borne  by  the 
state  of  Arkansas,  and  not  by  one  of  its 
citizens.” 

Weston  had  been  charged  with  “tending 
to  blacken  the  memory  of  one  who  is 
dead”  under  the  Arkansas  criminal  libel 
statute. 

Weston  has  stressed  that  prosecution  of 
a  newsman  for  criminal  libel  is  a  violation 
of  freedom  of  the  press. 

• 

Weekly  suit  charges 
unfair  trade  practice 

Laguna  (Calif.)  Publishing  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Laguna  Hills  News-Post 
and  four  other  weeklies,  filed  suit  last 
week  for  more  than  $2  million  in  damages 
against  the  publishers  of  the  weekly  Lei¬ 
sure  World  News  and  Saddleback  Valley 
News  and  the  management  of  Rossmoor 
Leisure  World. 

The  suit,  filed  in  Orange  County  Supe¬ 
rior  Court,  charges  the  defendants  with 
violation  of  the  Unfair  Trade  Practice 
Act,  with  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade, 
and  with  conspiracy  to  violate  the  consti¬ 
tutional  and  civil  rights  of  Laguna  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co. 

The  suit  also  seeks  an  injunction  which 
permits  Laguna  Publishing  Co.  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  Laguna  Hills  News-Post  in 
Leisure  World  on  the  same  basis  as  Lei¬ 
sure  World  News.  The  suit  seeks  another 
injunction  preventing  Golden  West  Pub¬ 
lishing,  which  publishes  the  World  News, 
from  selling  advertising  below  cost  or  giv¬ 
ing  advertising  away. 

Under  the  Unfair  Trade  Practice  Act, 
the  defendants  are  accused  of  “engaging 
in  the  production,  manufacture,  distribu¬ 
tion,  or  sale”  of  a  product  “with  intent  to 
destroy  competition  of  any  regular  estab¬ 
lished  dealer  in  such  product  or  to  prevent 
competition  of  such  dealer.” 

The  suit  alleges  that  the  defendants 
engaged  in  “collusion  threat,  and  in¬ 
timidation”  to  violate  this  chapter. 
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Editorial,  composing  room 
find  mag  tape  is  time  saver 


Testing  laboratory  for  electronic  photo¬ 
composition  equipment  in  the  new  era  of 
newspaper  production — that’s  the  reputa¬ 
tion  gained  by  the  Springfield,  Mo.  daily 
newspapers,  the  morning  News  and  the 
evening  Leader  &  Press. 

The  newest  piece  of  equipment  to  un¬ 
dergo  a  thorough  examination  has  been 
pronounced  a  highly  efficient  time  saver, 
both  for  the  editorial  department  and  the 
composing  room. 

It’s  the  Shaffstall  Magnetic  Tape  Sys¬ 
tems  MTS-600,  which  Shaffstall  Equip¬ 
ment,  Inc.,  an  Indianapolis  engineering 
firm,  calls  a  news  wire  service  system.  It 
is  capable  of  taking  an  entire  day’s  or 
night’s  wire  on  one  cartridge  of  magnetic 
tape.  It  is  interfaced  to  two  news  wires 
simultaneously,  recording  wire  number 
one  on  number  one  deck  and  number  two 
wire  on  number  two  deck. 

Another  system,  the  MTS-23,  can  also 
be  used  for  news  wire  recording,  giving  a 
trade-off  of  instant  access  to  previously 
recorded  wire  stories  by  interfacing  one 
news  wire  per  MTS-23  system. 

To  facilitate  selecting  news  stories  by 
their  three  digit  story  identification  num¬ 
bers,  a  set  of  switches  and  necessary  logic 
may  be  added  to  an  MTS-20  or  MTS-21. 

Wire  service  selector 

This  device  is  termed  a  wire  service 
selector.  When  it  is  added  the  story  num¬ 
bers  as  requested  by  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  may  be  sorted  from  a  tape  with 
many  wire  service  stories  on  it  in  a  few 
seconds  per  story.  This  eliminates  the 
necessity  of  having  to  run  the  complete 
wire  service  report  through  a  photocom- 
posing  machine  or  computer. 

The  method  of  selection  is  superior  and 
faster  than  picking  the  separate  rolls  of 
tape  for  each  story  from  a  peg  board 
mounted  either  in  ^e  wire  service  room 
or  the  composing  room. 

The  system  works  like  this: 

Picture  two  wire  service  Teletype  ma¬ 
chines  side-by-side.  Hard  copy,  of  course, 
goes  to  the  editors.  MTS-600  prepares 
magnetic  tapes  of  all  incoming  news  taken 
from  the  Teletypes.  The  tape  moves  from 
the  MTS-600  and  is  placed  in  the  MTS-21. 
From  deck  number  one  of  the  MTS-21  the 
tape  is  read  into  the  CRT  for  editing. 
Corrected  information  is  written  on  tape 
deck  number  two.  Then  the  MTS-20  picks 
up  and  reads  the  magnetic  tape  into  a 
computer  at  high  speed. 

Now  the  news  matter  has  reached  the 
MTS  basic  system,  which  receives  dump 
from  the  computer  at  speeds  up  to  1000 
characters  per  second.  The  basic  system 
has  accepted  classified,  reducing  computer 
time  on  the  classified  dump  and  elimina¬ 
ting  paper  tape  from  computer  to  photo¬ 
composition  at  a  great  savings  in  time  on 
classified  dump. 

The  advantage  of  magnetic  tape  is  that 
paper  tape  processing  cannot  keep  photo¬ 
comp  machines  busy,  Shaffstall  explained. 
In  the  paper  tape  process  the  editor  re¬ 


ceives  the  hard  copy,  it  is  mechanically 
punched,  goes  through  a  reader  and  into 
the  computer.  Output  speeds  from  com¬ 
puter  are  limited  to  110  characters  per 
second  by  paper  tape.  At  this  rate  photo¬ 
comp  machines  produce  about  165  lines 
per  minute,  while  the  magnetic  tape  driv¬ 
en  photocomps  can  operate  at  fullest  ca¬ 
pacity. 

Call  up  stories 

The  speed  factor,  so  far  as  the  editorial 
room  is  concerned,  is  in  calling  up  certain 
stories  by  number  on  the  magnetic  tape 
and  only  these  stories  go  through  the  com¬ 
posing  system. 

Shaffstall  believes  that  anything  that 
can  be  done  with  paper  tape,  his  Magnetic 
Tape  System  can  do  with  magnetic  tape — 
faster  and  better,  also  providing  enough 
output  from  the  computer  to  drive  all  of  a 
newspaper’s  high-speed  photocomp  ma¬ 
chines. 

Shaffstall  believes  that  magnetic  tape 
can  eventually  eliminate  and  replace  the 
use  of  paper  tape. 

With  proper  programming,  the  com¬ 
puter  can  accept  data  at  a  maximum  of 
1,200  characters  per  second,  according  to 
Irvan  Darnall,  Springfield  Newspapers’ 
production  manager.  This  speedy  accep¬ 
tance  reduces  composing  room  work  time 
to  a  minimum  of  about  one-third  the  time 
used  in  other  processing.  The  newspapers 
have  been  using  six  operators  (sometimes 
seven)  perforating  tape  on  classified  and 
news  on  two  shifts.  The  magnetic  tape 
setup  eliminates  the  work  of  a  person 
cutting  up  paper  tape. 

Springfield  was  one  of  the  original  ex¬ 


perimenters  with  photocomp  for  classified 
ads,  using  the  Digital  Classified  Ad-3  for 
the  past  six  months. 

128  characteni  in  second* 

As  the  Shaffstall  MTS-23  operates  on 
classified  a  white  light  flashes  every  few 
seconds.  When  the  flash  comes  it  has  han¬ 
dled  128  characters.  O.D.  McElroy,  assis¬ 
tant  production  manager,  timed  the 
flashes — it  took  28  seconds  to  handle  a 
column  of  classified.  One  full  classified 
page  takes  16-18  minutes  to  set  on  Harris 
TxTs. 

On  the  MTS-600  (the  wire  setup)  a 
150-foot  tape  cartridge  will  take  30 
columns  of  news,  or  seven  hours  of  trans¬ 
mission. 

Price  of  a  one  wire  system  and  a  read 
unit  from  the  selector  is  $7,850.  One  wire 
and  one  selector  for  each  two  additional 
wires  runs  $7,500,  Shaffstall  said. 

At  the  time  of  testing  the  Shaffstall 
systems,  Damall  told  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  that  the  Springfield  papers  con¬ 
version  of  Goss  Mark  II  presses  from 
stereo  to  direct  printing  will  occur  some¬ 
time  in  January,  1974. 


Guild  protests  ban  on 
non-union  cameramen 

Charles  Perlik,  president  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  has  sent  a  letter  to  A.F.L.- 
C.I.O.  president  George  Meany  asking  him 
to  reconsider  his  decision  to  bar  non-union 
tv  camera  crews  from  covering  the  orga¬ 
nization’s  convention  at  Bal  Harbour, 
Fla. 

Perlik  said  that  although  he  believed 
every  media  employe  should  belong  to 
some  union,  nevertheless  the  Guild  “can¬ 
not  subscribe  to  the  view  that  this  belief 
supersedes  Constitutional  guarantees  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  First  Amendment.’’ 
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SOMETHING  OLD,  SOMETHING  NEW — A  member  of  the  Sprin9field  Newspapers  com¬ 
posing  staff  operates  the  newly  installed  magnetic  cartridge  tape  system.  An  entire  day's 
or  night's  wire  can  be  stored  on  one  cartridge.  In  the  background  is  the  peg  board, 
still  in  use,  that  'stores'  separate  rolls  of  paper  tape. 
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3rd  quarter 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


months  and  $12,769,921  for  the  quarter. 
1972  revenues  were  $29,877,777  and  $10,- 
238,466  respectively. 

Operating  profits  increased  9%  for  the 
quarter  to  $2,840,060  from  $2,607,433.  Op¬ 
erating  profits  for  the  nine  months  totaled 
$9,299,176,  a  20%  increase  over  the  $7,766,- 
677  for  the  nine  months  of  1972.  Earnings 
per  share  before  amortization  of  intangi¬ 
ble  assets  were  $.30  for  the  quarter  and 
$.98  for  the  nine  months  compared  with 
$.29  and  $.87  respectively. 

Several  factors  affected  earnings  ad¬ 
versely  in  the  third  quarter.  Interest  costs 
were  sharply  higher  as  a  result  of  in¬ 
creased  interest  rates  and  the  increased 
principal  indebtedness  incurred  in  con¬ 
nection  with  acquisitions.  These  acquisi¬ 
tions  have  shown  improved  operating  re¬ 
sults  but  have  not  reached  the  level  of 
profitability  of  our  other  broadcasting  and 
publishing  operations.  In  addition,  earn¬ 
ings  of  trucking  operations  in  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina,  were  below  projections. 
Finally,  we  experienced  the  anticipated 
higher  initial  production  costs  in  the 
newspaper  group  due  to  conversion  to  cold 
type. 

«  «  * 

HARTE-HANKS 

Robert  G.  Marbut,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Harte-Hanks  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  has  reported  that  income  before 
extraordinary  items  for  the  nine  months 
ended  September  30,  1973,  increased  22% 
over  the  same  period  last  year  from  $2,- 
999,000  or  77^  a  share  compared  to  $3,- 
666,000  or  85<  a  share. 

Net  income  for  the  nine  months  ended 
Sept.  30,  1972,  was  $3,187  after  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  credit  from  the  sale  of  securi¬ 
ties.  There  were  no  extraordinary  credits 
in  1973. 

Revenues  for  the  nine  months  amounted 
to  $61,319,000  compared  with  $48  050,000 
for  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 

Income  after  extraordinary  credits  for 
the  three  months  ended  September  30, 
1973,  was  $1,170,000,  or  27<  a  share.  This 
compared  with  $983,000  or  25<  a  share 
for  the  same  period  in  1972.  Net  income 
for  the  three  months  ended  September  30, 
1972,  was  $1,171,000  after  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  credit  from  the  sale  of  securities. 

Revenues  for  the  quarter  amounted  to 
$20,936,000  versus  $16,360,000  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1972. 

•  *  « 

CAPITAL  CITIES 

Third  quarter  consolidated  net  income 
amounted  to  $3,936,000,  up  18%  from  the 
$3,345,000  reported  for  the  comparable 
1972  period  according  to  an  announcement 
made  today  by  Thomas  S.  Murphy,  chair¬ 
man.  Earnings  for  the  nine  months  were 
$14,092,000,  up  18%  over  the  comparable 
period  last  year. 

The  broadcast  and  publishing  divisions 
both  showed  improvement  in  revenues  and 
profit  margins.  Income  gains  from  the 
short-term  investment  of  current  funds 
helped  offset  the  effect  of  higher  interest 
rates  on  the  outstanding  debt. 


KNI  to  pay  $60  million 
for  five  publications 

Knight  Newspapers,  Inc.  disclosed  it  is 
paying  an  effective  total  of  $60  million  for 
five  newspapers  in  three  market  areas. 

Alvah  H.  Chapman,  Jr.,  Knight  pres¬ 
ident,  said  the  five  newspapers  involved  in 
the  previously  announced  acquisitions 
earned  a  total  of  $2.85  million  in  fiscal 
1972.  He  said  the  effective  combined  price 
to  earnings  ratio  was  21. 

Knight  earlier  this  month  said  it  had 
closed  with  the  R.  W.  Page  Corporation 
for  the  purchase  of  its  three  newspapers, 
the  Bradenton  (Fla.)  Herald,  the  Colum- 
bu8  (Ga.)  Ledger  and  the  Columbus 
Enquirer.  In  August,  Knight  announced 
an  agreement  to  buy  the  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Herald  and  the  Lexington  Leader. 

Chapman  told  a  group  of  financial  an¬ 
alysts  here  that  Knight  will  pay  $37  mil¬ 
lion  for  the  Lexing^ton  newspapers,  $10 
million  down  and  the  rest  payable  over  10 
years  at  interest  rates  of  6  to  6  percent. 
Chapman  said  excess  cash  and  invest¬ 
ments  of  approximately  $3  million  re¬ 
duced  the  effective  purchase  price  to  $34 
million.  He  added  the  sellers  have  the 
right  to  convert  up  to  $24.3  million  into 
Knight  shares  and  that  the  purchase  will 
be  closed  October  31. 

The  price  for  the  Page  Corporation  was 
$24.5  million  with  $7.1  million  down  and 
$17.4  million  in  notes  payable  in  variable 
amounts  in  2  to  5  years  at  7  percent. 

Chapman  said  Page  has  $6.5  million  in 
debts  incurred  last  year  which  is  partially 
offset  by  $5  million  in  excess  cash  and 
investments,  making  the  effective  pur¬ 
chase  price  $26  million. 

• 

Salem,  Oregon  dailies 
purchased  by  Gannett 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  has 
announced  an  agreement  in  principle  to 
acquire  the  Statesman  Journal  (io.  in 
Salem,  Oregon  for  a  tax-free  exchange  of 
Gannett  common  stock. 

The  Statesman  Journal  publishes  the 
morning  and  Sunday  Oregon  Statesman 
and  the  evening  Capital  Journal. 

Media  broker,  Vincent  J.  Manno,  Wes¬ 
ton,  Connecticut,  acted  as  consultant  to 
the  Gannett  Co.  in  the  transaction. 

Announcement  of  the  agreement  was 
made  by  Paul  Miller,  chairman  of  the 
board,  and  Allen  H.  Neuharth,  president 
and  chief  executive  of  Gannett;  and  Wal¬ 
lace  A.  Sprague,  publisher  of  the  States¬ 
man  and  William  Mainwaring,  publisher 
of  the  Capital  Journal. 

The  Sprague  and  Mainwaring  family 
interests  each  own  60  percent  of  the  stock 
in  the  Statesman-Journal  company. 

Sprag^ue,  who  resides  in  New  Jersey 
and  has  publishing  interests  there,  will 
terminate  his  association  with  the  States¬ 
man.  Mainwaring  will  assume  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  role  of  both  the  Capital  Journal 
and  Statesman. 

The  papers,  which  have  a  combined 
circulation  of  116,000,  will  become  Gan- 
nett’s  first  in  Oregon.  The  company  pres¬ 
ently  has  52  papers  in  15  states  and 
Guam  or  one  of  every  27  newspapers  sold 
daily  in  the  U.S.,  Miller  report^. 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 


NEWSPAPERS 

10/ U 

Affiliatad  PubllcatloiH  (OTC)  .  tS 

Amarican  Financial  Corp.  (OTC)  .  XVn 

Booth  Ntwipapars  (OTC)  .  19% 

Capital  Citias  Bdcstg.  (NYSE)  .  45 

Com.  Corp.  (OTC)  .  3'/, 

Cowlat  Comm  (NYSE)  . 

Dow  Jonas  (OTC)  .  24% 

Oowna  Comm.  (OTC)  .  V/% 

OannaH  (NYSE)  .  37 

Gray  C^mm.  (OTC)  .  lO^/s 

Harta  Hanks  (NYSE)  . . .  12 

Jaffarson-Pilot  (NYSE)  .  40*4 

Knight  (NYSE)  .  3V/j 

Laa  fotarprisa  (AM^)  .  14*/] 

Madia  Ganaral  (AMEX)  .  37 

Multimadia  (OTC)  .  21 

Naw  York  Timas  (AM^j  .  I5^( 

Panax  (OTC)  .  VU 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  .  XV/i 

guabacor  (AMEX)  .  \vh 

ayco  (NYSE)  .  17% 

Digital  Equipmant  (NYSE)  .  104 

Domtar  (AMK)  .  TS'A 

Dow  Chamical  (NYSE)  .  44% 

Dymo  (NYSE)  .  21 

ECRM  (OTC)  .  10 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  .  132% 

Ehranraich  Photo  (AMEX)  .  14% 

Eltra  (NYSE)  .  3^, 

Ganaral  Elactric  (NYSE)  .  47% 

Gaorgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  44% 

Graca,  W.  R.  (NYSE)  .  26% 

Graat  Lakas  Papar  (CE)  .  24% 

Graat  No.  Nakoosa  (NYSE)  .  57% 

Harris  Intart^a  (NYSE)  .  40*/i 

Inmont  (NYS»  .  8% 

tntamational  Papar  (NYSE)  .  53% 

Itak  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  30% 

Kimbarly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  46% 

Log  Etronics  (OTC)  .  5% 

MacMillan.  Bloadal  (CE)  .  37% 

Milgo  Electronics  (Aid  EX)  .  25% 

Miiimastar  Onyx  (AMK)  .  4% 

Minnesota  Min.  B  Mfq.  (NYSE)  .  8VA 

Riddar  Publications  (NYSE)  .  14 

^utham  Press  (CE)  .  30% 

Speidai  (OTC)  .  12% 

Thomson  Nawspapers  (CE)  .  13% 

Tima  Inc.  (NYSE)  .  42% 

Timas  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  231/4 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  .  26 

Washington  Post  (AM^)  .  23 


SUPPLIERS 

AbitibI  (CE)  .  14% 

Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  .  16% 

Aldan  Electronics  (OTC)  .  1% 

Anglo-Canaaian  (CE)  .  l^/t 

Bail  Corp.  (OTC)  .  13% 

B.  C.  Forest  (CE)  .  23% 

Barkay  Photo  (NYSE)  .  14% 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  .  \Wi 

Compugraphic  (AMEX)  .  30 

Compuscan  (OTC)  .  B% 

Crown  Zallerbach  (NYSE)  .  41 

Cutlar-Hammar  (NYSE)  .  40*% 

Photon  (OTC)  .  — 

Richardson  (NYSE)  .  12% 

Rockwail  Inti.  (NYSE)  .  3I*A 

Singer  (NYSE)  .  S4'A 

Southiand  Paper  (OTC)  .  14% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  .  11% 

Sun  Chamical  (NYSE)  .  21% 

Whaalabrator-Frya  (NYSE)  .  I7'A 

white  Consoiidatad  (NYSE)  .  13% 

Wood  Industries  (AM^)  .  II 


ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 

Doramus  (OTC)  .  6 

Doyle,  Dana,  Barnbach  (OTC)  .  14*% 

Foote,  Cone,  Balding  (NYSE)  .  11% 

Gray  Advertising  (OTCj  .  jj% 

Interpublic  Group  (NYSE)  .  I^A 

Needham.  Harper  i  Steers  (OTC)  .  10% 

Ogilyy.  Mather  (OTC)  .  24% 

Pia  Co.  (OTC)  .  1% 

J.  W.  Thompson  (NYSE)  .  14% 

Tracy-Locka  (OTC)  .  5 

Wells  Rich  Greene  (NYSE)  .  11% 


Shortage  hits  paper 

Because  of  the  newsprint  shortage,  the 
Louisiana  State  Univeraity  student  news¬ 
paper,  The  Daily  Reveille,  will  switch  to 
the  type  of  paper  used  in  telephone  direc¬ 
tories  next  semester. 
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^MotivationaP  seminars 


attended  by  ad  salesmen 

“Next  tell  me  what  animal  your  boss 
reminds  you  of?” 

The  answer  to  that  query  possibly  could 
close  out  a  budding  career.  But  it  was 
asked  by  a  business  psychologist  of  a 
group  of  Gannett  advertising  executives, 
who  were  just  winding-up  a  week-long 
seminar  designed  to  enhance  their 
careers. 

The  seminar — called  “Marketing  Plus” 
was  a  Gannett  pilot  program  in  manage¬ 
ment  training  and  motivation,  and  was 
viewed  by  Gannett’s  Operating  Committee 
as  a  possible  format  for  a  wide  range  of 
executives,  including  publishers. 

The  plan  was  simple,  yet  unique.  For 
three  days  (and  nights),  30  advertising 
directors  would  get  a  concentrated  dose  of 
new’spaper  sales  management  and  motiva¬ 
tion  in  a  standard  seminar  environment. 

Then  the  group  w’ould  be  moved  physi¬ 
cally  to  another  city  and  to  a  college 
campus  where  for  an  additional  three 
days,  they  would  be  steeped  in  personal 
development  and  business  management, 
with  no  emphasis  on  newspapers. 
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The  change  of  location  itself  was  part 
of  the  plan,  to  provide  a  change  of  pace 
and  environment  for  what  became  a 
92-hour  week  of  study  and  exchange  for 
the  advertising  directors. 

Format  for  the  seminar  was  the  brain¬ 
child  of  the  Gannett  “GO!”  Team,  the 
four-man  corporate  marketing  team  head¬ 
ed  by  J.  Warren  McClure,  vice  president/- 
marketing.  The  others  are ; 

Ronald  Anderson,  director  of  circula¬ 
tion;  Richard  Hare,  director  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  research,  and  Vince  Spezzano, 
director  of  promotion /public  service. 

They  could  be  innovative  with  “Market¬ 
ing  Plus”  because  it  was  the  10th  seminar 
planned  and  held  by  the  quartet  in  the 
nine  months  between  January  and  Sep¬ 
tember  for  advertising,  circulation  and 
promotion  personnel  of  Gannett  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Most  were  more  or  less  traditional  sem¬ 
inars  with  heavy  emphasis  on  new  mar¬ 
keting  ideas  coupled  with  training  and 
motivation  of  personnel. 

“Marketing  Plus”  had  a  different 
stance.  Those  attending  were  department 
heads  with  sizable  staffs  who  had  attended 
at  least  one  Gannett  motivational  semi¬ 
nar.  “Marketing  Plus”  gave  them  ideas 
how  to  motivate  the  motivator — 
themselves. 

The  first  three  days  of  “Marketing 
Plus”  began  Sunday  afternoon  in 
Westchester  County,  to  give  the  advertis¬ 
ing  directors  an  opportunity  to  visit  the 
new  $17  million  facilities  of  the  Westches¬ 
ter  Rockland  Newspapers. 

The  seminar  fare  in  Westchester 
ranged  from  talks  by  specialists  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  and  five 
newspaper  representative  organizations. 


to  market  research,  to  a  recognized  expert 
in  classified  departments  from  England 
(Mrs.  Ross  Tew). 

It  also  included  sessions  on  budgeting, 
labor  relations,  personnel  interviewing 
and  personnel  planning. 

The  group  left  Westchester  about  6:30 
a.m.  Wednesday  morning,  flew  to  Roches¬ 
ter  (about  an  hour’s  flight),  and  assem¬ 
bled  at  the  Rochester  Institute  of  Technol¬ 
ogy  School  of  Business  for  a  quick  break¬ 
fast  and  began  a  new  day  at  9  a.m. 

The  Rochester  segment  w'as  under  the 
direction  of  two  RIT  business  school  pro¬ 
fessors,  Herbert  Mossien  and  Eugene 
Fram. 

It  included  sessions  on  motivation  for 
increased  productivity,  new  marketing 
concepts,  the  future  environment  of  mar¬ 
keting,  encounter  sessions  (where  you  de¬ 
cide  what  kind  of  animal  your  boss  re¬ 
minds  you  of)  and  a  business  management 
simulation  session  where  teams  of  par¬ 
ticipants  are  pitted  against  each  other,  via 
computer,  to  work  out  competitive  busi¬ 
ness  problems. 

• 

Newsprint  marketer 

Effective  January  1,  1974,  the  Gottes- 
man — Central  National  Organization  will 
be  the  exclusive  marketers  of  newsprint 
manufactured  by  Ocean  Falls  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Ocean  Falls,  British  Columbia.  This 
mill,  with  an  annual  capacity  of  about 
100,000  tons,  was  previously  owned  by 
Crow'n  Zellerbach,  Canada,  Ltd.,  and  is 
now  owned  by  the  Province  of  British 
Columbia.  The  new'sprint  will  be  marketed 
primarily  to  overseas  customers. 


BOARD  VISIT — While  holding  their  board  of  directors  meeting  in  London  this  month,  the 
ANPA  paid  a  visit  on  the  Reuters  Headquarters  for  a  lunch  and  a  tour  of  the  news  rooms. 

Left  to  right:  Harold  W.  Andersen,  vicechairman  of  ANPA  and  publisher  of  the  Omahc 
World  Herald;  Gerald  Long,  managing  director  of  Reuters;  Davis  Taylor,  chairman  of  ANPA, 
and  publisher  of  the  Boston  Globe;  and  Vere  Harmsworth,  director  of  Reuters,  and  chairman 
of  Associated  Newspapers  Group.  Behind  Andersen  is  Stanford  Smith,  president  of  ANPA. 
Others  attending  included  Reuters'  editor-in-chief  Brian  Horton,  and  from  ANPA,  Len  H. 

Small,  treasurer,  and  publisher  of  Kanakee  Journal;  Donald  R.  McVay,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  ANPA;  former  ANPA  chairman  and  director,  Howard  Wood,  Chicago  Tribune;  Richard 
H.  Blacklidge,  Kokomo  Tribune;  Lyell  B.  Clay,  Charleston  Moil;  Dolph  C.  Simmons,  Lawrence 
Journal-World;  John  M.  Jones,  Greenville  Sun;  Joe  D.  Smith  Jr^  Alexandria  Town  Talk;  and 
ANPA  executives  Miles  Patrone,  William  Rinehart,  D.  C.  Biondi  and  Arthur  B.  Hanson. 
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Former  McNaught 
vp  starts  own 
feature  service 

A  new  feature  program  designed  for 
exclusive  distribution  to  weekly  and 
suburban  newspapers  will  be  launched  Oc¬ 
tober  29  by  Suburban  Features,  Inc. 

William  A.  Kennedy,  president  of  the 
new  features  syndicate  headquartered  at 
Gaithersburg,  Maryland,  says  that  the  se¬ 
lection  of  features  offered  is  timed  to  meet 
a  ready  market  and  recognize  growing 
demand  for  better  products  in  the  weekly 
and  suburban  field.  Noting  that  national 
advertisers  are  interested  in  reaching  the 
homemaker  and  her  family,  Kennedy  adds 
that  this  is  also  the  audience  SFI  fea¬ 
tures  will  focus  on  primarily. 

Kennedy,  a  12-year  veteran  of  the 
features  field,  was  formerly  executive  vice 
president  of  the  McNaught  Syndicate. 

Kennedy  says  he’s  realistic  about  the 
challenge  of  the  w’eekly  and  suburban 
newspaper  market.  “We’ll  have  little 
resistance  from  progressive  publishers 
and  editors  who  are  aware  of  changing 
reader  tastes,”  Kennedy  believes,  “but  we’ll 
have  our  work  cut  out  for  us  with  some 
papers  whose  publishers  aren’t  so  quick  to 
recognize  that  the  handwriting’s  on  the 
wall  for  lengthy  tax  and  sewer  stories. 
This  isn’t  to  imply  that  local  stories  are 
not  the  key  to  weekly  newspapers,  but 
they’ve  got  to  be  crisper,  tightly  written — 
and  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  spark¬ 
ling,  solid  features,  Kennedy  commented. 

“After  all,  what  weekly  and  suburban 
publisher  doesn’t  want  more  advertising? 
And  the  suburban  market  hasn’t  begun  to 
tap  its  full  advertising  potential.  There’s 
no  better  way  to  interest  advertisers  in  a 
newspaper  than  to  have  solid  readership. 
That’s  what  the  features  business  is  all 
about — increasing  readership.” 

Suburban  Features,  Inc.,  is  located  at 
One  W.  Deer  Park  Drive,  Gaithersburg, 
Md.,  20760. 

• 

70  years  of  cartoons 
at  testimonial  dinner 

An  exhibition  of  editorial  cartoons 
spanning  70  years  of  the  newspaper 
career  to  date  of  Cy  Hungerford  will  be 
staged  before  a  Pittsburgh  Press  Club 
testimonial  dinner  honoring  the  Post- 
Gazette  cartoonist  Saturday,  November  3. 

The  special  cartoon  selections  will  be 
displayed  at  a  reception  together  with  30 
cartoons  sent  by  other  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ists  from  around  the  nation  for  the  Hun¬ 
gerford  celebration.  The  Post-Gazette 
plans  a  full  page  tribute  that  morning  to 
its  veteran  staffer,  who  still  does  a  daily 
editorial  cartoon. 

An  Editor  &  Publisher  interview  with 
Hungerford  (September  1),  written  by 
Lenora  Williamson,  is  being  reprinted  in 
a  souvenir  booklet  with  cartoons  for  dis¬ 
tribution  at  the  dinner. 


Walt  Kelly  dies; 

Pogo  will  continue 

Cartoonist  Walt  Kelly,  who  created  the 
nationally  syndicated  comic  strip  “Pogo”, 
died  October  18  in  Los  Angeles  of  diabetes 
complications  at  the  age  of  60.  He  was 
taken  ill  while  on  a  trip  from  his  New 
York  City  home  and  hospitalized  October 
9. 

Publishers-Hall  Syndicate,  which  dis¬ 
tributes  the  strip  to  420  newspapers,  will 
continue  it.  Richard  Sherry,  editor  and 
executive  vicepresident  of  the  syndicate, 
said  that  while  they  were  not  releasing 
the  names  of  the  cartoonists  that  will 
handle  the  strip,  Kelly’s  son  Steve  is  as¬ 
sisting  with  the  writing.  During  Kelly’s 
failing  health  over  the  past  year,  he  su¬ 
pervised  a  group  of  young  artists  and 
writers  in  producing  “Pogo.” 

The  Philadelphia-bom  Kelly  grew  up  in 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  did  some  reporting 
and  drawing  for  the  Bridgeport  Post  be¬ 
fore  going  to  Hollywood  to  work  for  the 
Walt  Disney  studios.  He  returned  East  in 
1941  and  illustrated  children’s  books  and 
in  a  series  of  Bumbazine  stories  created 
the  character  of  Pogo.  Kelly  was  arts 
editor  for  the  short-lived  New  York  Star, 
in  which  the  strips  first  appeared.  In 
1949,  he  signed  with  the  Post  Syndicate 
(later  the  Publishers-Hall  Syndicate)  and 
the  successful  career  of  Pogo  was 
launched. 

Kuser  is  named  Trenton 
Times  publisher 

R.  George  Kuser  Jr.  was  named  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Trenton  Times  Newspapers. 

He  had  been  associate  publisher  and  a 
director  of  the  Times  for  the  past  11 
years,  and  is  publisher  of  the  Troy  (Ohio) 
Daily  News. 

He  is  a  grandson  of  the  late  Judge 
James  Kerney,  for  many  years  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Trenton  Times.  Kuser 
started  his  newspaper  career  on  the  Tren¬ 
ton  Times  in  1946. 

He  succeeds  James  Kerney,  Jr.,  who  con¬ 
tinues  as  editor  of  the  Times  and  was 
named  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Also,  John  H.  Notman  resigpied  as  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Times  and  Robert  L.  Moyer  resigned  as 
assistant  general  manager  and  produc¬ 
tion  director. 

New  ad  agency 
for  100  pipers 

The  advertising  account  of  Seagram’s 
100  Pipers  Scotch  Whisky  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  Brandwyne  Advertising,  Inc., 
effective  November  1,  1973.  The  current 
agency  for  Seagram’s  100  Pipers  Scotch 
Whisky  is  Wm.  Esty  Co.,  which  has  had 
the  account  since  1970. 

Warwick,  Welsh  &  Miller,  Inc.,  is  the 
agency  for  Seagram’s  7  Crown,  Seagram’s 
V.O.,  Seagram’s  Crown  Royal,  Seagram 
Gin,  and  Seagram’s  Benchmark  Premium 
Bourbon.  Seagram  recently  assigned 
Wolfschmidt  Vodka  to  Benton  &  Bowles, 
Inc. 
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Deaths 

John  F.  Griffith,  62,  police  reporter 
for  Detroit  Free  Press;  September  23. 


R!ggt  Nafziger 

Virginia  F.  Riggs,  staft  consultant  for 
Education  Services  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association ;  Sep¬ 
tember  24. 

*  *  « 

Dr.  Ralph  0.  Nafziger,  77,  director  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  School  of 
Journalism  from  1949  to  1966  and  since 
1967  executive  secretary  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Education  in  Journalism;  Sep¬ 
tember  25. 

•  *  * 

Sherwood  W.  Olson,  48,  sports  re¬ 
porter  and  writer  for  past  20  years  on 
part  time  basis  for  Jamestown  (N.Y.) 
Post-Journal;  September  15. 

«  «  * 

Edward  T.  Tyrrell,  47,  assistant  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  Chicago  Daily  News, 
when  his  auto  went  out  of  control  and 
struck  an  abutment  on  Int.  Hwy  55;  Sep¬ 
tember  14. 

*  *  * 

Buryl  F.  Engleman,  71,  editor  of  the 
Coles  County  (Ill.)  Daily  Times  Courier; 
formerly  editor  of  the  Decatur  Herald 
and  Decatur  Review;  recently. 

*  *  * 

Merritt  H.  Barnum,  72,  former  men’s 
wear  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
advertising  manager  of  Marshall  Field  & 
Co.’s  store  for  men;  recently. 

*  «  * 

Frederic  G.  Pitts,  77,  former  editor  of 
the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors;  September  25. 

«  «  * 

Charles  H.  Dorsey  Jr.,  69,  retired 
(1969)  as  executive  editor  of  the  Sun- 
papers  in  Baltimore  and  vicepresident  of 
the  A.S.  Abel  Co.;  October  16. 

*  *  * 

William  C.  Wolfe,  47,  first  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  secretary,  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dis¬ 
patch;  October  16. 

*  «  * 

William  Nessly,  79,  a  retired  reporter 
and  editor  with  the  Washington  (D.C.) 
Post  for  39  years;  October  15. 

*  *  * 

Robert  B.  Laraway,  51,  news  editor 
and,  columnist  for  Joliet  (Mo.)  Herald- 
News;  October  1. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Marie  McKinley  Adams,  81,  for¬ 
mer  women’s  editor  for  Charlotte  (N.C.) 
News;  September  6. 


Tom  L.  Sears,  72,  a  photo  and  news 
editor  for  Associated  Press,  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  and  later  worked  for  Of¬ 
fice  of  War  Information  and  Newsweek; 
September  21. 

*  «  * 

James  Todd,  87,  former  publisher  of 
Moberly  (Mo.)  Monitor-Index;  September 
30. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Maine  Smith  Elam,  44,  national 
executive  director  of  Women  in  Commun¬ 
ications  Inc.;  October  11. 

*  *  * 

Josiah  W.  Gitt,  89,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  former  York  (Pa.)  Gazette  and 
Daily  for  55  years;  October  7. 

•  *  * 

Robert  M.  Jackson,  66,  former  editor 
of  the  Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times  for  27 
years;  October  2. 

*  *  * 

Willard  R.  Bailey,  84,  former  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Chagrin  Falls  (Ohio)  Exponent; 
October  4. 

*  *  * 

John  Hemphill  Jr.,  32,  assistant  news 
editor  in  the  Washington  bureau  of  the 
New  York  Times;  October  16. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Ernest  L.  Finley,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Santa  Rosa  (Calif.)  Press 
Democrat;  September  29. 

*  •  * 

Robert  B.  Laraway,  51,  news  editor, 
Joliet  (Ill.)  Herald-News;  October  1. 

*  •  * 

Melvin  L.  Finch,  77,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  and  business  manager  of  the  Hender¬ 
son  (N.C.)  Daily  Dispatch;  September  29. 

*  *  * 

Robert  W.  Wiebold,  55,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cincinnati  Suburban  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.,  and  editor  of  the  Eastern  Hills 
Journal  for  26  years;  September  30. 

*  «  * 

Clarence  H.  Rinne,  former  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  business  manager  of  the  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.Y.  Newspapers;  September  19. 

«  •  * 

William  H.  Cross  Sr.,  59,  production 
manager  of  the  Pottstown  (Pa.)  Niercury 
past  five  years;  September  28. 

*  «  • 

Eric  Butterworth,  68,  manager  of 
newspaper  syndicate  services  for  Bomac 
Batten  Ltd.;  September  30. 

*  *  * 

Byron  Beard,  Associated  Press  news¬ 
man,  killed  when  he  was  thrown  from  a 
tractor  on  his  farm  at  Newville,  Pa. ;  Sep¬ 
tember  25. 

*  *  * 

C.  Edmund  Fisher,  sportswriter  for 
Long  Island  (N.Y.)  Press;  September  19. 

*  *  * 

Harold  Mathewson,  59,  photographer 
for  the  New  York  News  while  covering 
the  New  York  Yankee-Detroit  Tiger  game 
in  Yankee  Stadium;  recently. 

*  «  * 

Donald  W.  Teverbaugh,  50,  editor  of 
Florida  Trend  magazine;  formerly  busi¬ 
ness  editor  of  the  Indianapolis  Times  and 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  and  UPI  re¬ 
porter;  September  25. 


John  Bernard  Twiford,  78,  retired  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  The  Oregonian, 
Portland,  Ore.;  September  20. 

*  •  • 

James  H.  McCool,  former  wildlife  edi¬ 
tor  of  The  Oregonian,  Portland,  Ore.; 
September  21. 

*  *  * 

A.  D.  Emmart,  70,  retired  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Baltimore  Sunpapers;  October 
21. 

*  *  * 

Austin  V.  Wood,  80,  executive  vice- 
president  and  publisher,  Ogden  (W.Va.) 
Newspapers;  October  19. 

*  *  * 

Benjamin  A.  Atkins,  73,  retired  retail 
ad  manager,  Springfield  (Ohio)  Daily 
News  and  Sun;  Octo^r  15. 

*  *  « 

Dan  L.  Beebe  Sr,  86,  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  Oroville  (Calif.)  Mercury 
Register  for  47  years;  August  25. 

*  *  * 

Edward  Chester,  75,  former  news  ex¬ 
ecutive  for  CBS  and  Associated  Press; 
October  21. 

*  *  * 

John  N.  Whi:eler,  87,  founder  of  the 
Bell  Sj-ndicate  in  1916,  who  retired  as 
chairman  of  the  North  American  News¬ 
paper  Alliance  in  1964;  October  20. 

*  •  * 

Arthur  Wolf,  63,  day  editor  on  the 
foreign  news  desk  of  the  Associated  Press 
for  more  than  25  years;  October  15. 

*  *  * 

May  G.  Horner,  73,  former  managing 
editor  of  the  DeLand  (Fla.)  Sun  News; 
October  13. 

*  *  * 

Kenneth  A.  Lord,  81,  former  publisher. 
New  London  (N.H.)  Speaker;  October  9. 

• 

Donald  Newhouse 
dies  after  surgery 

Donald  R.  Newhouse,  54,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Springfield,  Mass,  newspa¬ 
pers,  died  October  18  during  heart  sur¬ 
gery  at  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
in  Boston. 

Newhouse  suffered  a  heart  attack 
Wednesday  in  Springfield  and  was  taken 
to  the  Boston  hospital. 

He  was  a  cousin  of  Samuel  I. 
Newhouse,  head  of  the  Newhouse  newspa¬ 
per  chain,  which  owns  the  Springfield 
Union  and  Springfield  Daily  News. 

Donald  Newhouse,  a  specialist  in  news¬ 
paper  production,  began  his  journalism 
career  with  the  Long  Island  Press  and 
later  graduated  from  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology. 

He  also  worked  for  the  Portland  Orego¬ 
nian,  where  he  eventually  became  produc¬ 
tion  manager.  He  came  to  Springfield  in 
1967. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Liela 
Newhouse,  and  five  children. 
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Ad-Zecs 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


Evaluation  Committee  was  tabled  but  the 
FNAE  board  will  probably  send  a  letter 
inquiring  of  the  Bureau,  “what  are  you 
supposed  to  be  doing  for  us?” 

Business  in  ’74 

Ad-zecs  were  evenly  divided  on  the  an¬ 
ticipation  of  an  increase  in  business  the 
first  six  months  of  1974  but  a  majority 
was  optimistic  on  business  in  the  second 
half.  The  consensus  was  that  food  linage, 
especially,  will  pick  up  because  of  higher 
prices  and  the  efforts  of  the  major  food 
processors  to  hold  their  share  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  shelf  space  in  the  supermarkets. 
Right  now  the  Florida  ad-zecs  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  decline  in  liquor  brand 
advertising  and  are  worried  that  they’ll 
lose  steamship  and  airline  ads  if  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  doesn’t 
step  up  its  sales  efforts.  In  an  overall 
view,  one  ad-zec  summarized  that  publish¬ 
ers  are  unfair  when  they  criticize  the 
national  staff  for  linage  losses  because 
those  “losses”  are  merely  being  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  retail  linage  columns. 

Space  rationing 

Not  all  newspapers  have  imposed  res¬ 
trictions  on  the  use  of  space  for  ads  to 
conserve  newsprint.  Many  have  reduced 
the  number  of  tearsheeets  sent  to  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agencies  without  receiving  any 


complaints.  A  newfound  source  of  news¬ 
print  enabled  the  St,  Petersburg  Times 
and  Evening  Independent  to  relax  their 
rationing  of  space  to  retailers  from  75% 
to  90%  of  normal.  Special  sections,  except 
for  a  big  one  planned  for  Thanksgiving, 
have  been  suspended;  all  classified  adver¬ 
tising  is  being  accepted  again,  and  circu¬ 
lation  sampling  has  resumed.  James  F. 
Urbanski,  Tampa  Tribune  &  Times,  re¬ 
ported  that  an  INAE  committee  has 
drafted  guidelines  for  retail  advertising 
to  help  newspapers  spread  their  news¬ 
print  inventory.  National  copy  desig^ned 
specifically  for  product  or  service  image 
would  be  exempt  from  space  limitations 
but  flexible  insertion  dates  would  be  re¬ 
quested.  For  local  ads  that  are  designed 
usually  to  dominate  a  page,  the  guidelines 
specify:  1  Full  page  O.K.;  2.  If  less  than 
full  page,  full  column  depth  (two  fulls 
are  preferred  over  three  shorts) ;  3.  Quar¬ 
ter-page  modules;  4.  Two,  four  and  six 
column  ads  more  desirable  than  three,  five 
and  seven;  5.  Full  half-pages  to  the  fold 
if  horizontal;  6.  Quarter  pages  next  to 
vertical  half  pages  to  allow  for  good  news 
and  picture  display;  7.  No  bob-tailed  dou¬ 
ble-truck  ads;  if  acceptable  at  all  they 
must  be  two  full  pages. 

Change  of  officers 

Jack  Miller,  Sarasota  Herald-Tribune, 
bowed  out  as  first  vicepresident  of  FNAE 
after  an  unusual  accomplishment.  He  was 
credited  by  FNAE  president  Frank  T. 
Hartwell,  Palm  Beach  Post-Times,  with 
arranging  a  conference  with  a  record  high 
pre-registration  figure.  Of  the  129  mem¬ 


bers  and  guests  at  the  meeting,  122  had 
paid  their  fees  in  advance.  E.  W.  Clifton, 
Jacksonville  Journal  &  Florida  Times- 
Union,  moved  up  to  first  vicepresident  and 
Elmer  E.  Pariseau,  Pompano  Beach  Sun- 
Sentinel,  became  second  vicepresident. 
John  Roell,  Tampa  Tribune  &  Times,  con¬ 
tinues  as  treasurer  and  Leo  L.  Kubiet, 
St.  Petersburg  Times  &  Evening  Indepen¬ 
dent,  as  secretary.  The  group  will  meet 
again  in  May  at  Clearwater. 

• 

Seaboard  seeks  full 
ownership  of  group 

Seaboard  Coastline  Industries,  original¬ 
ly  the  Seaboard  Coastline  Railroad,  is 
seeking  to  obtain  full  ownership  of  the 
Florida  Publishing  Company,  based  at 
Jacksonville. 

Seaboard  has  announced  the  recent  ac¬ 
quisition  of  18%  of  the  common  stock  in 
the  newspaper  company.  The  purchase 
w’as  made  through  a  subsidiary,  Atlantic 
Land  and  Improvement  Co. 

Still  outstanding  is  a  19%  block  of  stock 
for  which  Seaboard  is  negotiating.  The 
company  held  a  63%  interest  in  common 
shares. 

Florida  Publishing  Co.,  w’hich  has  an 
ultra-modern  plant  in  Jacksonville,  owns 
the  Florida  Times-Union  and  the  Jackson¬ 
ville  Journal;  also  the  St.  Augustine  Rec¬ 
ord  and  several  non-daily  newspapers  at 
Bunnell,  Crescent  City  and  Ormond 
Beach. 


Let  Editor  &  Publisher 
take  you  (via  your  advertising  message) 
to  the  largest  regional  gathering  of  newspaper 
industry  executives... 


Published  November  10,1973 


Deadline  for  Advertising 
November  2 

To  reserve  space  in  this  important  issue,  wire: 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
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Controllers 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


with  use  of  the  time  sharing  concept  in 
data  processing. 

Handling  circulation  complaints 

The  use  of  video  display  terminals  tied 
into  the  System  IBM  370  computer  can 
reduce  costs  and  improved  efficiency  in 
the  handling  of  starts-stops  in  the  circula¬ 
tion  department,  explained  Frank  E.  Rus¬ 
sell,  business  manager  for  the  Indianapolis 
Star  and  S'eivs.  He  noted: 

“Under  our  former  system,  we  were 
plagued  by  slow  response  to  subscribers 
requests  for  service.  Starts  and  stops 
were  duplicated,  and  in  cases  there  were 
none  at  all :  vacations  in  particular  were  a 
problem.  Another  fault  was  lack  of  fol¬ 
low-up  on  repetitive  complaints. 

“Written  complaint  forms  were  used  and 
were  made  out  by  a  circulation  phone  girl, 
who  sent  them  by  moving  conveyor  to  a 
routing  clerk.  The  latter  would  locate 
route  number  and  district  number  in  a 
manually  maintained  and  typewritten  ro¬ 
tating  file.  Forms  were  then  sorted  by 
district.  Every  30  minutes,  until  6  a.m.  to 
8  a.m.,  they  were  hand-carried  to  the 
transportation  tower  for  delivery  by  com¬ 
plaint  trucks.  Around  9  a.m.,  all  75  dis¬ 
trict  managers  were  required  to  call  the 
phone  room,  where  the  girl  taking  the  call 
would  unplug,  walk  over  to  the  route  clerk 
and  pick  up  the  applicable  district  report. 
She  would  then  plug  in  and  read  the 
complaint  to  the  district  manager,  who 
would  hopefully  make  his  deliveries. 

“Now  we  have  visual  display  terminals 
tied  into  System  IBM  370,  with  response 
time  of  IVi  seconds.  Records  are  identical 
to  old  directory,  but  are  computerized. 
When  keypunching,  we  eliminated  dead 
streets,  invalid  route  numbers  and  routes 
listed  under  wrong  paper  or  edition.  All 
routes,  numbers  and  districts  were  en¬ 
tered  by  ranges  based  on  street  names, 
compass  terms  (N-S-E-W),  and  apart¬ 
ment  numbers  in  cases  where  two  or  more 
carriers  serve  the  same  complex. 

“Also  on  the  computer  is  information 
about  the  carrier,  paper  and  special  edi¬ 
tions,  if  any.  The  route  list  is  updated  at 
6  o’clock  each  morning,  including  Satur¬ 
days  and  Sundays. 

Info  on  screen 

“Under  our  new  set-up,  the  phone  girl 
who  receives  a  complaint  enters  sub¬ 
scriber,  information  in  the  VDT,  giving 
the  exact  address.  Within  V/i  seconds,  all 
carrier  information  is  on  her  screen.  The 
system  tells  the  operator  (1)  whether  the 
carrier  overslept  or  is  sick;  (2)  if  no 
carrier  is  on  the  route  and  whether  dis¬ 
trict  manager  is  delivering;  (3)  any  prior 
complaints  on  the  route,  and  (4)  what  is 
being  done  about  it. 

“The  VDT  foiwards  each  complaint  to 
the  dispatcher  at  his  terminal.  He  notifies 
one  of  four  radio  trucks.  The  circulation 
file  is  updated  with  truck  number  and 
dispatch  time  (which  permits  the  system 
to  have  current  status  report).  If  the 
customer  calls  a  second  time,  he  can  be 
told  his  paper  is  on  the  way. 


“The  computer  also  reports  any  stops  or 
starts  for  a  given  address,  for  the  past 
three  weeks  or  still  pending  for  a  future 
date.  It  also  generates  necessary  carrier 
and  district  manager  notices,  to  be  used 
with  window  envelopes;  draw  changes  for 
truck  runs,  and  management  reports. 

“There  have  been  many  benefits.  Dupli¬ 
cate  stops  and  starts  have  been  nearly 
eliminated,  because  of  more  accurate 
draws,  and  misrouted  starts  and  stops  cut 
almost  to  zero.  Number  of  complaints 
have  been  halved,  from  an  average  of  600 
daily  and  Sunday  to  300.  Repetitive  com¬ 
plaints  can  be  determined,  without  some¬ 
one  hand-sorting  and  matching  them.  We 
get  a  repeat  complaint  report  by  districts 
daily,  with  three  weeks’  history.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  there  no  longer  are  demands  on  man¬ 
agement  time  from  people  who  want  to 
talk  to  the  manager,  and  we  have  better 
discipline  and  better  morale  in  the  circu¬ 
lation  area.’’ 


lAPA 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


vention  hotel,  the  Sheraton  Boston,  was 
interrupted  by  a  demonstration  of  stu¬ 
dents  carrying  banners  and  distributing 
leaflets  protesting  the  ruling  junta  in 
Chile  and  accusing  the  CIA  and  ITT  and 
El  Mercurio  of  Santiago  of  complicity  in 
.A.llende’s  downfall.  Some  of  the  students 
had  previously  been  permitted  to  use  the 
microphone  to  express  their  views.  That 
night  a  stink  bomb  was  set  off  in  the  area 
of  the  I.4PA  registration  desk. 

Closer  cooperation  needed 

Jack  B.  Kubisch,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Latin  America,  reported  on  the 
“search  for  a  new  relationship”  in  the 
inter-American  system.  “What  may  be  re¬ 
quired  is  a  new  conceptual  framework  for 
relations  between  the  U.S.  and  the  other 
countries  of  the  hemisphere.” 

Subregional  efforts  at  economic  inter- 
gration  such  as  the  Andean  Pact,  the 
Caribbean  Free  Trade  Association  and  the 
Central  American  Common  Market  “show 
great  promise,”  he  said. 

“In  my  opinion,  gp’eater  cohesion  and 
cooperation  among  Latin  American  states 
either  at  the  regional  or  sub-regional 
level  should  be  regarded  by  the  U.S.  as  a 
highly  favorable  development.  If  some  of 
the  problems  in  our  relationships  in  the 
past  have  been  due  to  a  too  dominant  U.S. 
role  in  the  hemisphere,  then  a  stronger 
and  more  united  Latin  America  will 
serve  the  best  interests  of  all.  .  .  . 

“We  look  forward  eagerly  to  the  new, 
closer,  high-level  dialogue  with  our  neigh¬ 
bors  in  this  hemisphere.  We  shall  listen  to 
their  views  closely  and  carefully  as  we 
reformulate  and  develop  our  own  policies. 
We  do  not  wish — nor  could  we — make  any 
decisions  unilaterally  about  the  future 
course  of  this  hemisphere  to  which  we 
belong  and  which  we  cherish  so  deeply.” 

Leo  Bogart,  vicepresident  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau,  described  how 
the  newspapers  of  the  U.S.  and  Canada 
have  met  the  challenge  of  the  television 
age  by  successfully  maintaining  and 


building  their  advertising  revenues.  He 
reported  on  the  numerous  research  studies 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  on  the  relative 
importance  of  newspapers  versus  televi¬ 
sion. 

E.  J.  Grofer,  promotion  and  research 
director,  Detroit  News,  gave  a  report  on 
how  his  newspaper  has  used  television, 
radio  and  billboards  to  build  circulation. 

Howard  Hart,  president  of  the  Canadi¬ 
an  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  gave  an 
encouraging  report  on  the  prospects  for 
improved  newsprint  production  next  year 
but  reminded  the  delegates  of  increasing 
cost  of  expanding  mill  capacity  and  need 
for  higher  prices. 

Benjamin  Bradlee,  executive  editor  of 
the  Washington  Post,  reviewed  the  history 
of  the  Watergate  Case  and  the  role  played 
by  his  newspaper  and  others.  Questions 
from  the  floor  indicated  concern  among 
some  Latin  Americans  for  the  damage 
that  might  have  been  done  to  U.S. 
prestige  abroad  but  also  brought  admira¬ 
tion  from  them  for  the  durability  of  the 
U.S.  system  and  the  role  of  the  press. 

Past  president  honored 

Past  presidents  of  lAPA  were  honored 
at  the  opening  session  in  a  documentary 
slide  presentation  covering  the  history  of 
the  organization.  It  was  prepared  by 
George  Beebe,  Miami  Herald. 

Former  presidents  in  attendance  were: 
Pedro  Beltran,  formerly  of  La  Prensa, 
Lima,  Peru;  Agustin  E.  Edwards,  El 
Mercurio,  Santiago,  Chile;  Alberto  Gainza 
Paz,  La  Prensa,  Buenos  -\ires;  Andrew 
Heiskell,  Time,  Inc.;  Jack  R.  Howard, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers;  Carlos 
Mantilla  Ortega,  El  Comercio,  Quito,  Ec¬ 
uador;  Guillermo  Martinez  Marquez,  El 
Pais,  Havana,  in  exile;  Romulo  O’Farrill, 
Jr.,  Novedades,  Mexico  City;  John  T. 
O’Rourke,  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers; 
John  R.  Reitemeyer,  Hartford  Courant; 
James  G.  Stahlman,  formerly  of  the 
Nashville  Banner;  and  John  C.  A.  Wat¬ 
kins,  Providence  Journal-Bulletin. 

Mr.  Beltran,  Rodolfo  Junco  de  la  Vega, 
formerly  publisher  of  El  Norte,  Monter¬ 
rey,  Mexico,  and  Tom  Harris,  El  Mundo, 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  were  made  hon¬ 
orary  life  members  of  lAPA  for  their 
dedicated  service  to  the  organization. 

The  lAPA  Scholarship  announced  the 
presentation  of  12  scholarships  for  the 
coming  year — six  to  Latin  America  stu¬ 
dents  and  journalists  to  study  in  the  U.S., 
and  six  from  the  U.S.  and  Canada  to 
study  in  Latin  America.  The  Fund  an¬ 
nounced  that  since  its  inception  it  has 
granted  209  scholarships  amounting  to 
$750,000. 

• 

Press  foundation  work 
to  start  on  new  daily 

Press  erection  for  the  new  New  York 
City  daily  will  begin  within  the  next  ten 
days,  a  spokesman  for  John  M.  Shaheen’s 
slated  New  York  Press  reported  to  Editor 
&  PrBl.iSHER  this  week. 

The  foundation  has  been  poured  and  the 
motors  for  the  presses  are  in,  he  added. 
Shaheen  is  still  sticking  to  his  prediction 
that  the  Press  will  begin  publication  in 
the  early  spring  of  1974.  Hiring  has  not 
yet  begun. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANTIQUES 


Antiques  in  America 

“Antitjurs  in  America”  is 
written  by  Marry  Baker,  a 
newsfiaperman  who  t^rcw 
up  in  the  furniture  desit^n 
business,  is  himself  a  collec¬ 
tor  and  antiques  expert.  It 
is  specific,  illustrated,  prac¬ 
tical.  Mis  column  is  respect¬ 
ed  by  professionals  but 
profitable  to  amateurs  and 
is  written  with  real  Yankee 
humor  and  literary  econ¬ 
omy.  The  Washint'ton  Post 
and  the  Baltimore  Sun  are 
two  of  the  subscribers.  For. 
samples  and  prices  write 
The  Providence  Journal, 
Room  416,  Providence,  R  I. 
02902 


BRIDGE 


BRIDGE  COLUMN— Life  Master  pres¬ 
ently  writlnK  successful  weekly  column 
would  like  to  syndicate.  Take  advantage 
of  growing  and  tremendous  interest  in 
Bridge.  Samples  on  request:  Carl  Brett, 
c/o  Today's  Post,  160  N.  Gulph  Rd., 
King  of  Prussia,  Pa.  19406. 


GENERAL 

CONTEMPORARY  FEATURES 
At  last!  A  feminist  column  with  wit, 
style,  humor.  It’s  Changing  Woman, 
another  winner  from  Contemporary 
Feature  Service,  Box  404,  Chappaqua, 
N.Y.  10614.  Today’s  features  for  to¬ 
day’s  readers.  Write  for  samples. 


PARENT  TIPS 


PAUL’S  PARENT  TIPS— Lively  an- 
nwers  to  questions  all  kids  (and 
I  adults)  pose.  20  years  experience. 
'  Samples.  P.  Burns.  436  Morse,  Day- 
ton.  Ohio  46420. 


YOUR  WEEKLY  TRAVEL  and  recre¬ 
ation  page  or  supplement.  No  work  for 
you,  only  profit.  Travel  Rates  A 
Places,  Box  246,  Woodside,  N.Y.  11377. 

FREE  WEEKLY  COLUMN  "Vacation 
Ideas."  Inside  stuff,  how-to  info,  in¬ 
formative.  Order  3  months  sample  (sent 
monthly)  on  your  newspaper  letter¬ 
head.  Gustav  Berle,  P.O.  Box  6740, 
Pikesville,  Md.  21208. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address 


.Zip _ 


Authorized  by 


Classification 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


ESTABLISHED  INDEPENDENT  deliv¬ 
ery  service,  excellent  clients,  contracts, 
potential.  Area  1.  Owner  has  other  in¬ 
terest.  Box  1636,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLLECTORS  ITEMS  W  ANTED 

WANTED :  Collecting  daily  and  weekly 
newspaper  logos.  Please  send  logo  off 
editorial  page,  stationery,  etc.  to:  1056 
Court  Ave.,  Highland  Park,  ill.  60036. 


FELLOW' SHIPS  AVAILABLE 


22nd  Annual 

CONGRESSIONAL  FELLOWSHIPS 
For  Journalists.  A  nine-month  educa¬ 
tional  program  beginning  in  November, 
1974,  in  Washington,  D.C.  Participants 
will  work  as  full-time  aides  to  Members 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
and  Senate,  or  on  the  staff  of  a  Con¬ 
gressional  Committee.  A  bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree  and  at  least  two  years  professional 
news  experience  in  newspai)er,  maga- 
tine,  radio,  or  television  work  is  re¬ 
quired.  Stipend  is  36,500  with  allow¬ 
ances  for  dependents.  Application  dead¬ 
line  is  December  1,  1973.  For  further 
information  and  applications  write:  The 
American  Political  Science  Association, 
1627  New  Hampshire  Avenue,  N.W. ; 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


NEW'SPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88.  Norton,  Kans.  17664. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEW'SPAPER  BROKERS 


Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston,  Texas  77005 
Ph  (713)  664-9414 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker 
1388  N.  Euclid.  Upland.  Calif.  «17S6 
Daily  Sales,  Appraisals:  (714)  882-0424 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES.  SERVICES.  MANAGESdENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 

Mobile.  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 


JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (813)  733-8053  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364  Clearwater  Beach,  Florida 
33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

(XINFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1502  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001,  Ph:  349-7422, 
“America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker." 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


To  Run; 


-Till  Forbidden 


Please  indicate  exa^  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear. 

Mail  to:  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Ave.  •  New  York.  N.  Y.  10022 
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CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

IPairabla  with  order ) 


4-wetks . 91.15  ptr  liiN,  ptr  Issut 

3-wMks . 91.25  ptr  lint,  ptr  itsut 

2-wttks . 91.35  ptr  lint,  ptr  issut 

l-wMk  . 91.45  ptr  lint. 

Count  5  avtragt  words  ptr  lint 
or  38  charaettrs  and/or  spatts 
3  lints  minimum  (no  abbrtviations) 


Add  5(k  ptr  instrtion  for  box  strvict  and 
count  as  an  additionai  iint  in  your  copy. 


Air-maii  service  on  box  numbers  aiso 
availabit  at  91.00  extra 


Do  not  send  irrtplacnble  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  ‘help  wanted' 
advertisements  until  direct  request  is 
made  for  them.  E&P  cannot  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  return. 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

fRonifffanco  tAoofd  aecempoiiy  elaa- 
sMod  copy  whoa  aabmfffod  aniou 
credit  baa  boon  estabnabod). 

4-wHks . 91-70  per  lint,  per  issut 

3-wttks . 91-80  per  line,  ptr  Issut 

2.wccks . 91.90  per  line,  per  issut 

1-wttk  . 92.00  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  ptr  lint 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lints  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  per  instrtion  for  box  service  and 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  91.00  extra. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or 
other  decorations,  changes  your  classiRed 
ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classi- 
litd  is  93.60  per  agate  lint — 950.40  per 
column  inch  minimum  space. 

ClastMtd  Caniraet  Rotts  Avaliabla 
On  RtquMt 

WEERir  CLOSING  TIME 
Tutsdoy,  4:30  PM  Ntw  York  Tima 

Box  numbers,  which  art  mailed  each  day 
as  they  art  received,  art  valid  for  1-ytar. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 
I  (212)  752-7050 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


IT’S  NOT  THK  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buya  the  newapaper — it’o  the  Mr- 
tonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  Thia 
it  why  we  inalit  on  peraonal  contact 
aellinK. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189.  Mount  Pteaaant.  Mich.  48858 

ALAN  G.  LEWIS 
Media  Broker 

On  file  —  over  800  active  qualified 
buyers  for  your  daily,  top  weekly  or 
■hopper.  Ridge  Road,  Hardwick,  Mast. 
01037.  Phone  (413)  477-6009. 

ROBERT  N.  BOUTHO 
Newspaper  sales,  appraisals,  consult¬ 
ing.  Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Serv¬ 
ice.  10000  West  75th,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  66204.  Office:  (918)  286-5280; 
Res:  (918)  881-6815.  Be  glad  to  meat 
you  at  Kansas  City  International. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

OFFSET  WEEKLY  asUblished  1908 
in  Area  8.  County  seat,  circulation 
over  4M.  Ideal  for  husband-wife  ag¬ 
gressive  team.  Good  businessman  could 
double  current  t65M  gross  In  a  year. 
Computer  typesetting,  own  camera  and 
press.  Publisher  moving  back  to  metro 
area.  Award-winning  paper.  Box  1285, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SUBURBAN  WEEKLY  GROUP  circu¬ 
lating  state’s  second  city.  Interested  in 
joining  larger  Arm  in  order  to  cap¬ 
italise  on  key  market  imtential.  Box 
1716,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Away!  Away! 
Away  down  Soulh 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


IDEALLY  LOCATED  southern  New 
England  offset  weekly-captive  shopper. 
8500  paid  circulation,  no  plant,  $185,000 
gross.  Sell  $185,000.  Terms:  $60,000 
down,  will  finance  balance.  Declare  fi¬ 
nancial  and  professional  responsibility 
first  letter,  ^x  1573,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NORHTERN  CALIFORNIA  EXCLU¬ 
SIVE  WEEKLY,  near  good  fishing. 
Offset.  Grossing  $75,000.  Experienced 
husband  and  wife  can  double  in  2 
years.  Owner  ill.  Wants  $125,000,  with 
29%  down.  Includes  $24,000  In  new 
equipment:  Justowriter  set,  IBM  Com¬ 
positor,  headliner,  camera  equipment, 
etc.  Full  particulars  to  qualified  buyers. 
Box  1703,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ON<3E  IN  A  LIFETIME  opportunity. 
Community  newspaper  operation  in  one 
of  Zone  9's  most  delightful  areas.  Well 
established,  respected.  Good  plant,  per-  j 
sonnet.  Solidly  profitable  with  great  fu¬ 
ture.  Depending  terms  or  casu,  $1  inil- 
lion  range.  Owners  have  other  pressing 
interests.  Box  1688,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
DILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2026  Foothills  Rd..  Golden,  Colo.  80461. 
(3031  279-6346 

THREE  NORTH  CAROLINA  weeklies 
plus  excellent  offset  plant.  Gross 
$420,000.  (jood  profits.  Dynamic  com¬ 
munities.  Box  1658,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ZONE  4— Weekly  duo  $700M  plus 
grosp,  $1S0M  net,  excellent  offset 
Plant,  high  growth  locale,  financial 
references  first  letter.  Box  1058,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


in  Dixie! 


That’s  where  we’ll  be 
November  11-14  when  the 
Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association 
holds  its  annual  convention 
in  Boca  Raton,  Florida. 

You  can  be  there  too, 
with  a  Classified  Ad  in  our 
special  SNPA  convention 
issue  of  November  10. 

It’s  one  of  our  largest, 
most  important  issues  of 
the  year — and  we’re 
personally  putting  it  into 
the  hands  of  every  delegate 
at  the  convention. 

Let  us  take  you  along  via 
the  magical  medium  of 
E&P  Classifieds  to  one  of 
the  largest  regional  gather¬ 
ing  of  newspaper  executives 
in  the  country. 

When  we  say  E&P  Classifieds 
are  good  business. 

We’re  not  just 
whistling  Dixie! 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


COUPLE,  boU>  experienced  reporters, 
want  weekly  newspaiwr.  Will  work 
hard  to  serve  a  growing  community. 
Box  1759,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SOUND  WEEKLY 
UP  TO  SIOOK  GROSS. 

BOX  1717,  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER. 


NEWSPAPERMAN.  12  years  experi¬ 
ence,  deeires  large  weekly/small  daily, 
^x  1283,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weekliee.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPiniS.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  400.  Gadsden,  Ala.  85902 
Ph.  (205)  546-8856 


LET  US  HELP  YOU  get  top  price  for 
yonr  newspaper.  Newspaper  Service 
Cio.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


2  FAIRCHILD  PhotoTextSetters  with 
programs.  Any  reasonable  offer.  Con¬ 
tact  Gene  Carson,  (208)  875-0706. 

PHOTON  718-10,  8  years,  8  type  faces, 
good  condition.  $4500. 

OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 
P.O.  Box  226  Norcroes,  Ga.  80071 

(404)  448-6660 

ALL  MODELS 

Li  notypes —  I  n  tertypes —  Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  St.,  N.Y.C.  (212)  964-1370. 

LINOHLM  SUPER  QUICKS  —  Two 
wide-range  quicks  with  option  cabinets 
and  grids,  $17,500  each.  Contact  Jerry 
Prescott,  St.  Petersburg  Times,  P.O. 
Box  1121,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  83731. 
(813)  894-1111. 

FOR  SALE;  Two  Linotron  605  grids, 
$500  each.  Contact  J.  Brooks.  News- 
Journal  Corp.,  901  Sixth  St.,  Daytona 
Beach.  Fla.  32016. 

Compugraphic  4961  . $4600 

Ciompugraphie  4961TL . $7800 

Compugraphic  2961TL  . ^200 

Compuwriter  I . $6000 

OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 
P.O.  Box  226  Norcroes.  Ga.  30071 
(404)  448-6550 

HEADLINED  FONTS  (10),  two  Head¬ 
liners.  Both  operating,  under  service 
contracts.  Best  offer.  McCuen,  6220 
Ridge  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19128. 
(215)  483-7300. 

JUSTOWRITERS  —  COMPUGRAPHIC 
All  models.  Service  provided  by  manu¬ 
facturer.  FHN  Business  Products, 
Church  Rd..  Mt.  Laurel.  N.  J.  08057. 
(609)  23.5-7614. 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 


SAVE  MONEY  on  cold  type  paper  and 
litho  films.  National  Publishers'  Sup¬ 
ply  (NAPSCO).  Berlin,  Wis.  54923, 
phone  (414)  361-0660,  or  18  W.  22nd, 
NYC.  10010,  phone  (212)  691-9850. 


NEWSPRINT _ 

ROLLS  ALL  SIZES— BEHRENS  Pulp 
A  Paper  Corp.,  1896  Westwood  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.  90025.  (21$)  474-6525. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


BEIRKEY  color  separation  enlarger  sys¬ 
tem,  with  computer.  $6750.  O.N.E., 
P.O.  Box  226,  Norcross,  Ga.  80071. 
(404)  448-6550. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

ALPHATYPE  800,  mint  condition.  In¬ 
put  typewriter  and  typesetter.  Top 
quality  eomi>osition.  Includes  30  font 
grids  (60  fonts),  many  new,  a  $2000 
value  alone.  Can  be  seen  operating 
daily.  Total  package,  $4,600.  Phone 
(319)  277-1271. 

COMPUGRAPHIC  MODEL  2961,  fac- 
tory_  reconditioned  and  guaranteed,  in¬ 
cluding  installation  and  training  of 
your  personnel — $4,950.  For  further  in¬ 
formation,  contact  INLAND  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  MACHINEHiY  CORP.,  1720 
Cherry  Street,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
64108.  (816)  221-9060. 

GOOD  BUYS — offset  composition  equip¬ 
ment  (trade-ins  for  Compugraphics) 
from  clean  plants  and  proud  owners: 
Justowriters,  used  Compugraphics,  Fo- 
totype  Compositors,  Headliners,  Fair- 
child  PTS  2020,  Photon  713-5,  Linofilm 
Quick,  ATF,  Varitypers,  etc.  National 
Publishers'  Supply  Corp.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
64923  or  18  W.  22nd,  NYC  10010. 


Offerins  Standard  32# 

CANADIAN 

NEWSPRINT 

Jumbo  Rolls 
Write:  Harbart  Horn 
Box  2730,  Editor  A  Poblithor 


I 


WE  HAVE  500  TONS  30"  offset  news¬ 
print  on  East  Coast  we  can  divert  to 
your  eastern  plant  if  you  have  600  tons 
offset  you  can  divert  to  our  western 
plant.  Even  exchange.  Box  1744, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATI(%FRE‘E  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write; 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4456 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio  44313 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

(X)LOR  KING,  2  units,  2  roil  stands, 
quarter  folder,  eounterstacker,  electric 
roll  hoist,  ink  agitators,  can  ses 
running,  new  1964.  E.  H.  Richey  Co., 
1417  Georgia  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90015.  (213)  748-5954. 

HOE  5-UNIT  PRINTMASTint  PRESS. 

two  color  cylinders. 

GOSS  6-UNIT  UNIVERSAL  PRESS, 
one  color  cylinder. 

George  C.  Oxford,  Box  8488, 

Boise,  Idaho  83707. 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
ORCVLAnOlfcON^^ 


HELP  WANTED 
'ADMINISTRATn^ 


HELP  WANTED 
^iSPLAY^ADVE^lsim 


GOSS  URBANITE,  8  units,  •xecl- 
lent  condition. 

GOSS  4  unit  Suburban. 

GOSS  SUBURBAN  6  unit,  new 
1967. 

COTTRELL  4  or  6  unit  V-li, 
excellent  condition. 

COTTRELL  VANGUARD.  22^4  z 
81.  2  unit. 

GOSS  COMMUNITY.  6  unit,  new 
1967. 

COTTRELL  6  unit  V-16A.  new 
1969. 

HOE  ALLER  unite. 

IPEC,  Inc. 

401  N.  Leevitt  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Phone:  (812)  738-1200 


GOSS  COMMUNITY,  3  units  with 
folder.  IS  hp,  1966-66  model.  One  unit 
has  sidelay.  839.000.  NEWS  KINO 
add-on  unit.  Brand  new  with  roll 
sUnd,  814.500.  NEWS  KING  (2)  add¬ 
on  units.  Stacked  with  stacked  roll 
stands.  Brand  new,  829,000.  NEWS 
KING  folder,  used.  Excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  IShp,  hoist,  all  controls.  87.500. 
N.  J.  Babb,  Box  1777,  Spartanburg, 
S.C.  29301.  (803)  685-3678. 


12  Units  Suburban  Press 

223^  Cutoff 

Two  six-unit  presses  double 
stacked.  Each  press  has  a 
jaw-type  folder.  Cole  quar¬ 
ter  folder  with  trimmers, 
glue  lines  and  nozzles.  Of¬ 
ten  dryer,  three  roll  stands, 
Baldwin  recirculators,  mo¬ 
torized  compensators,  and 
Fincor  drive. 

In  addit  on.  Press  #1  has 
a  stitcher  and  pre-print  re¬ 
winder. 

Each  press  may  be  run 
separate  or  combined  into 
either  folder. 

Installed  1967  —  available 
December  1973. 
$300,000.00  complete  or 
will  sell  separately. 

Contact: 

Jerry  Prescott 
Times  Publishing  Company 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida 
(813)  894-1111 


6  UNITS  SCOTT  LETTERPRESS  .  .  . 
22%"  cutoff  ...  2  double  3-to-2  fold¬ 
ers/4  plate  wide  ...  96  pages.  Includes 
2  reversible  color  cylinders  or  use  as 
color  humps.  New  G.E.  Press  Drive 
(SCR)  with  2  new  76hp  motors;  skip 
slitter  for  tabloids;  compression  lockup/ 
web  detectors;  69"  web  now  running; 
portable  color  fountains  .  .  .  208  volts 
.  .  .  with  complete  Stereotype  equip¬ 
ment  ...  2  Pony  Autoplates,  3  Sta-Hi 
formers,  1  Evenray  pre-shrink ;  2  curved 
plate  routers,  1  single  and  1  double 
page;  flat-caster,  saw,  router,  shaver; 
all  now  in  production.  Box  1729,  Eklitor 
a  Publisher. 


STEREOTYPE 


SPECIAL  LUDLOW  MATS  custom  en¬ 
graved.  Fast  delivery.  Jack  Moore,  3444 
Country  Club,  Medina,  Ohio  44256. 


WANTED  TO  BVY 

COMPUGRAPHIC  7200 
in  good  working  condition. 

Phone  (212)  673-8390. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


20  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  with  excep¬ 
tional  results.  Small  and  large  news¬ 
papers.  Knowledgeable  all  areas.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Available  at  various  times  and 
cost  schedules.  All  replies  held  in  con¬ 
fidence.  Box  1696,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MANAGEMENT  CONSULTANTS 

EXECUTIVE  RECRUITING  and 
EXEXXJTIVE  PLACEMENT 
Specializing  in  newsp^^rs  for  all 
positions  815.000  up.  (Confidential. 

GOURLEY  ASSOCIATES 

Box  63404,  Oklahoma  (City  78105 

PRESS  ENGINEERS 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Ebepert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 

Jersey  City,  N.J.  07307 
(201)  669-6888 

TYPESETTING 

LINOTYPE  (IMPOSITION,  7#  a  line 
up.  Top  quality  repros.  Books,  maga¬ 
zines,  newsletters  our  specialty.  (Call 
Angelo.  (212)  675-2216. 

ACADEMIC 

ANGELO  STATE  UNIVERSITY  seeks 
PhD  with  media  exi>erience  to  head 
growing  journalism  department  cur¬ 
rently  limited  to  strong  news-editorial 
sequence.  Experience  in  advertising  or 
in  broadcasting  desirable  but  not  es¬ 
sential.  Fall  1974.  Write:  Department 
of  Journalism,  Angelo  State  University, 
San  Angelo,  'Texas  76901. 

PhD's  PREFERRED,  with  print  and 
broadcast  experience,  to  teach  inter¬ 
national,  cross-cultural  communication, 
theory  and  research.  3-year  contract 
with  renewal  prosiiecta ;  passage  paid 
for  successful  candidate  and  family. 
Write  with  personal  vitae  to  Registrar, 
Universiti  Sains  Malaysia,  Minden, 
Penang,  Malaysia. 

admInistratIve 

NEED  GENERAL  MANAGER  for 
100,000  circulation  daily  in  South. 
Please  send  resumes  to  Box  1768, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

GENECRAL  MANAGER  needed  for 
group-owned  'Texas  Dally  with  combined 
circulation  of  100,000.  Vacancy  caused 
by  promotion  of  former  General  Man¬ 
ager.  Candidates  should  be  strong  in 
sales,  production,  and  cost  control.  De¬ 
gree  a  must.  Masters  degree  helpful. 
Salary  plus  bonus  should  exceed  850,000. 
Send  resume  to  Box  1724,  Eiditor  A 
Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  CREDIT  MANAGER 
The  Miami  Herald  has  a  position  open 
for  an  Assistant  Credit  Manager.  Can¬ 
didate  should  have  newspaper  or  related 
Credit  background  with  solid  skills  in 
all  phases  of  Credit  and  (Collection  Man¬ 
agement. 

Send  resume  with  salary  requirements 
to: 

Lew  Sacks 

Ebnployment  Manager 

The  Miami  Herald 

1  Herald  Plaza 

Miami,  Florida  33101 

GENERAL  MANAGER,  SAN  DIEGO 
Suburban  weekly,  3000  circulation. 
Ckivers  all  phases,  major  effort  needed 
in  hiring  and  directing  personnel  to 
build  circulation,  display  ads  and  clas¬ 
sified.  Salary  and  bonus.  Send  resume  to 
Box  1655,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

for  October  27,  1973 


GENERAL  MANAGER  for  12,000  daily 
newspaper  located  in  California.  Com¬ 
pany  has  excellent  growth  record. 
Should  have  exi>erience  In  competitive 
marketplace.  Excellent  salary  and  ben¬ 
efits.  Forward  resume  to  Box  1753, 
Editor  a  Publisher. 


CONTROLLER  wanted  with  data  pro¬ 
cessing  experience.  Immediate  opening. 
For  full  particulars,  call  collect:  Vernon 
Wise,  Butler  Eagle,  Butler,  Pa.  (412) 
287-5771. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Basic 
knowledge  and  experience  in  expanding 
and  building  home  delivery  and  single 
copy  sales  necessary.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  district  manager  who  has 
been  involved  in  all  phases  of  circula¬ 
tion  work  and  is  ready  to  build  and 
lead  own  circulation  deimrtment.  Ad¬ 
vancement  opportunities.  Send  full  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  1709,  Editor  a  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  PROFESSIONAL 
We  want  a  circulation  manager  who  is 
an  aggressive  professional  capable  of 
learning  and  using  new  marketing  and 
promotional  ideas — imagination  in  dis¬ 
tribution,  sales  and  marketing  a  must. 
The  ideal  candidate  has  to  know  how  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  supervision  and 
motivation.  Top  salary  and  benefits. 
Can  you  meet  the  challenge?  Send  con¬ 
fidential  resume  and  salary  history  to 
Box  1723,  Eklitor  a  Publisher. 


aRCULATION  MANAGER  wanted  for 
competitive  daily  in  the  Northeast.  Our 
newspaper  has  a  circulation  of  over 
60,000,  but  we  would  like  more.  We  are 
looking  for  an  experienced  individual  to 
show  a  good  consistent  growth.  No 
miracles  necessary.  825,000  salary  plus 
bonus.  Send  resume  to  Box  1725,  Eklitor 
a  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  large 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  Florida,  weekly.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  voluntary  pay.  Call  J<An 
Powell.  (305)  568-3311. 


WE  HAVE  SO  MUCH  TO  OFFER— 
Ck)mpany  paid  life  insurance.  Blue 
Cross,  retirement,  vacations  up  to  4 
weeks  and  a  company  car,  plus  a  new 
modern  computerized  plant.  Highly  de¬ 
sirable  pollution  free  area,  clean  air. 
beautiful  water.  7-day  AM  newspaper 
needs  aggressive  iierson  with  proven 
circulation  ability  to  lead  and  supervise 
city  circulation  department  or  country 
circulation  department,  should  have 
heavy  exi>erience  in  both.  Starting  sal¬ 
ary  8235  week  plus  unusual  monthly 
bonus  plan.  Good  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  with  assured  salary  in¬ 
creases.  Give  complete  resume,  per¬ 
sonal  and  experience.  Box  1711,  Editor 
a  Publisher. 


DISPATCH 


EXPERIEiNCED  PERSON  to  manage 
dispatch  department  in  central  plant 
involving  several  papers.  Person  must 
be  organized,  efficient  and  expect  same 
of  staff.  One  of  Northern  California's 
leading  dailies  in  delightful  suburban 
area.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  1748,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


^  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY  —  Experi¬ 
enced  advertising  salesman.  Aggressive 
self-starter  wanted  to  round  out  4-man 
staff.  Moving  to  new  offset  plant  soon. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Mrs.  Fry,  Sturgis  Daily  Journal, 
Sturgis,  Mich.  49091. 


TOP  NEW  YORK  STATE  small  daily 
needs  aggressive  retail  advertising  rep- 
resentative  with  both  sales  and  layout 
skills.  This  person  must  be  ready  to 
step  in  and  handle  many  of  our  key 
accounts.  Salary  plus  commission. 
Great  family  and  recreation  area.  Call 
General  Manager.  The  Evening  Sun, 
Norwich,  N.Y.  13815.  (607)  334-8276. 


PHONE  SALESWOMAN/MAN  —  Fair 
pay,  bonus,  4-day  week,  prestigious 
Dade  Ck>unty  weekend  tabloid.  Miami 
Star,  1  Lincoln  Rd.  Bldg.,  Miami 
Beach.  Fla.  (305)  682-3221. 


LOOKING  FOR  EXCEPTIONAL  per¬ 
son  (for  sales  and  management)  to  as¬ 
sume  strong  2nd  spot  on  our  ad  staff. 
Switch  to  offset  November  12  in  new 
beautiful  plant.  Outstanding  paper;  re¬ 
cent  national  award  for  community 
service.  Fantastic  weather  8  months 
each  year.  Join  a  winner — write  now  I 
Imperial  Valley  Press.  Box  251,  ES 
Ontro.  Calif.  92243 ;  Attn :  J.  R.  E^itch. 


ADVERTISING  SALES 
Next  winter  in  Florida? 

.  .  .  and  every  other  by  locating  to  the 
land  of  year  'round  springtime. 

Join  Florida's  best  newspapers,  where 
ambitious  expansion  plans  are  under¬ 
way  to  meet  the  growth  challenge  of 
the  Sun  Coast. 

If  you  are  a  seasoned  advertising  rep¬ 
resentative,  well  versed  in  retail  dis¬ 
play,  with  a  track  record  of  gener¬ 
ating  ideas  in  selling  to  major  ac¬ 
counts,  then  this  is  your  opportunity 
to  join  an  enthusiastic,  professional 
sales  team,  offering  top-notch  adver¬ 
tising  to  E'lorida's  West  (joast  busi¬ 
ness  community. 

In  addition  to  a  good  base  salary, 
you'll  set  your  own  pace  with  one  of 
the  most  imaginative  incentive  plana 
in  the  industry,  plus  partake  of  "ex¬ 
tras”  such  as  company  paid  profit 
sharing,  pension  plan,  life  insurance, 
health  insurance,  liberal  paid  vaca¬ 
tions,  regular  and  floating  holidays, 
quarterly  coat  of  living  bonus,  Christ¬ 
mas  dividend,  credit  union,  and  many 
more,  not  to  mention  the  enjoyment 
of  life  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico's  sunny 
shores. 

Ready  for  the  challenge?  Write  to  us, 
describing  yourself  and  experience: 
Ebriployment  Office,  Times  Publishing 
Co.,  P.O.  Box  1121,  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.  33731. 

ST.  PETERSBURG  'HMES 

EVENING  INDERENDE3JT 


WANTED:  ADVERTISING  REP,  free¬ 
lance  or  otherwise,  for  northern  New 
England  newspaper/ magazine  distrib¬ 
uting  to  college  campuses.  Call  (802) 
254^616,  collet 


ADVERTISING  DIREXTTOR 
Central  New  York  State  offset  daily, 
20,000  circulation,  needs  an  aggressive 
Advertising  Director.  Area  is  excellent 
for  living  and  working.  We're  looking 
for  a  shirt-sleeve  executive  willing  to 
grow  with  us.  Must  have  sales  ability, 
and  be  able  to  hire,  tra'n  and  motivate 
a  staff  to  produce  superior  results.  This 
position  is  open  immediately.  Send  full 
resume  including  salary  requirements  to 
Box  1728,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPEINING  for  aggressive 
salesman  who  can  direct  suburban 
weekly  ad  program  as  well.  Must  be 
experienced,  proven  producer.  Salary 
open,  future  unlimit^.  Contact  Ken 
Curley,  The  Pictorial-Times,  Topeka. 
Kans.  66607. 


ASSISTANT 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Rare  opportunity  for  ambitious  sales¬ 
man  ready  for  assistant  advertising 
manager's  position.  This  independently 
owned  daily  with  over  50,000  circulation 
is  located  in  attractive  Midwest  city 
with  top  school  system  and  recreational 
facilities.  Emphasis  on  ability  to  pre¬ 
pare  marketing  strategy  and  assist  in 
motivation  of  8-man  sales  department. 
818,000  to  820,000  base  salary  plus  in¬ 
centive.  College  graduates  (Masters  de¬ 
gree  helpful)  with  1  to  4  years  selling 
experience  and  burning  desire  to  get 
ahead.  Please  call 

Jerry  Jackson 
Management  Consultant 
(312)  693-6178 


SPACE  SALES — Experienced  national 
space  sales  representative  for  our  New 
York  office  to  represent  this  leading 
northern  New  Jersey  daily  combination 
newspaper.  Seeking  self  starter  who  is 
in  tune  with  the  New  York  agency 
scene.  Right  person  will  be  New  York 
office  sales  manager  in  1  year.  Send 
resume  in  confidence  to  R.  E.  Winckler, 
General  Advertising  Manager,  Herald- 
News,  988  Main  Ave.,  Passaic,  N.J. 
07066. 
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HELP  WANTED 
ImPLAY^ADVERTISim 


HELP  WANTED 

"^^EDiromAC' 


HELP  WANTED 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


HELP  WANTED 
PVBUcllSFORMAnON 


ADVERTISING  SALESMEN,  reUil 
and  claasified,  for  daily  newgpapers  in 
E&P  Zone*  5,  7  and  8.  Send  complete 
typewritten  reiume,  reference*  to  In¬ 
land  Daily  Pre**  A*sn.,  100  We»t  Mon¬ 
roe,  Chicago,  III.  6060S, 


AD  MANAGER 

Zone  5  dally  (near  25,000)  with  good 
potential  need*  person  to  lead  *taff  and 
put  lineage  on  target.  Looking  to  1974. 
Thi*  is  a  good  opportunity  for  worker 
who  can  lead.  Pine  city,  good  buslne**. 
Box  1727,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR  for  weekly  mag- 
axine  published  in  Washington  by  major 
national  association.  Must  be  exi^ri- 
enc^  writer,  reporter,  deskman.  Box 
1757,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR  wanted  for  27,000  cir¬ 
culation  PM  daily  in  Zone  5.  Applicants 
should  be  knowledgeable,  mature  and 
experienced  with  a  flair  for  layout  and 
for  finding  the  human  side  of  a  story. 
Salary  negotiable  depending  upon 
ability.  Send  resume,  clips,  layout 
samples,  references  to  John  Hammack, 
Sandusky  Register,  814  W.  Market  St., 
Sandusky,  Ohio  44870. 


REGIONAL  EDITOR 
We’re  a  medium-size  dally  looking  for 
someone  sharp  who  can  organize  and 
direct  a  staff  of  reporters  and  parttime 
correspondents.  We  need  someone  with 
go^  Siting  skills,  able  to  write  and 
capable  of  planning.  We  have  strong 
emphasis  on  people  news.  Zone  2.  Write 
Box  1685,  IMitor  ft  Publisher. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  for  public  em¬ 
ployee  weekly,  to  do  everything  includ¬ 
ing  limited  travel  in  New  York  State. 
State  low  5-figure  salary  requirement*. 
Box  1615,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SOUTH  FLORIDA  PM  has  immediate 
opening  for  experienced  reporter.  Full 
details  to  Box  1673,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER-EDITOR 

National  non-profit  o^anization  located 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  is  looking  for  a 
writer-editor  responsible  for  all  func¬ 
tions  involved  in  the  institution  and  ex¬ 
ecution  of  an  editorial  outreach  pro¬ 
gram  informing  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines  of  our  service.  Also  responsible 
for  in-house  organ.  In  addition  general 
editorial  duties  as  assigned.  Box  1656, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


GROWING  GROUP  of  small  and 
medium-sized  dailies  in  Zones  8  and  9 
seeking  reporters  with  two  or  more 
years  experience.  Also  sports  editors. 
Prefer  applicants  from  West  and  Mid¬ 
west.  Good  pay,  fringes  and  working 
conditions  in  modern  plants.  Excellent 
future  opportunities.  Send  resume,  clip¬ 
pings,  references  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  1737,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Midwest  metropolitan  morning  daily  is 
seeking  an  alert,  conscientious  copy 
editor  who  is  able  to  turn  out  fast, 
clean  copy.  Journalism  graduate  with 
some  experience  which  proves  capabil¬ 
ities.  Ideal  situation  for  a  person  who 
wants  to  move  out  of  the  small  paper 
category.  Liberal  employee  benefits  and 
excellent  pay  with  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Give  full  details  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  work  experience  in  first  letter 
to  Box  1682,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SPORTS  DESKMAN  for  125,000  circu¬ 
lation  PM  daily  using  latest  publishing 
methods  and  equipment.  Applicant 
should  be  strong  in  copy  editing,  layout. 
Good  salary  and  benefits.  Write  Man¬ 
aging  Editor.  The  Richmond  News 
Leader.  Richmond,  Va.  23261. 


EDITORIAL  position  with  major  agri¬ 
cultural  weekly  tabloid  headquartered  in 
Mid-South.  Must  be  good  writer  and 
experienced  in  headline  writing,  layout, 
etc.  Prefer  some  knowledge  of  agri¬ 
culture  but  not  essential.  Excellent 
salary,  profit  sharing  plan,  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Good  future.  Send  resume  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  education  to  Box  1739, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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SEASONED  CITY  or  News  Editor  for 
growing  morning  daily  in  progressive 
Southern  university  city.  Want  person 
with  experience,  ready  for  new  chal¬ 
lenge.  Young  staff  ne^s  mature  news 
leadership.  Liberal  fringe  benefits  on 
editorially  conservative  paper.  Reply  to 
Box  1741,  ^itor  ft  Publisher. 


WASHINGTON  BUREAU  CHIEF 

to  direct  Washington  covsrsg*  of 
snargy  situation  at  all  lavals  for  lead¬ 
ing  aconomic/anargy  publication.  Ad¬ 
ministrative  ability  and  knowladga  of 
oil  and  gas  Industries  important.  Of¬ 
fices  in  National  Press  Building;  azcal- 
lant  compansation  program  with  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement  and  inter¬ 
national  travel.  Call  McKinley,  (212) 
581-0672  or  write  in  confidence  to  Box 
1732,  Editor  B  Publisher. 


EDITOR  FOR  QUALITY  Alaskan 
weekly.  Must  be  experienced  in  com¬ 
munity  journalism,  skilled  at  hard 
news,  features,  photography,  layout. 
Growing  city  in  Alaska’s  lumbering, 
fishing  country.  Write  J.  Bryson, 
Wrangell  Sentinel.  Box  798,  Wrangell, 
Alaska  99929. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

Aggressive  AM  needs  an  alert  news 
person  for  newly  created  desk  position. 
Person  selected  must  be  able  to  handle 
wire  and  locai  copy  and  be  strong  in 
layout  and  makeup. 

Applicants  should  have  at  least  1  year 
each  of  reporting  and  desk  experience. 
Pay  will  be  based  on  experience  and 
ability,  with  liberal  fringe  benefits. 
Send  resume  and  clippings  to  Personnel 
Director,  Herald  Mail  Co..  25  Summit 
Ave.,  Hagerstown,  Md.  21740. 


MAGAZINE  EDITOR — Opening  for  as¬ 
sistant  editor  on  national  award-win¬ 
ning  Catholic  family  magazine  with 
offices  in  Cincinnati.  Must  be  top-notch 
creative  writer.  Theological  background 
an  asset.  Contact  Jeremy  Harrington, 
1615  Republic  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
45210. 


EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN  for  Zone 
6.  head  writing,  layouts,  special  sec¬ 
tions  for  50,000  AM  paper.  Excellent 
fringe  benefits.  Progressive  area  with 
best  climate  in  state.  Write  Box  1747, 
Editor  ft  Publisher.  Send  complete 
resume. 


REPORTER 

The  Bridgeton  (N.J.)  Evening  News 
has  opening  for  experienced  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter.  Employee  benefits 
include  pension  plan.  Send  resume  to 
Joseph  Garwood,  Managing  EJditor,  74 
E.  Commerce  St.,  Bridgeton,  N.J.  08302. 


CALL  THE  PEKSON  WE  WANT  a 
telegraph  editor.  ’The  job  is  running  a 
1-man  desk  operation  on  a  9,000  PM 
daily.  It's  an  excellent  learning  position 
or  a  challenging  one  for  an  older 
hand,  with  good  pay  and  benefits.  Con- 
tart  Bob  Morrell,  ^itor,  'Tifton  (Ga.) 
Gazette  with  full  details. 

REPORTERS.  DESKME^T  for  daily 
newspapers  in  El&P  Zones  6,  7  and  8. 
Experienced  or  qualified  beginners. 
Send  complete  typewritten  resume,  ref¬ 
erences  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn., 
100  West  Monroe,  Chicago,  III.  60603. 

DYNAMIC  REPORTER  needed  for  lib¬ 
eral  weekly  in  Richmond,  Virginia, 
which  stresses  investigative  reporting 
as  well  as  hard  news.  Salary  85,000. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  John  Carr, 
Richmond  Mercury,  16  E.  Main  St., 
Richmond,  Va.  23219. 


t'REELAyCE 


WE  PUBLISH  about  half  of  the  fact- 
detective  magazines  and  are  constantly 
in  need  of  3,000-6,000  word  accounts  of 
current  sensational  murders  from  coast 
to  coast.  This  could  be  a  steady  market 
for  those  who  deliver.  Pay  $100-8200 : 
more  for  "blockbusters.”  Send  query  or 
completed  manuscript  and  photos  to 
Dominick  A.  Merle,  Editor,  Globe  Com¬ 
munications  Corp.,  1440  St.  Catherine 
St.  West,  Montreal  107,  Canada. 


PHOTOJOURNAUST  —  Photographer 
long  on  talent  but  short  on  experience, 
with  demonstrated  ability  to  produce 
photo  essays  and  the  determination  to 
improve  on  routine  assignment*.  One 
of  the  country’s  most  photo  conscious 
medium  newspapers,  daily  and  Sunday. 
Send  samples,  resume,  present  salary  to 
Elarl  Carter,  Kingsport  (Tenn.)  Times- 
News, 


PROnVCTION 


PLANT  ENGINEIED,  experienced,  with 
degree  in  Mechanical  or  Electrical  En¬ 
gineering  or  equivalent  experience. 
Some  experience  in  Air  Conditioning 
highly  desirable.  Midwest  location  with 
combined  circulation  of  250,000.  Write 
giving  education,  exi>erienee  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to  Box  1484,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Expanding  Zone  5,  seven  day  news¬ 
paper  of  60,000-1-  circulation  needs  a 
top-flight  production  manager.  Requires 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  production 
methods.  A  background  in  the  new 
photo  composition  processes  and  com¬ 
puter  technoiogy  helpful.  Management 
skill  and  the  ability  to  provide  leader¬ 
ship  for  all  production  departments  is 
a  must. 

Excellent  salary  and  fringe  benefits 
package  available  for  the  right  person. 
Advancement  opportunities  limits  only 
by  your  abilities.  Send  resume  includ¬ 
ing  present  salary  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  1699,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PROFIT  oriented,  successful  manager 
with  rare,  quality,  well-rounded  back¬ 
ground,  15  years  experience:  seek  pub¬ 
lisher,  general-business  management 
spot  wiUi  da'Iy,  suburban  weekly  or 
group.  Box  1694,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 

14  YEARS  DAILY  MANAGEMENT 
Business,  advertising,  circulation,  per¬ 
sonnel,  general.  Offset/ hot  metal,  strong 
OSHA,  labor.  Free  to  relocate.  A. 
Pranger,  8  Roselin  Ave.,  Quincy,  Mass. 
02169.  (617)  479-4974. 

GENERAL  MANAGER— 20M  to  75M 
independently  owned  daily.  Assist  ac¬ 
tive  owner/ publisher,  absentee  or  one 
nearing  retirement.  Solid  proven  de¬ 
partment  head  background  on  smali 
thru  large  papers.  S^k  long  term  as¬ 
sociation.  Age  40.  Box  1697,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER/AD  DIREC¬ 
TOR.  At  31,  experience  includes  man¬ 
agement  of  19M  daily,  ad  agency, 
newspaper  ad  sales  and  teaching  uni¬ 
versity  course  in  advertising  design  and 
sales.  Box  916,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EX)R  AN  EXPERIENCED,  progressive 
and  profit  oriented  manager,  call  (412) 
344-7398  for  his  resume.  C.  W.  White. 


SEEIK  FINAL  CAREER  STOP  in  man¬ 
agement  spot.  Solid  24-year,  diverse 
background.  Box  1684,  Elditor  ft 
Publisher, 


JUNE  MBA  GRAD,  newspaper  back¬ 
ground,  seeks  accounting  position  on 
large  newspaper.  Familiarity  with  com¬ 
puters.  6932  Wilcox  #N,  Bell,  Calif. 


HEAD  INFORMATION  SERVICES 
DEn>ARTMEa4T 

Responsible  for  public  information  and 
publications  activities,  including  press 
and  media  relations,  editorial  and 
graphic  services,  printing  and  imblish- 
ing,  and  reproduction  and  photographic 
services.  Available  immed.ately.  Send 
resume:  Office  of  General  Services,  Oak 
Ridge  Associated  Universities,  P.0,  Box 
117,  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.  87830. 

An  Elqual  Opportunity  Ehnpioyer 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


MONTHLY  MARITIME  school  publi¬ 
cation  southern  Maryland.  Heavy  news 
feature  writing,  some  PR.  Permanent 
relocation.  Box  1721,  Elditor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PUBLIC  REFLATIONS 
The  Atomic  Energy  (Tommisaion  has  a 
challenging  career  position  opening  for 
a  Public  information  officer.  Bachelors 
degree  and  one  to  two  years  experience 
on  medium  size  daily  are  minimum  re¬ 
quirements.  DeiJending  ut>on  qualifica¬ 
tions,  annual  salary  range  is  from 
811,614  to  813,996  plus  attractive  bene¬ 
fit  program.  U.  S.  Citizenship  is  re¬ 
quired. 

Send  Standard  Form  171  and  letter 
describing  experience  and  goals  to: 

U.  S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
Personnel  ft  Management  Branch 
P.  O.  Box  550 
Richland,  Washington  99862 
An  Ekjual  Opirartunity  Ehnployer 


BUSINESS  MANAGEFR/Ad  Director. 
At  42,  wiii  invest  some  cash  and  22 
years  successful  major-league  competi¬ 
tive  newspaper  experience  for  stock 
participation  and  P/L  responsibility  in 
your  newspaper  organ'zation.  Multi¬ 
talented,  imaginative  and  enthusiastic 
self-starter.  Able  to  devote  full-time 
attention  to  all  phases  of  your  operation 
with  primary  emphasis  on  profit-or¬ 
iented  advertising  and  circulation  sales 
development.  Hot/cold  production,  ac¬ 
counting  and  personnel  problem-solver. 
Settled  and  healthy  family  man  with 
insight  and  judgement  acquired  from 
many  years  management  background 
working  with  top-flight  newspaper  col¬ 
leagues.  Capital  opportunity  primary 
prerequisite.  Prefer  Zone  2.  Availability 
subject  to  serving  adequate  notice.  Box 
1745,  EFditor  ft  Publisher. 


GEFNERAL  MANAGER,  conditioned  to 
tight  operation  while  maintaining  qual¬ 
ity  and  profits.  Employed  on  daily  In 
highly  competitive  metro  market.  Zone 
1  preferred.  Best  references.  Box  1761, 
EFditor  ft  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


EXPEFRIENCED  SUPERVISOR  4 
years,  seeking  position  as  Assistant  Cir¬ 
culation  Manager  for  medium  size 
newspaper.  Prefer  Zone  4,  Florida.  8 
years  experience  in  carrier  and  motor 
route  oganization.  Enthusiastic,  ag- 
gessive,  excellent  record  in  District 
manager  training.  Bilingual  Spanish. 
Based  in  Puerto  Rico,  must  relocate. 
Excellent  recommendations.  Confiden¬ 
tial  resume  on  request.  Box  1672,  EFdi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITOR  Be  PUBLISHER  for  October  27,  1973 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  with  ex- 
Iierience  in  cold  type  conversion  and 
union  negotiations  needed  for  Midwest 
daily  with  over  100,000  circulation.  The 
person  we  seek  may  be  the  No.  1 
person  in  a  smaller  paper  or  the  No.  2 
person  in  a  larger  paper.  Salary  up  to 
$30,000  depending  on  experience,  ^nd 
resume  to  Box  1726,  EFditor  ft  E’ublisher. 


PRINTER-OPERATOR  for  prize-win- 
ning  6500  circulation  letterpress  daily 
in  Wyoming’s  famed  hunting  and  fish¬ 
ing  country.  Scale  84  hour,  5  days,  37Vi 
hours.  Hospitalization,  vacation,  time 
off  benefits.  Write  Milton  B.  Chilcott, 
Publisher.  Sheridan  Press,  Sheridan, 
Wyoming  82801. 


DIRECTOR  OF  COMMUNICA’nONS, 
large  Ohio  university.  Supervise  in¬ 
ternal,  external  communications.  5 
years  experience  press,  electronic  media 
required.  Salary  nesMtiable.  Affirmative 
Action,  EFqual  Opportunity  Employer. 
Send  resume  to  Box  1733,  EFditor  ft 
Publisher. 


SYNDICATE  SALES 

SHARP,  AGGREFSSIVE  salesman 
needed ;  some  travel.  Salary  open.  Send 
resume  to  Capitol  Hill  News  Service. 
602  National  Press  Bldg.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20004. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Positions  Wanted... 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


CIRCULATION 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  —  Bro«d 
experience  from  tmall  to  larre  papen. 
Proven  record  all  areai  of  reiponiiblllty 
IncludinK  union  contract  negotiationi. 
budset  control,  circulation  growth  and 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  over  20 
years  experience,  all  phases,  desires  to 
reocate.  Prefer  Zones  8,  4  or  5,  how¬ 
ever  all  inquiries  will  be  considered. 
Strong  on  leadership,  profit  oriented, 
excellent  promotion  background.  Box 
1701,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

NOT  A  MIRACLE  WORKER,  but  can 
get  you  fantastic  results.  Nearly  10 
years  in  classified  sales  and  manage¬ 
ment.  Hard  worker,  good  organizer, 
seek  management  position.  Reply  to 
Box  1895,  Mltor  h  Publisher. _ 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER.  Proven  line¬ 
age  builder.  EIxperienced  all  phases  ad¬ 
vertising.  Former  president  regional 
classified  managers  association.  Mature, 
dependable,  cost  and  quality  conscious. 
Desire  challenging  change.  Prefer  Zones 
6,  6,  7,  8.  Box  1731,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

AD  DIRETCTOR  with  success  record 
ready  to  move  to  larger  operation. 
Sales  and  management  background  in 
all  departments  on  small  and  large, 
competitive  and  non-competitive  pai>era. 
Will  consider  department  head  or  as¬ 
sistant.  Resume.  Box  1667,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

YOUNG  AND  HUNGRY.  I’ve  had  the 
titles.  Introduced  new  products  and 
concepts,  started  new  divisions.  9  years 
communications  experience  in  radio, 
print,  mail  order.  Aggressive,  prefer 
California,  18-24  range  plus  fringe.  For 
details  write  Box  1738,  Santa  Monica, 
Calif.  90406. _ _ _ 

WORKING  AD  DIRECTOR,  non-metro 
daily.  60.  BJ  Missouri,  $260.  Area  8, 
4,  6,  8.  Box  1081,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

AD  MANAGER-SALESMAN  12  years 
small  medium  daily.  44,  degree,  strong 
producer.  Want  to  return  after  stint 
selling  securities.  $12,000,  Northwest. 
(206)  747-4281. 


EDITORIAL 


WRITER.  24,  wants  to  start  in  ncw^ 
paper  reporting.  ’71  BA  Political  Sci¬ 
ence.  experience  in  PR  and  publicity. 
Hard  worker,  willing  to  learn.  Any 
Zone.  Box  1648,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ATTENTION :  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY 
AREA  EDITORS — Quality  conscious 
rei>orter-writer  available.  Have  IS  year 
history  of  writing  style  that  consist¬ 
ently  lands  on  Page  One — with  a 
sparkle  I  The  bigger  the  daily  the  bet¬ 
ter.  Box  1710,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  80  years  on  major 
dailies,  tired  of  big  city  rat  race,  auto* 
mated  journalism.  Writer,  editor, 
makeup,  production.  Seek  management 
spot  on  small,  medium  sized  daily 
where  pe<wle  still  come  first.  Box  1719, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

STATE  AND  NA’HONAL  award-win¬ 
ning  editor,  80,  looking  for  new  chal¬ 
lenges  and  chance  to  build  another 
winner.  Know  all  phases  of  newsroom 
operation — organization,  layout,  the 
works.  Strong  credentials.  Box  1687, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

’78  BJ  GRAD  seeks  newspaper  job. 
New  England  preferred.  Box  1689, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITER  —  Recent  J-School 
graduate.  Simrts  editor  of  major  eol- 
Icn  daily.  Will  relocate  anywhere. 
Write  Box  1698,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

GOT  TO  GET  OUT  of  Des  Moines  — 
Prize  winning  weekly  editor  with  daily 
experience  avaiiable  for  weekly  or  small 
daily.  Know  reporting,  editing,  photog¬ 
raphy,  layout.  Married.  (516)  277-4689. 

VETERAN  SPORTS  editor-writer.  10 
years  exi>erienee  in  all  sports.  Good 
with  camera.  Familiar  with  all  phases 
of  newspaper  work:  hot  metal  or  offset, 
darkroom,  composing.  Seek  i>ermanent 
position.  Available  immediately.  Any 
I  Zone.  Box  1625,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PRINCETON  ENGLISH  GRAD  seeks 
I  job  with  newspaper.  Can  write.  Salary 
secondary,  Rt.  2,  Allentown,  Pa.  18108. 
(215)  432-0095. 

SUCCESSFUL  editor”  4oi 
proven  record  seeks  immediate  position 
small/medium  daily.  Employed,  steady, 
family.  Box  1722,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER — 12  years  experience,  all 
beats.  Can  handle  desk.  Photo  oriented. 
Married.  Available  for  small  daily, 
weekly.  Box  1674,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NE;WSMAN,  80.  wants  to  leave  lOOM  COLUMBIA  COLLEGE  GRAD,  mag- 
daily  to  work  for  paper  (any  size)  as  azine  editor,  news  reporter,  Mensa,  21, 


INVES'nGATIVE  REPORTER.  8  years 
experience.  Fair,  accurate,  hard-hitting 
journalist.  (913)  881-1967. 


EDITORIAL  OR  PUBLICITY— Writ¬ 
ing  experience.  ’72  grad  seeks  position 
on  magazine,  newspaper  or  in  book 
publishing  New  York  metropoiitan 
area.  Box  1564,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

VETERAN  NEWSMAN,  dependable, 
bored  by  retirement,  seeks  desk  job 
south  of  Virginia.  Top  references. 
Preston  Grady,  128  Calthrop  Neck  Rd., 
Tabb,  Va.  28602. 

GIVE  ME  A  CHANCE  to  break  in  as 
full-time  arts  and  entertainment  writer. 

I  have  clips  to  prove  I  can  do  it.  Ex¬ 
perienced  news  pro.  Write  Box  1785, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWSWOMAN,  6  years  exMrience  as 
reporter,  1  year  as  wire  editor,  some 
photography  and  copy  editing,  desires 
position  as  woman’s  page  editor, 
medium  dally.  Box  1740,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

TRADE  PUBLICATION  writer/editor, 
10  years  experience,  seeks  permanent 
position  on  metro  or  medium  sized 
daily/weekly  in  Zones  8-9.  Can  handle 
desk,  camera;  produce/ edit  concise, 
readable  copy.  Box  1742,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER — Young  newsman, 
working  at  70,000  circulation  Area  2 
daily,  with  flair  for  imaginative  and 
incisive  writing  wants  siM>rts  chance. 
Extensive  sports  experience  before  pres¬ 
ent  job.  Any  Area.  Box  1748,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

PROFESSIONAL  NEWSMAN,  12  years 
desk  and  8  years  reporting  experience, 
seeks  editorship  of  daily.  Has  journal¬ 
ism  degree.  Married,  40  years  old.  Box 
1746.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHER. 
89.  seeks  managing  editorship  daily 
newspaper  SOM  or  larger.  16  years 
writer,  editor  top  metro  market.  Ex¬ 
perienced  all  phases.  Box  1749,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  recent  J-Grad  with  8 
months  experience  on  small  daily,  seeks 
growth  position  in  city,  feature  re¬ 
porting.  Any  Zone.  References,  clips  on 
request.  Box  1760,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

DEX)£3dBER  STANFORD  Communica¬ 
tion  grad  with  newspaper/ radio  experi¬ 
ence  seeks  challenging  position  with 
progressive  organization  in  Los  Angeles 
area.  Begin  January  1974.  Frank  Fish, 
P.O.  Box  8934,  Stanford,  Calif.  94805. 
(416)  366-4864. 


I  WANT  A  BOSS  who  listens,  a  paper 
that  leaves  flack  to  PR  men,  a  city 
worth  living  in.  Experienced  newsman. 
Papers  under  30,000,  forget  it  unless 
you  want  me  to  run  the  place.  Box 
1738.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


BIOLOGIST:  Industrious,  Albert  Ein¬ 
stein  biomedical  scientist  grad  (MS) 
desires  writing  or  editing  position  in 
New  York  metropolitan  area.  Under¬ 
graduate  journalism  and  professional 
abstracting  extwrience.  Contact  Fred 
Plotnick,  140-26  Debs  PI..  Bronx,  N.Y. 
10475  or  call  (212)  879-0334. 

YOUR  MEN  IN  WASHINGTON.  Ac- 
credited  Capitol  correspondents,  83  and 
36.  Expert  localized  coverage  of  Con¬ 
gress,  Administration,  anything  you 
want  from  D.C.,  including  photos.  Total 
20  years  experience  on  government,  pol¬ 
itics,  Black  and  Indian  affairs,  environ¬ 
ment  and  health  beats  for  66M  to 
600M  dailies.  Box  1618,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER— Young,  ambitious 
and  hard  working.  Looking  for  com¬ 
pany  to  grow  with.  Will  give  consid¬ 
eration  to  any  Zone  area.  Box  1698, 
^itor  A  Publisher. 


NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER  at  top  New 
England  newspaper  seeks  experience  in 
TV  and  film  production ;  also  possible 
newspaper  reporting.  Areas  1,  2.  i,  7, 
8,  9.  Box  1632,  ^itor  A  Publirter. 

2  BS  DEGREE  PHOTOGRAPHERS, 
6^  years  at  20,000  daily,  to  relocate 
Zones  1,  2,  7,  8,  9.  Want  to  be  pboto 
staff  of  weekly  or  small  daily.  Have  all 
darkroom/ camera  gear  needed.  Port¬ 
folio/resume  available.  Box  1752,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


_ PRESSROOM _ 

PRESSMAN  Goss  Metro  offset.  letter- 
presses  and  related  equipment.  Experi¬ 
enced,  competent,  responsible.  Box  1764, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION _ 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER-Just  com¬ 
pleted  conversion  of  medium  daily  to 
100%  photocomp  and  direct  printing. 
Seeking  permanent  relocation.  Box 
1705,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

DESIRE  POSITION  in  camera  and 
pressroom  on  small  daily  in  Zones  8  or 
9.  15  years  experience.  References. 

Must  relocate  for  cbild’s  health.  Milton 
Knight,  3427  Williams  Blvd.,  Kenner, 
La.  70062.  (604)  729-7154. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

PUBLICATIONS  EDITOR  seeks  In¬ 
creased  responsibility,  BSJ,  married, 
creative,  experienced.  Resume,  samples 
available.  Box  1690,  Editor  A  Publisber. 

WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER  A-to-Z 
experience.  Member  PRSA.  Seeking  po¬ 
sition  New  Jersey-New  York  City  area. 
Call  (201)  768-6892. 


STATE  GOVERNMENT  PR  Executive 
edited  "Reaching  Out,"  Illinois  mental 
health  department  magazine  rated  na¬ 
tionally  outstsmding  in  Reagen  report 
but  abolished  by  new  administration. 
Searching  for  Public  Relations,  writing, 
editing  position,  public  or  private  agen¬ 
cy.  Write  Robert  Dahl,  77  Greencastle, 
Springfield,  HI.  62708. 


SPORTS  INFORMATION— Present  ex¬ 
ecutive  sports  editor  seeks  return  to 
sports  information  field.  Has  5  years 
sports  writing  plus  2^  years  as  Sports 
Information  Director.  29  years  old, 
married,  responsible,  hard  worker.  Box 
1734.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 


YOUNG  WRITER  WILL  BITE  BUL¬ 
LET  for  entry  level  position  in  editorial 
or  ad  copy  New  York  metropolitan 
area.  Columbia  graduate.  Versatile. 
Box  1686,  IMitor  A  Publisber. 

EXECUTIVE,  international,  local  back¬ 
ground.  News,  sports,  amusements, 
features,  Sunday  magazines.  Weekly 
through  metro  exi>erience.  ^x  1647, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER  with  MA 
has  spun  wheels  for  18  months  with 
good  but  limited  daily.  Anxious  to 
climb  to  magazine  or  70,000+  news¬ 
paper.  Prefer  Zone  2,  if  not,  1,  8  or  6. 
Box  1692,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Newsmen  ordered 
to  appear  before 
Ervin  committee 

Manchester  (N.Y.)  Union  Leader  re¬ 
porters  R.  Warren  Pease  and  Arthur 
Egan  have  been  served  subpoenas  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  Senate  Watergate  Com¬ 
mittee  in  Washington. 

Pease  and  Egan  were  ordered  to  appear 
October  26  and  bring  all  records  pertinent 
to  the  1972  Presidential  election  cam¬ 
paign.  However  Pease  and  Egan  directed 
their  attorneys  to  fight  to  quash  the  sub¬ 
poenas. 

Pease’s  attorney  Ralph  Sullivan  said  he 
and  attorney  John  W.  Hanrahan  would 
move  to  set  aside  the  subpoena  or  apply  to 
Senator  Sam  Ervin,  committee  chairman, 
to  request  that  the  committee  quash  or 
amend  the  subpoena. 

Subpoenaed  earlier 

Pease  and  Egan  had  complied  with  an 
earlier  Watergate  Committee  subpoena, 
and  submitted  to  interviews  in  New 
Hampshire  with  Watergate  Committee  in¬ 
vestigators. 

Those  interviews  were  completed  last 
month.  Sullivan  said  that  the  reporter’s 
compliance  with  the  original  subpoena 
was  expected  to  “obviate  the  necessity  of 
going  to  Washington.”  He  added  that  the 
reporters  “feel  they’re  being  harassed.” 

The  Watergate  subpoena  assures  the 
reporters  that  they  will  not  be  requested 
or  required  to  disclose  news  sources,  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly.  But  the  subpoenas  do 
order  the  reporters  to  bring  all  notes, 
records,  files  and  other  material  related  to 
Wategate  to  the  committee  hearing. 
Pease  is  also  asked  to  bring  all  his 
typewriters. 

Fishing  expedition 

Union  Leader  executive  editor  James 
Bucknam  called  the  subpoenas  “a  fishing 
expedition.”  He  added  that  the  Union 
Leader’s  attorneys  “would  move  to  quash 
anything  that  invades  our  First  Amend¬ 
ment  rights.” 

The  Union  Leader  is  providing  attor¬ 
neys  for  the  two  reporters.  Bucknam  said 
“We’re  not  going  to  let  these  men  get 
clobbered  on  this.” 

Bucknam  said  he  did  not  know  why 
these  particular  reporters  were  being 
subpoenaed.  “Neither  of  them  worked  on 
Watergate.” 

Initial  speculation  was  that  the  subpoe¬ 
nas  had  something  to  do  with  the  so-called 
“Canuck”  letter  which  the  Union  Leader 
printed  before  the  New  Hampshire  pres¬ 
idential  primary  in  1972.  The  letter 
charged  Senator  Edumund  S.  Muskie  with 
racial  slurs  against  French  Canadians. 

Pease  had  been  sent  to  Florida  to  check 
out  the  “Canuck”  letter  after  “so  much 
hell  had  been  raised”  over  its  authentici¬ 
ty,  Bucknam  said.  But  he  just  confirmed 
that  the  letter  had  been  written  and  sent 
from  Florida. 

Both  reporters  are  based  in  Manches¬ 
ter.  Egan  has  been  with  the  paper  for 
seven  years  and  Pease  for  three  years. 
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CIP's  3  mills  resume 
normal  production 

Most  of  the  major  strikes  which  have 
crippled  Canadian  newsnrint  production 
for  nearly  three  months  have  been  settled 
and  production  is  approaching  normal 
levels  again. 

United  Paperworkers  International 
union  members  returned  to  work  this 
week  at  Canadian  International  Paper 
mills  in  Three  Rivers,  Gatineau,  Quebec 
and  Dalhousie,  N.B. 

One  of  five  locals  at  the  Dalhousie  mill 
had  rejected  the  company’s  contract  offer 
last  weekend,  and  1,000  employes  who  had 
favored  returning  to  work  refused  to 
cross  picket  lines. 

However,  following  a  meeting  between 
the  union  and  company,  the  local  ratified 
the  contract. 

Talks  resumed  this  week  in  the  three- 
week  old  strike  against  Ontario  Paper 
Co.’s  240,000  ton-a-year  plant  in  Thorold. 

Four  unions  representing  900  workers 
at  the  plant  approved  new  contracts  last 
weekend,  but  unions  representing  200 
electricians,  carpenters,  and  plumbers  re¬ 
mained  out.  The  other  unions  have  hon¬ 
ored  the  tradesmen  picket  lines. 

Striking  machinists  ratified  a  contract 
last  week  at  Ontario-Minnesota  Pulp  and 
Paper’s  Kenora  plant,  and  full  production 
is  underway.  However,  negotiations  with 
machinsts  at  the  company’s  Fort  Frances, 
Ont.  plant  have  been  stalled  by  disagree¬ 
ments  over  contract  language. 

Negotiations  were  reported  continuing 
between  union  and  Price  Co.  officials. 


Harry  Karafin  dies 

Harry  J.  Karafin,  a  former  reporter  for 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  who  was  serv¬ 
ing  a  four-to-nine-year  prison  term  for 
blackmail  and  extortion  was  found  dead  in 
the  hospital  section  of  Graterford  prison. 
He  was  57  years  old  and  had  been  treated 
for  cancer.  Karafin,  who  was  denied  com¬ 
mutation  of  his  sentence  in  September, 
worked  for  the  Inquirer  for  29  years.  He 
was  found  g^uilty  of  threatening  to  publish 
unfavorable  stories  about  persons  unless 
they  gave  him  money.  He  was  arrested  in 
1967  and  found  guilty  October  2,  1968. 


Protest  starts  on 
mail  coupon  rule 

The  Newsprint  Preprint  Corporation  is 
mounting  a  protest  against  proposed  U.S. 
Postal  Service  regulations  affecting  use  of 
coupons,  answer  cards  and  order  forms  in 
preprinted  newspaper  inserts  put  into  sec¬ 
ond  class  mail. 

“The  new  regulations  will  require  spe¬ 
cial  imprinting  of  the  name  of  the  news¬ 
paper  where  coupons,  etc.  appear.  This 
will  seriously  hamper  the  printing,  sched¬ 
uling  and  logistics  of  preprints  with  cou¬ 
pons — even  where  there  is  only  one  cou¬ 
pon.  The  probem  is  particularly  acute  for 
roll-fed  preprints  and  for  ad-cards  ap¬ 
pearing  in  supplements  which  cannot  be 
left  out  of  mail  circulation,”  said  William 
W.  Fitzhugh  Jr.,  president  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Preprint  Corp,,  the  newspaper- 
owned  facility  for  preprints. 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
.Association  and  the  International  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association  are  studying 
the  proposed  reg^ulations. 

• 

Chile  crackdown 
on  newsmen  continues 

Chilean  military  authorities  ordered  the 
expulsion  last  week  of  Bo  Sourander,  Lat¬ 
in  American  correspondent  for  Dagena 
Nyheter,  the  largest  Swedish  daily,  a  De¬ 
fense  Ministry  spokesman  has  an¬ 
nounced. 

This  is  the  fifth  expulsion  of  a  foreign 
journalist  in  the  past  seven  days.  Warn¬ 
ings  have  been  issued  to  several  foreign 
newsmen,  and  other  have  been  detained 
for  lengthy  interrogation. 

Flavio  Vanderley  Lara,  correspondent 
for  the  Brazilian  opposition  weekly  Cap 
Opinao,  was  reported  missing.  He  had  last 
been  seen  by  friends  at  the  airport  on 
September  24.  A  Swissair  spokesman  said 
he  had  been  detained  by  Chilean  police. 

The  junta  has  accused  foreign  journal¬ 
ists  of  “distorting”  the  news  (E&P  Octo¬ 
ber  20),  and  included  Time,  Newsweek, 
the  Washington  Post,  and  New  York 
Times  as  taking  part  in  this  campaign. 


•  • 

FEDERAL  OmsTdiT MAKERS 
READ  IT  . . .  DELIEVE  IT 

and  so  do  nearly  a  million  others. 


WASHINGTON  STAR-NEWS 

Washington,  D.C. 
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You’re  old  enough  to  drink. 
But  are  you  mature  enough? 


The  legal  voting  age  has  been  lowered  recently. 

So  has  the  legal  drinking  age  in  many  areas. 

Both  trends  show  growing  confidence  in  the  maturity  of 
our  young  citizens. 

But  with  every  privilege  comes  a  responsibility. 

Young  men  and  women  who  choose  to  exercise  the 
privilege  of  social  drinking,  should  learn  to  exercise  a  sense 
of  responsibility.  Above  all,  they  should  not  pressure 
friends  who  choose  not  to  drink. 

This  new  generation  is  the  best-informed,  best-educated 
in  our  history.  We  hope  it  will  drink  responsibly.  The  vast 
majority  of  older  Americans  do. 

If  you  choose  to  drink,  drink  responsibiy. 


LICENSED  BEVERAGE  INDUSTRIES 
Division  of  Distilled  Spirits  Council  of  the  United  States,  Inc. 
485  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


The  Stuart  News  grows  to  five  days 


A  Letter  From  the  Editor 


Dear  Readers, 

This  is  our  first  daily  edition.  The  pic¬ 
ture  at  left  by  Joe  Noble  of  young  carriers 
delivering  the  paper  is  symbolic  of  the 
teamwork  with  which  we  will  get  The 
News  to  you  after  it  rolls  off  the  press  at 
2  p.m.  every  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thurs¬ 
day,  Friday  and  Saturday  (dated 
Sunday) . 

Joe  Noble'  will  be  able  to  get  more  of 
his  wonderful  photos  into  five  editions. 
“More  of  everything”  will  also  be  true  of 
local  news,  women’s  news  and  sports. 

As  always.  The  News  will  record  the 
births,  deaths,  engagements,  marriages 
and  anniversaries  of  our  people.  We’re 
continuing  community  correspondents, 
with  new  ones  to  be  added.  News  of  the 
churches.  Warranty  deeds.  Courthouse 
and  city  hall  statistics.  The  columns  you 
have  grown  fond  of— and  new  syndicated 
features  added.  Comics.  A  weather  m^. 
Some  UPI  wire  news.  NEA  features.  UrI 
telephotos  when  space  permits.  A  mid¬ 
day  stocks  list. 

Our  editorials  will  continue  to  reflect 
our  opinions.  Your  opinions  are  wel¬ 
comed.  So  are  letters  to  the  editor.  We’re 
counting  on  all  of  you  to  help  us  be  “even 
more  your  home  town  paper”  by  contrib¬ 
uting  club  and  social  news,  sports  tips 
and  general  news  tips.  Phone  287-1550 
and  ask  for  News  Room. 

It’s  your  newspaper.  Please  help  us 
make  it  better.  ^ 


Editor 


For  years  The  Stuart  News  has  been  outstanding  in  the  weekly  and  semi-weekly  field  in  Florida. 

By  Oct.  2,  the  time  was  right  for  Martin  County’s  own  daily.  That  afternoon  The  News  went 
from  two  days-a-week  publication  to  five  days. 

When  Scripps-Howard  purchased  The  Stuart  News  on  April  12, 1965,  it  became  the  first  weekly 
newspaper  to  be  operated  by  the  concern.  Its  editor  then,  as  now,  was  Ernest  F.  Lyons.  In  1967 
the  paper  began  publishing  semi-weekly. 

This  year  marks  60  years  of  continuous  publication  for  The  News — a  fitting  milestone  for 
becoming  a  daily  newspaper. 
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